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PR E F A C E. 

I AM apprehcnfivc this treaftUe will 
meet with the fate of many others; 
that is, of being defpifed by ibme 
readers : for which reafcHi, I think it a^ 
ceiTary to.. make an apolojgy, which» I 
hope, will obtain for it a more favoiirable 
reception tibi»fi it might othcrwifc meet 
with.. ....''/>,.' 

And let me excuie myfelf to my Bro- 
th^r-GajtdeneJfSy thofc rwho are wdl ac- 
quainted with the niUiire of Fhiit-trces, 
^ left they (bQuId think me like that cele^- 
^ brated prfze-fighter who was always ready 
v^ to take up. a w^Apo/i ag^inft any periba. 
^that durft encounter with him; but I4o 
not pr^iane to aj6t in this manner, . nor 
did I write with, thefe vain expeciation$ 
of b^ing. iniln|£tive to all Gardeners ; and 
yet, I anj h^pefiUi it will be of fervicc to 
fuch y Qung ones as are delirous to improve 
themselves. . This publication was occiu 
iioned and prompted, by feverai gentlemen 
v^o like to fpe^d fome time in their gar* 
densi:ai]^d ij^Qi^d gladly be enabled to judge 
if their Ffijk-^trj?^ Are; properly pruned, 
or noti.oMiiiy Qf^thejnjjieclared tome that 
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iv . PREFACE. ,. 
rii^ tho6ghf Ae etAployAent Ejtremrfy 
pleafant in temperate weather, and ihould 
lik« to' do Uiatty things themfeiv^, cotild 
they Ik icenain theft- labour WouMlje p«>- 
fsAf ^lied. 1, tncted, thbaghtmy fchool- 
educatito ibd astvtm fei- ftich-tm andisi!- 
takiagi burfoyfoendtperftoftled me, fh» 
pdlite "esppeffions -were niSi *)ipe€Ud ih 
fttsh a'piafoi'iasnWi ' smdithw i!fort,-rflatter 
myfelf its rude ftile will be excufed by thfe 
leaHiBt^reid'er, ■' 'i -'»' ■ 

- -I .biAvE .(hewn -'bf .'coppet-pkiUs thi 
(hapeJ that I «8jfi'tIt«'fA««rfi)fts of 
Pitiit-trets to f aWiJ Isiive liKewife |;i'»«n riilcs 
[bf tlie. doing of «. Some rf my '*ordS 
(tefe <;hangeil by ^haOorrefl* of-tteteelS, 
Sa-'othSrs heiriiou^tmnat'e olear an<i prbi 
p«':,'but I ha<ie'<Jreftiity ekiftHiiWdtvSei^ 
ihest, initme o*prS{«ig,'a!s'a declare; that 
tay; methods of -ojitering Fruit-tttes are 
Mftiy -puWifttdi' WithoutieitStt Stfeive or 
idditjoii, whichWaSithc thifig ««fll(ed hy 
FHy-friends, wl*> ifiuft linow wlat fiftccfs 
lath attended m^ pikttice. ; - -' . • 

- ::I liAvE norglUefl-any WcQuM \v1>at €tt^ 
mae the' levei'a*S«ife of friiits W'We «f i- 
gioally trought.flrcnii-, fol'^fhat ts known to 
[heltanKd.-andi^liOtwaBtedby^lhStS. - 
,:;.> i A In 



PREFACE. v^ 

In the defcription of fnihs, I have omit- 
^d moft of their foreign names, and only 
mentioned thofe they are moft ctfmmonly 
talifed, and are bett known by in England • 
acnd, as t6 their tiifle of ripening, that Is 
adapted to the j)i*efent ftile, as is likewife all 
other parts of the work relating to time. 

The catalogue of fruits is not indeed 
fo large as fome others ; but it contains a 
fufficient number of good foits for any 
irnaH garden. T?ie defcriptions of their 
fliapes, colours, &C.. I have not copied 
from other authors, but drawn them faith- 
fully from the fe.veral fruits in perfedlion. 

Almost all the forts are now under my 
cafe, atBloxholm'einLincolnfhife, thefeaf 
of the right honourable lord Robert Man- 
ners:' arid at Belvoir-Caftle, there was in 
the time of my apprentieefhip at that place^ 
a |;reatfer' number Of good forts than thofe 
riraVe hientioried ^' the greatefl: part of 
dl^ttt Slaving been fent from abroad "by the 
right ' hohourable the earl of Stair \o his 
late'^i^ce the duke, of Rullan^, and inii-; 
]^r0veii.*by his prefent grace, 'tViacfdihg.' 
oth'^r new and jgopd forts, when* they were 
tD'he'ifte't with. ' iThe greatefl: part/ofja^ 
tjrlie'i have had the honour '^to^be a*S- 

vant 




vi PREFACE. 

vant to fomc of that noble family, who arc 
all {o willing to encourage a perfon who 
defires to improve his knowledge, that they 
never defire he (hould be fo confined to la- 
bour, as to prevent his making proper ob- 
lervations on the works of nature. I now 
enjoy the like happinefs under his grace's 
brothers, by havirig^:he gardens of the right 1 

honourable lord Robert and Charles Man- ] 

Tiers committed to my care, under the di- 1 

region of the right hQrK>urable lord James j 

Mariners, who has moft leifure-time to 
ipend that. way, and is very curious in his 
obferyations. They are all exceeding good I 

mailers s., for, I receive all the encourage- 
ment that one in my ftation can reafon- ; 
ably expefi, and as riiuch as I deferve. . 

It may be proper to obfer ve to . my rea- 
ders, that fruits dp not ripen every year m 
the fame i^ionths j for fometimes tHey are 
fourteen days earlier, fometimes as xnuph 
later than the times I have mentioned ; 
as appears by my mcinorfindums fpr. the 
years paft. Nor muft they be expeftecl to 
ripen in all parts of England alike, for 
ibils and climates make a confiderable dif- 
fcrencc; for example, I have known^ in 
ablplt two degrees difference of latitude,. 

that 






PREFACE. vii 

that there has been a week's difference in 
the ripemng of fruit. 

As the fruits ripen in one climate ear- 
lier than another, the feafons for pruning 
muft vary accordingly -, fo the times I have 
mentioned for works to be done are very 
proper for the latitude of 54 deg. north; 
becaufe my praftice has chiefly been within 
twenty nules of Newark upon Treat, and 
I have wrote according to obfervations 
made in that climate. For after I left the 
right honourable lord Robert Sutton, of 
Kelham (where I had been fixteen years) 
I refidcd moft commonly in Lincotoflurc. 
or Nottingham/hire; and before I ferved 
my lord at Bloxholme, I was employed by 
feveral noblemen and gentlemen in New 
works, and fometimes in dreffing or giving 
direaions to their gardeners, for the order- 
ing of old Fruit-trees. But I found the lat- 
ter praaice dilagreeable to thefe gardeners ; 
which caufed me to refufe meddling with 
any others but thofe of my own planting. 
After having made that refolution, I 
was defired, by my friends, to write uj^n 
the whole management of Fruit-trees, both 
old and young ; With the nature of plant- 
ing and ordering them. To encourage 

^ me 
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pe to this undertaking, I bad fubfcriptio^^s 
from many noblemen, j^entkmen aTi4 ladk§ : 
and now I return every one my moft hum- 
ble thanks for the honour they did me. I 
am convinced my labour wUl be of fervice to 
ihofe who follow all the rules ; but it muft 
not be expedited that old trees will beaf 
more fruit the firft year after pruning thao 
they did before ; an improvemeut, howr 
ever, may be yifible to any curious an^ 
impartial obfervcr. Though the young 
wood procured by proper pruning wiU 
|)ear the j6rft year in many kinds of trees ^ 
yet in others it will not till it be two or 
three years oW, as I have mentioned in 
the rules for prunkig* 

Neither can a tree be much helped by 
mere cutting, unlefs the roots and borders 
in which they grow be ufed as direded ; 
whkh work I am afraid will be neglected 
by feveral praflitioners, who defpife bppks, 
and take a pleafure in rendering them ufe- 
lefs to others J but there are many young 
men who loye to read for the fake of im- 
provement, and to fuch, 1 hope this work 
will he ferviceable. 

A 
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FRUIT-TREEa 



C H A F. I. 

OBstRVATioMs Oil 6ojf,s properfoT 

Fruit-Trees. 

WH AT I fhall advance concerning 
foils proper for fruit-trees is not 
a bare hypothefis, but' founded 
on various experioients I have niade^ both 
upon old and new planted lrees» with good 
fuccefs.. 

The foil3 in which I have found moft 
kinds of fruit-trees to thrive and bear 
beft, are either of a red^ black, brown, 
or grey colour, of a ftrong nature, more 
inclining to clay than fand, to the depth 
o£ twofeet^ if more, not the Worfe; not 

B having 



2 A TREATISE OF 

having either a (harp fand or fprings be- 
neath, but either a rock, marie, or t 
ftrong clay, if it be tolerable dry. 

The folid particles oif clay are the fmall- 
eft\)f any fort of foil : fo that in clay there 
is much matter and but little fpace. It re- 
tains moiflure longer than fand, whole 
folid p^rts are much larger, as well as the 

4^ces betwixt them : through which too 
great a quantity of the faline juices quickly 
defcendj and the lighted parts of them 
are eafily attrafled by the fun's rays, by 

..which in the fummer the furface becomes 
to6 foon dry- Clay, though it retains 
moifture longer, yet when 'tis very dry 
is fo compact ^ body, that neither rain 
nor watering can eafily penetrate it, but 

. remain upon or near the- furface in fum- 

, mer till attrafted by the fun, or carried 
off by the winds, and but little defcends 
to the roots of vegetables : nor can the 
roots extend themfelves fo eafily in clay, 
as in foils more open and porous. There- 
fore, as fand gives room for the roots to 
extend themfelves, and clay retains proper 
juices for them to abfbrb, a mixture is bet- 
teJ: than either of them alone. 

Any 
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Any foil too wet is improper for frtiit- 
treeSy whether they are planted againft 
walls, or are efpaliers, dwarfs, or iland- 
ardSi Cherry«-treei5 are often killed by it, 
and apples, pears, &c. are covered with 
mofs, the extreme parts of their branches 
are cankered and die, and the fruit, if 
they bear any, b fmall and ill tafted« 
Peaches, nectarines, and apricots, are very 
much hurt by it, and the trees if they live 
produce a fpungy wood fubjedt to bli^ts^ 
and unhealthy, and the fruit, if any, are 
infipid. Vines and figs require a diier foil 
than any of thefe before mentioned; and 
I fhall in another place fhew how to pre-; 
pare it, 

C H A ?• II. 

Draining of Soils, 

CLAY, or any wet foil, may be improV* 
ed by draining; in order to which, 
for wall-trees, trenches may be made, about 
half a yard wide at the bottom, and one 
foot deeper than the borders are made, clofe 
liy the edge of the walks adjoining ; thefe 

B a trenches 
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trenches being filled up within about half 
'a yard of the top of the border j with 
either fmall ftones, pieces of bricks> faggots 
of black thorns, broom, or ling, &c. and 
covered with earth even with the other part 
of the border, will be a means to keep it 
dry. 

I have feen trenches made clofe by the 
walls, in order to drain land, but they an- 
fwered not the end ; for they were not of 
• a fufficient depth, neither could they be 
made deeper, without weakening the foun- 
dation : and as thef6 trenches were fo (hal- 
low, the roots of the trees are apt to ftrike 
into themi which, being in winter generally 
filled with a fharp running, and at other 
times in fome parts with a cold Ifaghant 
water (their bottoms not being made witH* 
a due defcent) greatly injured the trees, 
and fometimes killed them, - 

For, having an opportunity of feeing a 
tree that was dead, where thefe trenches 
were made, 1 examined the roots, and 
fdund the extreme parts of them covered 
with fharp fand j from whence I conclud- 
ed, that the aforefaid . waters . occafioned 
its death. 

To 
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fruit-trees: y 

To prevent water from ftanding in the 
trenches or drains, they ought to be made 
with as much defcent as poffil^e towards 
that part of the ground which is lowcft : 
and if a garden be walled in and levelled^ ^ 
before this ia thought on, the lands on the 
out-fide mufl be examined, to find which 
is loweft, and if there be any common 
water-courfe, the drains muft point to- 
wards^it, and if the garden be not levelled, 
it muft be fo laid^ out as to be above it, 
Qtherwife the drains will be of no fcr- 
vice; 

In gardens, upon land of this fort, it 
will.be proper to have fever al of the firft 
mgjjtipned drains, whether they are plea*- 
• fiire grounds, kitchen gardens, or orchards -, 
for all lands that are very wet in" the win- 
ter, are not fit to walk upon, neither for plea- 
sure nor byfineis ; befides they lofe much of 
their laline juices; and if they be clay, arp 
iubjeft (if the feafon is. dry in the fpring) 
to fet very hard, whereby the ground be- 
comes uijfit for the reception of feeds and 

plants. ' : 

After land is drained in the manner be- 
fore direfted, at the time of making the 

V B 3^ borders^ 
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borders, cither for wall-trees, dwarfs, or 
cfpaliers, a mixture of earth ought to be 
made for them* no lefs than two feet deep. 



CHAP. III. 

Making of Borders for Peaches, NeCtarine^. 
Pears, Plums, Cherries, &c. 

IF the land be a ftrong clay, take fea 
fand, if it may be eafily had, if not, any 
other fand that is neareft, and about one 
fixth of the 4uantity of coal afhes, that 
have been kept very dry ; riddle them, but 
. not too fine : for if feme of the larger parts 
te left, they will difunite the tor^gh body 
of clay, and make it more open and tender, 
and the finer parts that are more burnt 
will add more falts to it. 

4 

But if afhes cannot be hadi take about 
a twelfth part as much lime as fan*. 
About a third part of the depth of the bor- 
ders ought to be of thefe ingredients ; and 
in trenching the borders, there muft be a 
layer of thefe, and a layer of the natural 
foil, from the bottom to their furface', in 
the above projpdrtion 5 but they ought to 

be 
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be turned aver twice at leaf): before plant* 
ing, in order to mix them the better. 

If thetfoil of borders is mixt with large 
pebbles^ they muft be picked out, and may 
be of ufe (though otherwife hurtful) to 
lay in the drains. 

And as this kind of land is generally of 
a loofe fandy nature^ it mufl be mixt with 
fomething more ftrong and binding, which 
is clay, the toughefl: that can be got, ami 
neai^efl. If if be taken from the fides of 
ditches, whofe foil is naturally a clay, or 
from ditches in whicli there is fometimes a 
current of w^ter falling from tillage fields 
of that kind of foil, and there leaves its 
fediment^ it will be as good as any. 

At the bottom of the borders lay this 
day fix inches thick throughout, it will 
prevent the moifhire from running off too 
faft in the fummer, as \t is apt to do from 
open fandy ground, efpecially where there 
are dr^iins made as before direfled; then 
to each ciait-load of clay add three pecks 
of pigeon dung, or lime, or five of foot, 
and mix them with a quantity of the natu* 
ral foil equal tb half of them : if coal or 
wood afhes are made ufe of inflead of 

B 4 foot^ 
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■y muft be made very fine, other- 

y will open this fort of land too 

befides, the finer they ye madct 

E felts they add to it. 

vherc iandy lands are dry, .the 

; part muft be onutted ; and the 

gredifcnts oniy are to be made ufe 

f be faid, that trees will grow weU 
idy land, wiriioct any.improve- 
grant they will : h\st they are not 
ved, being more fiibjeil; to blights, 
fruit is both fraaller, and of a 
ite, than thofe upon ftrong^ 
inclirdjig to clay. ^ 

d dieligned for a- garden is cither 
k <Jr creach, and lies within the 
[lich the:. borders ought to be, let 
:cd up and ikreened.to tgfce out the 
which will be of fervice. when laid 
als or gravel walks 3 as they will 
and left fubjeft to worm iprouts, 
you find tlic land, after fkreening, 
;ht. or ftrong, add to it one of the 
whidi you Ice it wantsj according 
>rmer dire^lions, to bring it to a 
epth, 9jid a foil more inclining 
to 
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to day than fand, with a CO vering of il 
clay at the bottom fix inches thick. 

if the land be ' frefli and propej 
fruit-trees, yet it ought to be trench 
deep as others j and if towards th 
there oe ufed a fmall quantity of th 
gredients mentioned; before for the er 
ing of foils, it will be of good ferVice 
it muft be noted, that in making the 
ches, the worft part of the foil will b 
permoft. 

If borders are to be planted with 
where others have grown before, the < 
and quality of the foil muft be cxan 
and if it be deep enough, and of a p 
iniiXture of fand and day, then it on 
quires trenching with the former adi 
i)f lime or foot, 5cc. which will be a 1 
border than if the cold earth had 
taken, out, and frefli laid in without 
6cc., and alfo much cheaper. 
, In borders thus prepared to fix feet 
or more (though 'tis proper to mal 
borcfers as wide as the walls are hi; 
have known all kinds of fruit-trees 
fper well and bear excellent fruit, e 
vines and figs, 

CH 
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C H A P. IV. 

On making of Bord^^ for Vines' aqd Figs. 

HOUGH vines and figs will grbw 
well on thofe borders before m£n« 
yet their fruit is not fo good as on 
owing in a drier foil. 
t Belvoir calUe, a feat belonging to 
:e the Duke of Rutland, there was 
hich bore a white mafcadine grape, 
; out of the ftony foundation of 
without any other roots than what 
t therein (for the border was taken 
rom the fame wall in a flopihg 
m^ny years before I faw it) and . 
e produced better fruit, and earlier 
lan any other of the fame kind in 
irdens, except thofe planted againft 
e walls. Fig-trees (as I have ex- 
id) profper and bear beft when 
in a dry foil, with a rode near the 

efore in trenching the borders for 

r fig-trees, the natural foil may be 

ith rubbiih, as lime Icraps, &iall 

pieces 
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pieces of bricks, &c. for a foot deep in the 
bottom, or more; but if the land be ofa 
creachy fort, the lime fcraps, pieces of 
bricks, &c. need not be ufed, but may be 
trenched with only the fame quantity of 
foot, &c. added as iii others. 

In trenching of all borders, the roots of 
corn-bind, common thifUe, and all other 
weeds whofe roots ftrike deep into the 
earth, muA be carefully pickt out s but the 
roots of couch-gra/s. Sec. which float neac 
the furface, may be buried in the bottom of 
the trenches, which will deftroy them with* 
out any further trouble. 
. When thefe or any borders are firft made, 
they fhould be raifed three or four inches 
^higher than the height they are defigned to 
be afti^rwards i for, in a year*s time, they 
will fettle fo many inchM or more ; and 
thoie that are ten feet lu'oad, let them lie 
defcending from die wall fix inches, and 
others in proportion to their breadth. 

Note, where borders are made for vines 
only, four feet will be broad enough. 

In ibme fituations there is a white earth 
called marie, which has the fame efie6l as 
foot, but muft be ufed in larger quantities; 

this 
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this earth is very fine and foft^ and if mixt 
with water has a fait tafte. 

If the former ingredients cannot be ea-* 
fUy procured^ then burnt clay may be nfed 
in a double quantity to that required of 
a(hes ; and mixt with the earth, for bor- 
ders^ as other manures, 

C H A p. V. 

Of Burning of Clay for the Improvement 

of Land» 

THE turf muft be taken off from a 
piece of clay-ground, about twoin- 
ches thick, with a breaft-plough, and be 
reared up or turned till dry, then laid in 
heaps with faggots of furz or ling under 
them, in order to burn them^ when they 
are red thrdugh with fife, throw upcm each 
heap a barrow folt dft earth taken from 
ant-hilfe, pond-bank^ 6t any other place 
where it *nay be beft /pared. Sometimes 
it happens tl^it the day laid on the fires is 
burnt into- lamps, in fuch cafe it muft be 
beaten vei*y fmall with flails before -it is 
ufed in borders. 

Per- 
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Perhaps it may be thoa|^t by fbffle, that 
taking off the turfWHl buiningit wiUipoil 
much land ; but the quantity pared will on- 
ly be about, twice as .much as the borders 
contain ; and for the reparation of the land 
thus pared, there may be taken from the 
places where the fires were made the depth 
of two inches of earth, which, wi€h a (biali 
part of the aflies fpread over the other parts 
of the ground, will make amends for the lofs 
of tuif i and if it is ploughed and fowti with 
com or turnips, and, after the crops are 
taken otf, it be laid down with proper grafs 
feeds, it will not be woHe for meadow^ 
or pafturing, than h was before paring. 

'Tis manifeft that fii*e has a wonderful 
effeft upon land ; for when it is burnt, by 
way of improvement, either to ibw with 
com' rape-feed, or turnips, if all the afhes be 
clean taken away,and part of the earth, from 
the places where the fires were made, yet 
thefe plages may be eafily diflinguilhed, by 
the crops growing much flronger upon 
them, and are of a darker green than the 
other parts, whei^ the aftics were fpread ; 
which fhews that thefe places are iliore fer- 
tile than the reft of the ground ; and there- 
^ fore 
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c 'tis plain, that land is improved by fire 
y, without t|^e alhes mode of the turf. 

CHAP. VI. 

:wing the different efie^ts of Dung; 
ireih Earth, and Salts, u&d in Bprders 
:ot Fniit-Trees» and other Places. 

Doubt not but that it will be faid t^ 
many, that freih earth, and rotten ma- 
%, are both cheaper and better for fruit- 
:s than what I recommend ; but every 
fbnable perfon will acknowledge, that 
carriage of earth for the whole border 
1 exceed the expence of the mixtures I 
re adviied : and whoever obferves the 
^ pf both, will find the frefh earth 
i rotten dung not fo good for fruit-trees 
the other} e^Kcially for peaches and 
Marines ; tho' they will make fhoots a« 
je or larger, yet not fuch healthy ones, 
' fuch as will bear Co early ; for, being fed 
m foils too watery (as tlus generally is) 
ir upper parts are very porous, which 
honey-dew adheres clofely to, and either 
■s or damages thofe parts that would 
other- 
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odierwife have Uoflbmed the next ipring$ 
and the lower parts of the branches have 
very long joints, and but few buds ; and 
thofe there are of a fhape too flat for 
bloflbming. 

JBut when trees grow in a dry foil (mixt 
as before dire^ed) their young branches 
will be fouhd healthy at their upper ends» 
with fuch buds as are of a Ibrt fit for 
blofibming ; and the lower parts will be 
able to convey iap from the roots to fup- 
port them. 

The quantity of lime, afhes, fix*, &c. 
muft not be greater than what I have men- 
tioned ; for as they aire ferviceable to ve- 
getables when uied in a proper quantity, 
£> are they likewife deftru^ve when ufed 
in too large a quantity^ or when they are 
not well mixt with moid earth to dilute 
their falts, and bring them to a fit texture 
for the roots of trees to receive, williout 
cutting or renting their pores, which they 
will do if applied too grofsly, either to the 
roots, leaves, or branches; for the ia]ts 
in thofe ingredients have angular parades, 
(eve^ like very fevere froft) which renders 
the veflels of plants incapable of retting 

juice 
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juices prq)er for didr nourifhment $ for 
ivant of -which many plants die, and diea 
^thought that fuch fait manures are too 
iidt : but k may with as g^od reafon be 
imagined that froft is too hot, for both are 
ikftruftive in the fame manner, i. e. by 
cutting and hceradng the veBids. 
^ Td ihew an acquaintance hf mine the 
•eSkOs and advantages of ialt properly ap- 
l^ed to vegetables, I made the following 
experiment, in an extreme dry fummer, 
upon a bare piece of pafhire l^id, out df 
«wluch the cattle were all taken for want 
of grafs« I markt four places with ftdces, 
.each of which I watered nine nights fuo- 
ceffively m the foUowing manner: tl» 
&ft with fprmg water alcMie, to ihe qxmjr 
tity of a gaDbn; the fecfenid with the fame "^ ,'" 
quantity of water, adding ^n ounce of 
'coxxmion iklt^ the third and fouhh with 
the £mie quantity, .mixing the water in 
.vdie third place with two ounces of fait ; 
rand that in the fourth with three ounces, 
which produced the foMowing different 
cffefts. 

The grafs in ti« ieoohd place grew 

more, andof a^darker greeOi than that kx 

I the 
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die fixft ; iti thfe third it only grew by fpois, 
for J>art of it was killed where the great- 
eft qtiasitity of w^ter fell ; and the fourth 
XV21^ xjjiite bfowh for a greater compaft 
than thethittl : by which it appeared, that 
An onAce of {kk in a gallon of wafer had 
i bitter dfeSl than the Wafer had alone ; 
airid Asft'th^ee ounces of (ak mixf with a 
gafiotk ^n". vratef was more than the grals 
dwAd ithflvediately re<*ive ; but the fourth 
pfece^ in the enniing (jking was the moll 
fertile of them all, w;hiqi^ was owing io 
theWintirVinbilfoM;^^^^ the falts. 

1 fiiewed[ h itn alfo in ihfe fame dry feafbri; 
a heap of atfhe's whfere' weeds had Ibme 
finafl tiftie' before been burnt, which was 
m^uth molftet in a morning by the dews 
than the foil neat it, ^d continued fo 
longer in the day : upon which he thougjit 
and declared, that afties were neither hot 
nbr dry; imt of qualities quite contrary j 
and thkt iSdrvfras of great fervicc 'to land, 
how dfy fofever, as appeared by the com- 
mon iklt: and wati^r uled as before men- 
tioned. ' , ; ' y 

If wliit t li^tve advanced with regard to 
falts, ^^. appears not reajbiable to feme 

C ' perfons. 
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e H AP. YH. 

6f the fererai fprts of ' FfuitiTt-tes d0-. 
figne4 for eadh will, inthe I'ftffete. f: 

IF the walls are Wdve fe^t .1i%h, ihfiit 
;affc f^aces attowbd for'thp fevferal 'kltidk 
of jtree§> proportionable to thdr n^tur^r 
. growtk. That iis^ ' for a 'pe.ar-tree grafteft ' 
upon a free fl:Qek'(&r pear tto^) i6 have 
aob fuperficial/^e't^Qr w^Iirf^^^^ '•; ' 
' A {>e^r on alqiiirice^Jfteck,'?^^ 
pai-adife flock, an^apricot, au atinohd; k' 
plum,, or cherry of the fl:^«;fftg^ft ' kind^; ' 
a mulberry, and a fig, to hdtfe ^aph df them 
ijofuperficial feet of waning: ' •''^• 

A peach, a ne6larine, a morello cherry, 
the barran dam, and fmall May cherry, to 
,have each of them 120 feet of fuperficial 
walling, 

Tlie wall A A, a fouth-eaft afpe^l. 
From E to F, 

1. Mafculine apricot. 

2. White fweet water grape. 

3. Bruxels apricot. 

4. White fweet water grape, 

5. Orange 
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5. Orange apricot. 

6. Black fwcct water grape. 

7. Orange apricot. 

8. Black fweet water grape. • 

9. Orange apriccrt. 

10. White frontiniac grape. 

ii.Turfeeyapricot. 

J 2. Blue frontiniaic grape. 

From F Xo G. 

f 3. Fairchild's e^iiy■^e&annc. 

14. Brick grape. 

15. Violet hative neftarine. 
rd." Raiiin gtai«ii ' — . 

1 7. Elrouge neftarine. ' - 

18. Black Hamburgh grape. ' 

19. Italian neflarihc. ■ '* 

20. Red Hambui^fi grape. - 

21. Temp's neftarifte.' ; ■' 

22. Black Spanifh grape. 

23. Newingtannc£tarihc. 

24. Black frontiniac grape; 

25. Roman ne£hirine. ^ , - 

26. Black frontiniac grape. 

27. Peterborough ne£tarinc. 

G-3^ ' Fro 



pi^iw- 
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U From G to H. 

28. Catharine peach. 

29. Black frontiniac grape. 

30. Pcrfique peach. . 

31. Black frontiniac grape. 

32. Rombullion peach. 

33. Black frontiniac grape. 

34. Hambuj'gh peach. 

35. Black frontiniac grape. 

36. The royal peach. 

37. The mealy grape. 

. 38. The large violet peach. 

39. The mealy grape. 

40, The purpree, or purple peach. 
I 41. The mealy grape. 

- 42. The admirable peach. 
43. The mealy grape. ' , 

f 44. The noblefs peach. 

^ 4 c, White mufcadine grape. , 

W 46. Old Newington peat^. 



* 



47. White mufcadine grape. 

48. Old Newington peach. 

49. White mufcadine grape. 

50. Old Newington peach. 

51. White mufcadine grape. 

52. Minion peach. 

53. White mufcadme grape. 

54. Mon- 
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54. Montabon peach. 
S£. White mufcadine grape, 

56. Chancellor's peach. 

57. Currant cluftergrape, 

58. The Poitug^ peach. 
Sg. Currant clufter grape. 

The wall B B, a fouth-weft afpeft. 
From H to H. 

60. Italian peach. 

61. Currant clufter grape. 

62. Early Newington peach. 

63. Currant clufter grape. 

64. Early Newington. 

65. Currant clufter grape. 

66. Royal Gcoi^ peach. 

67. Currant clufter grape. ; 

68. Red Magdalen peach. 

69. July grape. 

70. White Magdalen peach. . "^^ 

From H to I. 

71. Brown burce ] , ; 

72. CrefTan ' „«„ A.» ■ 
' „ -, .1 pears on 

73. St. Gamains- >* . „ /i„t„, 
' ■* - , I qumce ftocks; 

74. Marquis I ^ 

75. Virgole J^ 

C 4 From 
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From I to K. 

7*' ?Colmai's 
77- S 

78. Wintej: rpufelet 

79. Bergamot buge ion free 

80. EaAerhergamot Hocks. 

„■> Winter Boochretien 

83. Chamontel on a quince ftoclc. 

The waH C C, a north-weft i^Su 

- Fropi K to K. 

84. 
8j. 

J ' ^MoreUo cjicrries. 

88. 
89.. 

' > Late dulce chemes, 

9a. A black mulberry. 

93. Le Befi d'Hery? baking pears' on 

94. Cadillac , i free ftocjs. 



^ ^Magnurii bonum plums. 



From 
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Ffon} ^ to M. 

^Z' f Green damalbene 
98-$ 

jS9-j|mperiaI 
V Orleans 

.I02.(" 

^' (Fotheringbay 

iQj.TheJargewhitel 
witfi a fliort ftalk ) 

106. MarfeiUes >Figs. 

107. Genoa I 
, io8.VernU}og!»c j 

' Tie wall D p, » nprth-ea(V afpeft. 
From IVf to N. 
iQff. Hanover )„. 
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From O to E. 

119. Rein Claude 

1 20. Red Spanilh datnaik 

121. St. Julian yPhims. 

122. St. Catherine 

123. Imperatrice j 
i24.Petitmufcatpearonaquinceftock 

125. Small May \ 

126. May duke , l_, . 

127. Harrifon's duke/ 

128. Carnation j 

The number of trees againfl: each wall. 

fpri. OHf-ITiik Uol-INea 
«. ria. bci. trim 

6 J \i 
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FRUIT-TREES 
. 5 Multerries. 
32 Pears. 
10 Plums. 
. 12 V'lofis, 

1 40 Currants and Goofeberries. 
In the quarters. 
4 Almonds. 
4 Medlars. 
;■; 4 Qiiinccs. 

CHAP. DC 

Of Fruit-Trees proper for V 
have di£Esrent Afpefts from tl 
Plan. 

AN Infinite number of af[ 
be imagined: but I don' 
material to make any alteratic 
kinds of fruit-trees, for thofe alj 
are in the lame quarter. 

For any afpcft from eaft to ft 
feme kinds of trees are proper as i 
cd for the wall AA, which has 
eaft afpefl:. 

From fouth to weft, the fame ; 
wall BB, which has a fouth-weft 
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iabies will come to piaturity iboncr than 
jfc that are fet or fbwed In ground quite 
t, or defcendihg aiiy other way. 
(t appears by the meridian line, that 
: fun's rays continue no longer upon the 
U A than three in the afternoon, which 
uhk is the moft proper a/pe£t for grapes, 
iches, he£^arines, and all other kinds 
fhini that require ,t(ie moft regular 
lit to fcring them to perfcftion, and loon* 
to' maturity j for though the fun leaves 
s wall, i. e. A, fo loon in the afternoon, 
in th( 
vantage 
'ic6'ts, I 
the Ipi 
freqiier 
!:ru£tiv( 
: fun's- 
*les Uf 
I* the I 
in if th 
noon, 
, if th. 
Ti's trt 
1 by tl 
fee in ti 
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t-ipen ih fummer, as cherries, plums, and 
fome kinds of pears* 

The Wall D has the betiefit of the fun 
no longer than nine o'clock ; but may be 
fuitable for fuch kinds of fruits as are 
adapted for it. 

CHAP. XL 

Baildihg of Walls after the cheaj 
beft manner, with the Diftance ea 
ihould have. 

THOUGH our Engllfh dii 
not fo warm as fotne oth< 
with fome expellee ahd induAry, tl 
lity and gentry may have their tal 
nifhed with good fruits, every ftlonl 
year j and with miny kinds that are 1 
from more fouthern climates, as 
figs, peaches,' neftarines, apricots, 
beft kinds of pears, and plums, by 
ing foils proper for them, and a 
their tender branches to walls, as 
their fapport againft winds, (wl 
apt to break them) as the advahtij 
Da 
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■receive from the reflected heat, which wiU 
bring fuch fj-uits to perfeftioB. 

It may perhaps be alleged, that the 
building of walls is very expenfive. I graljt 
it is the greateft expence that attends the 
making a fmall garden ; yet as no othor 
fence is fo good either againft man, or 
beaft, and no other method fo proper for 
the produftion of good frtrits, the lovers 
of fiich will readily difpenfe with the 
charge. 

But if a new plantation of fruit-trtes, 
or kitchen-garden, is intended to be in- 
dofed with walls, the brieklayw ought by 
all means to be fubjeft to the direflion 
bf him who is to make and plant the famef 
for feveral reafons and advantages un- 
known to the builder, by which the ex- 
pence will not be fo great to the owjier,. 
as when walls are built brfore a ftrift Pur- 
vey is made of the ground, the levels taken, 
and the nature of the foil carefully exunin- 
cd : for I have known land iqclofed with 
walls for a garden before the ground- 
, maker had been confulted. In which much 
labour and materials w^ere imnecefTarily 
'. / . , fpent 
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mt in their foundations, with little ad- 
ntage to the trees j and much more earth 
an was needful being removed, greatly 
crealed the expence of the work. 
Where the limits of a piece of land are 
xady fixt, and there is no opportunity 

placing the walls to better advantage, 
.s to afpeft) than what the boundaries 
ive, in fuch fittiations the rifings and 
ilings of the ground are to be obferved, 
id ihe levels for the walls fet out in fuch 
manner as may occafioii the leaft earth 
> be removed. 

The courfes of the bricks ought to be 
irallel to the furface of the borders, and 
alksj though 'tis belt to make the bor-; 
crs about twelve inches higher than the 
ther ground or quarters at firft, and fix 
iches above the walks, arfd bottom, of 
K door-ways, for in a kitchen-garden th^ 
uarters will from time to time be railed 
fjth manure ; and was not this precaution 
iken, the walks would become the loweft 
iSrt of the ground, which would render 
hem too foft for the weight of .a "wheel- 
larfow in winter, and the borders too 
noift for the trees to live or thrive well in. 
D 3 If 
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- If (he ground naturally lies defcending, 
Jet the borders next the w^s likewlTe He 
descending; and if fom^ parts are much 
fteeper than others, a ilope in the border 
jtnd wal^ may be made to anfwcr them \ by 
this iiieans there will be lefs eafth Xo> be rfr. 
moved, than jf tfie walls were ma(le either 
horizontal or defending. 

If the ground ipcloftd is intended pnly 
fpr pleafure, the Hopes, if planted witH 
proper Ihrubs, will api)ear more beautif\il j 
and in a kjtchen-garden, if they defcend 
towards the eait or ibuth, will be fit place$ 
to ftt feveral kinds of vegetables in, as 
^ans, peaft, §cc, which will be earlie^ 
ripe by far than thofe which are fet in ^ 
Pat quarter : and I have known ilandar4 
vjiies planted on fuch declivities, whofe 
jFruithgs ripened well. 

After the levels of the borders are fixt, 
preparation miift be piade for building the 
walls in the beft and ftrongeft manner, to 
prevent their leaning or falling, which arc 
generally th? ciFefls of g^ too (hallow foun- 
^tion. 

In buildiijg walls for fruit-trees, it flioulfi 
Jje confidered what fpace of wall each tree 
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I come to its full growth : 200 
if wall (hould be 
f the moft vigon 
ftock, and 150 to 

i and the fame i 
ind Ibme of the la 
ecsj other kinds 
;ls vigorous, Ihoul 
lowed them, and tl 
nd neflaiines. 

fpaces of wall c 
known, at the e: 
illars fhould be ei 
may be fprmig, v 

to be level with 
r, and the tren< 
hree feet lower j 
in proportion to 1 
f the foil be a ftri 
ire of two feet for 
viU be fufficient, 1 

or fand four fet 
be required, and 
k or elm planks 1 
fame timber, (yew 
be better) to fix 

04 
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There needs no centre made \yitl> boards 
for turning thefe ^rches, for t:lie earth 
may be trodden or rammed down hard 
between piHar and pillar, and tbep pared 
away elliptically. 

In plate the fecond, there are giveji 
both plan and upright of a wall qf this 
Jcind, which makes the method more in- 
telligible ; and plainly fliews, that not one 
half of the materials is funk in fuch a 
foundation, as in one built whpJUy with 
brick or ftone, 

I have lately feen fome walls \m^% ioc 

inclofing a kitchen-garden, ^here, fome 

part of the ground whereon the w^lls were 

buik, was Jiine or ten feet lower, tl^^ th? 

furface of the defigned borders ; ;theic walls 

-6m the bottom of thofe 

ck-work without ai'ches: 

id which I hav? pfopofed 

f, inucb labour ■ and cr- 

b^en fayed. - ' , 

iJQt it alhes, elms, or other fpreil-tree^. 

grow near the outfid?, it may be objefted, ■ 

that their roots will gjowthro'th^archeSj, 

and greatly impoveriih the border j but to ' 

prjycnt their fpot§ from paffiiig thrpugl^ 



% 

a ^aU of a lurick 'm pixadxh may b$ made 
ffoiB tiij; ^KJttom to the top pf {ud^ sa- 

<*» ' , '' 

Tho' where the lands a4iP>n<'>g ^r? not j 

j)),ants(j vith teWa thdb srches wij) Ije of J 

great sdK^ntage to tl|c trees in the gardfli. '' 

for tl^e^ will ejn^nft their roots through . 1 

theijy ^n4 ^^^ djopble the quantity <rf- i 

foil to colleft proper juices from. J 

I have fc^n fopie walls ftuck with tiles fz 

projeftiflg, c^e(l ijorizoptal iheltersj fome * 
t(uiJt v^ifh large pijlifrs, and others with 

curves : all thrf? *re ^t^ended with evils of i 

one kincj or other; for the hprizontal 'J 

ftdtqrs aje greaf receptacles pf noxious 1 
infsiifts. particularly of the fnjall green 
and variegated calerpi^^s, Sec. wthich leave 
their eggs there to he h 

of the fi^n the eqliiing j 

become very delh'uftive 1 J 

both the le»ves and Uofl ] 
f ei(r, '&c. and ev^ thj 

. are, unfpl^d. Thele i ,__,_ ., i 

the l^ves of the apriqot, cherryi juvl plum, ^ 

jmd eat deeply ir^ty their ft-uits when grown j 

to a gopd fize j fo that they perifh and J 

flrop off t|ie trees. Thele Ih^lters are lik.e- J 

wife 1 
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wife very prejudicial to both fruit and 
branches, by depriving them of the de- ' 
fcending dews, from which they imbibe 
ttreAt nourifliment. 

oned have al- 
ies, they Hiade 
trees part of 
)rtion to their 

irv^s have in 
lore heat than 
er, the winds 
ounding from 
oy the tender 
rees, "whereby 
than the heat 
! other can be 

e, that walls 
i, as'mention- 
11 others, hav- 
ts about two 
, in order to 
places, where 
i had, I have 
)urpofe, being 
t in length, fix 
inches 
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inches deep in the middle, and th~"' ---'^ - 
deep on each edge, which when 
and come to a proper degree ol 
was laid upon the wall, and am 
end very well. There is Ukewif 
Mr. Heniy Graves, jun. pf Nev 
Trent, in Nottinghamflure,.artii 
for this and odier ufes j the ingi'i 
chiefly lime, plaifter, and fane 
much cheaper than ilones bro 
far diftant places. But it muft I 
that the plaifler-copings will f 
new J fo tiiat there ought to be 
about an. inch left between a 
.c^henyife they will not lie cl 
walls. 

All kinds of copings ought 
hollow made from one end to 
with a gowge, or any inftrume 
fort, on the under-fide, about hi 
deep, and as much from the edj 
for without this hollow, when tl 
only two inches, the water will 
follow the underlide of the c< 
difcharge itlelf down the walls, 
they are decayed when froft ii 
enfues. 
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As to th? height of walls; it may be nrade 
at the pleafure of the owner -, but I think 
betwixt Bine and twelve ^^u above ground 
is fuificient for any kind of &uit-treed ; 
for the diftance allowed from tree to tree 
;. i,.f„„ <;», ;« „„.^ft;on to the height 

aUs ou^t to be in 
.eight, and one of 
to have two bricks 
: of eight fe«, and 
et, high, a briii snd 
ev«rt the wall ftcm 
tap. 

-.-■»** 
'. XII. 

tocks in general. 

30ft proper fer. each 
ought as well to be 
, as what Ibil is moft 
m thefe two things 
es, and the goodneis 
awl. The beft way 
to plant, is to raife 
which they will 'be 
better 
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affured <rf what they do ; but 
[leir trees of norferyftieft, they 
ntly inquire upon what ftoci 
pTQp^atcd. 

r ftocks are in &>itx me&Aire : 
I the kinds of trees raifed on tl 
part of a treb, let it be ever fo i 
t its root upon the parts below 
:aftes of fruit may be impR 
y ftocks (and which are prope 

hereafter) as well as by prdpe 
rhaps it may be the opinion i 
all juices are changed by the 
$ through which they pafs, a 
ees propagated upon any ftock 
r will equally prodtice good fi 
heir growth is healthf^ and 
f they will give themfelves the 
amine this point carefully, ar 
ircjuficc, they wiH' find as conl 
ference -(with rtfpe^ fo fruit} 
3 as between foils, 
heir opinion indeed has fome 
m in it } for as the apricot, : 
ti, and neftarine, are generallj 
I plunt-ftocks, yet bear fruit 

kind, ijrfiidi fliews fhat ju 
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a fmall biK^^ 
ind joined to 
ich is feldom 
d the breadth 

yet if dife- 

tafte of tho 
II give an in- 
al, ^^z. If one 
in a wet clay 

propei-Iy dry, 
he :^nie kind 
md the fame 

very different 
ze and good- 

wo nonpareil 
upon a para- 
;rab, and both 
nd fituation, 
produce fruit 
parifcHi to the 
perfon HiQuld 
he could not 
fruit. 

rence between 

hen one was 

ind the other, 

upon 
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upon a codling ftock ; for tho' the juices 
were fo hx changed by pafling through the 
buds and por^ofnonpattilbratiches, as to 
produce fruit alike in (hape, yet their taftes 
were different, and ibmewhat refembled 
the tafte of that fruit which the ilocks 
would have naturally produced. The juices 
of the crab and codling are known to be 
very add, but the juice of the natural fruit 
of the paradife is fweet. 

This inftance (tliough I could givemapy 
more both in v^etable and animal life) 
I hope will lufficiently fliew how neceflary 
it is to have regard to the choice of ftocks j 
of whoie proper forts, for different kinds 
of fruit, I fliali treat in their order. I 
have omitted the method of grafting and 
budding, becauie it has been already treat- 
ed of by many, and is well known and per- 
formed by moft gentlemen who delight ii^ 
gardening, as well as by the nurTerymen. 
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CHAP. xin. 
Ctf Stocks proper for Apricots* 

S moli kinds of apricots, wkdri fuHjf 
ripe, have no very agretaMe tafte 
to a nice palate, for they are neither truly 
' melting nor breaking, btit rather too fweet 
and mealy j fo when they are badded £i^* 
on any kind of plum ftocks which have 
that fort of juice, their froit bfecotncsmolrd 
* riiealy and fweet than that of thoft which 

were budded upon ftocks whol^ ]\acea 
were more acid. ,^ 

The flocks, upon which I have found the "^ 
;^ - apricot to profper beft, and yield the Atia;^ , 

f<- palatable fruit, are the common red wheslti"' 

plunis; they have a tart tafls, and areT 
flocks tolerably free from gum and fiicktr^; 
and may be raifed from ftones or layers. 
I have fometimes thought (though I 
f, never tried it) that the Orleans flocks 

p would make an improvement in the apri- 

cOt, if .they were budded clofe to the 
ground ; otherwife they will be fubjeft to 
gum, as old branches in that kind of tree 
are : 
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are : I can't recommend any other fort of 
ftock, be the trees defigned for walls, efpa- 
liers or, dwarf ftandai'ds, 

C H A P. XIV. 

Of Stocks proper for Almonds, with the 
earlieft way of bringing the trees to 
bear. 

Single bloflbmed almonds, with fweet 
kernels, will produce fruit, either if 
they are planted againft walls, or are ftand- 
ards, and are proper plants for the mix- 
tures generally made in the quarters of a 
large wildernefs, or in bofquets of flirubs 
on extenfive lawns ; they make a beautiful 
appearance early in the Ipring, by the 
abundance of their pale red coloured flow- 
ers, and bear fruit very plentifully without 
much trouble. 

They may be propagated by budding on 
the mufcle or common red wheat plum, or 
raifed from ftones ; tho' they bear not fo 
early this laft way : but if a branch from 
one of the young plants raifed from ftones, 
be budded on the fame ftock, it will fooner 
E pro- 
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produce fruit, both in thefe and any other 
trees ; becaufe at the place of inoculation, 
it gives a curved (hape to the capillary 
veffels, by which the fjpeedy motion of the 
fap is retarded : for when the veflels are 
more ftraight, the fap, by its afcending. 
motion, is hurried faft to the extreme parts 
of the principal branches, and there fpends 
itfclf in Ihoots and leaves ; but when its 
motion is flower, as it is when the vefTels 
are more circular, by grafting or inocula- 
tion) then the collateral buds receive k 
greater quantity of fap, and are prepared 
for bloflbms, or with fuch flioots as natu- 
rally produce them, being lefs vigorous 
than the principal or upright ihoots are. 
They that have leifure to make experiments, 
in order to raife new kinds of fruits, may, 
by taking a bud from a branch of any of 
their feedlings, and inoculating it upon its 
own ftem, (or any other) as foon as *tis ca^- 
pable of receiving one ; and, with due man- 
agement, they will fee the fruit of their la- 
,bour much fooner than any other way. 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. XV. 

Of Stocks proper for Apples* 

THERE are feveral forts made ufe 
of ; as thofe rdifed from crabs and 
apple kernels^ from layers of the codling, 
para^ife, and creeper apple-tree : I don't 
well know what fort of fruit the laft bears } 
but tree? which I have known propagated 
iq>on them are of an extreme flow growth, 
and may therefore very juflly be called' 
dwarfs. 

It would be tedious here to point out 
what ftock is proper for each tree that may 
be planted in a garden ; for which reafi>ii 
I Ihall only lay down a few rules with re- 
lation thereto, whicb if obferved will ha 
a guide upon moft occafions, viz. Thc^ 
trees that are defigned for efpaliers or 
dwarfs of any Ihape whether horizontali 
concave, convex, or conical, fliould be pro- 
pagated from paradife or codling flocksi 
as the nature of the fruit requires ; fuch 
as produce fruit of the fweeteft flavour, 
ai]4 axe fqpn^ apt to turn mealy and in- 

£ 2 fipid. 
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fliould, in order to improve their 

be grafted upon cgdling flocks ; 
ofe whofe fruit yields juices of a more 
nd rough tafte, may be improved 
ially in a wet fummer) by grafting 
an paradife ftocks, which naturally 
:e fwcet apples. 

h as arc defigned for ftandards may 
fted upon crab flocks j or thofe raifefl 
he kernels of apples, only grafting 
fore direfled for dwarfs) the fweet 
lealy forts upon the. crab,, arultii^ 
upon apples. ' . 

as the fruit of flandards is for the 
lart made ufe of in the kitchen, for 
J, &c. I recommend the crab flock 
ioli of them ; bacaufc kitchen-fruit 
valuable without a tail tafle, either 
:s or pies ; and, if made into cyder, 
loft agreeable to the palates of the 
dges of that liquor. 
!. Graft upon paradife and codling 
ocks as near the ground as poffiblc 
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C H A P. XVI. 

Of Stocks proper for Cherries. ' 

THERE are only two forts that I 
know, made ufe of to propagate 
others upon, that is, the fmall black cherry 
generally ufed in brandy, and a red one 
which. grows wild, in woods: both are 
very free from gum, whereas moft other 
kinds are. fubje6t to it. The fruit of the 
red is fomewhat more acid than that of 
the black, and different kinds may be -pro^ 
pagated upon them at pleafure : but ob- 
lerve this, let the place of grafting or bud- 
ding, in all fueh as are defigned for ftan- 
dai-ds,|be at the height where the heads aic 
intended to begin. If the ftems be of othei; 
kinds thanthofc above mentioned, they will 
be fubje^t to gum, ^nd not be Co long 
lived. 
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CHAP. xvn. 

Of Stocks proper for Ne^arines and 
Peaches. 

[ESE kinds of trees are eriginally 
latives -of a t/ariner climate, than 
here the juices contained in the earth 
the fun'3 rays rendered more deli- 
ley are very delicate both in theif 
uid foils, eipecially the beft forts, 

which are firft railed abroad. The 
generally ufed to propagate them 
re plums, y'li. thfe fiiufcle and wheat 
on which fome kmds thrive well, 
BTSwill not, particularly the choiceft 
he beft method is to rebud them 
le jnoit vigorous juid healthy kindS} 
tre generally fuch as have been 
rom ftones in Engl^id ; but few 
; are to be compared in goodnels 
ofe raifcd in France, &c. though 
foreign kinds be firft budded upon 
ns before mentioned, they will not 

well, and are more fubjeft to 

than thofe that are rebudded upon 

healthy 
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healthy kinds of peaches or apricots; by 
which they arc rendered ftrongcr, and thtir 
fruit abundantly better* 

The bcft plum flocks for peaches and 
neftarines (that I am acquainted with) arc 
the green- gauge, either railed by ftones or 
layers, on which moft kinds thrive well, 
and produce healthy long lived trees, with 
well flavoured fruit. 



CHAP. XVIIL 
Stocks proper for Plums. 

TH E common forts of thefe trees are 
generally raifed from fuckers, on 
which others of the beft kinds are either 
grafted or budded -, and feveral in common 
orchards arc planted for ftandards upon 
their own roots, without any alteration ; 
but the beft forts do mighty well when 
propagated upon the green gauge, raifed 
as direfled for peach ftocks, &c. they are 
very proper ftocks, for if the kind propa- 
gated happens to die, they will make trees 
upon their own roots, either dwarfs or 
ftandards, and bear good fruit. 

E 4 C I^ A P. 
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CHAP. XIX. 

Stocks proper for Pears and Medlars. 

■^HERE are generally two forts of 
flocks made ufe of for thefe trees, 

is, the pear and quince ftocks, and 
etimes white thorns j tho' trees upon 
laft mentioned ftocks bear, yet their 
: is always gritty at the core, therefore 

ought not to be made ufe of : quince 
zs in feme kinds of pears produce the 
: ill elFeft, but are the moft proper f^ 
rfs and efpaliers ; but the budding or- 
ting muft be performed clofe to the 
nd. Suitable kinds may be propagated 
1 them, by examining the catalogue of 
s and their qualities, and chufmg fuch 
re of tlie melting fort ; for thofe of 
ireaking fort are apt to become ftony, 
ially in a dry fummer; therefore thefe 
forts ought to be upon free ftocks, 
as are raifed from the kernels of good 
ing pears, gathered froth trees that 
healthy, whofe branches are always 
from canker : on thefe ftocks trees 
defigned ' 
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^efigned for ftandards ftiould be grafted, 
and fo Ihould likewife medlars. 



CHAP. XX. 

General Obfervations to be made in the 
choice of Fruit-Trees. 

THEY that intend to buy their trees, 
Ihould chufe fuch (after the (locks 
and kinds are known) as ftand not too 
clofe in the nurfery ; for if they do, their 
*,*&9Qt§ will be long-jointed, tender and 
i^ungy; befides, their buds will be very 
weak, elpecially the loweft, and will be 
long kept back from a bearing flate, by 
•having been deprived by each other of the 
fun*s rays, of which no trees can have too 
much in a nurfery j for they attraft and 
carry off a great quantity of watery par- 
ticles from them 3 and the earth about them 
when planted at proper diftances, which^^ 
when they are not, are very prejudicial to 
them, and if weeds have been fuffered 
to grow amongft dwarfs, their branches 
will appear like the branches of thofe 
w|iich grew too near each other, or rather 

worfe } 
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woffe ; in fhort, the roots of aU trees arc 
much hurt by weeds, for they exclude the 
fun's rays, which would other wife warm 
the foil, and much encourage the growth 
of the fibres, and confequendy that of the 
trees. 

It is not much to be regarded from 
what kind of foil you take your trees, 
provided they have the following marks 
of health, viz. If their (hoots at the, ex*. 
tremities be very full of buds, and are 
plump, without any appearance of mildew 
or blight, and all their other parts free 
from canker, gum and mofs ; for all thefe 
are fyroptoms of a defeat in the roots ; and 
tho' planting them in proper foils will re- 
move it in time, yet it will not be prudent 
to chufe fuch trees, for there muft fas I 
have faid before) be time and proper ma- 
nagement applied in order to recover them 
' from their ill (late. Befides, there is a year 
or more loft with regard to their beaiing, 
than if they are at firft free from fuch de- 
fect and imperfeflion. 
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CHAP. XXL 

Shapes moft proper for Apricots^ Peaches, 
Almonds, Nedarines, the Morels and 
fmall May Cherries, when taken from 
the Nurfery, either for walls or efpaliers. 

IN my opinion it is beft for an apricot- 
tree to have, when planted, two ftrong 
branches befide collateral ones, as the figure 
' of a tree taken from the nurfery in plate 
IV. figure I. if the branches have been 
once cut down in the nurfery, and thofe 
parts well heal'd, they are not the worfe,and 
the more the principal branches are ex- 
panded from each other, the better ; for 
when they have fuch a fhape, theie is more 
probability of their having put forth coU 
lateral fhoots early in the lafl fummer; 
and at more regular diftances, than if the 
principal branches are more ere6t. 

The peach> neflarinc, and almond, all 
which bloiTom in the lafl fummer's fhoots, 
require the fame ihape with the apricot, 
and ought to be cut down in the nurfery 
after the fame manner. The fmall May 

7 cherry- 
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cherry-tree, and the morella, fhould be 
treated the fame way. 

If almonds, apricots, and peaches, &c. 
be cut down in the nurfery they may .be 
helped with refpe6l to their Ihape in April, 
by leaving fuch buds as point moft to the 
fliapes above ^diredled, and by confining 
•the fhoots that come from them with 
flakes and bandages as they grow ; but I 
don't mean that the branches of thefe 
laft mentioned trees fhould be brought 
to a level pofition, for if they were, they 
would be apt to throw out flrong collateral 
fhoots too near thofe which T call the mean 
ftems, which would greatly retard their 
progrefs ; for the two principal fhould be 
of as great a length as poffible in a proper 
pofition, i. e. they fliould incline about 
thirty degrees. 
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CHAP. XXII. 

Of Shapes proper for Pears, Apples, Plums, 
and the ftrongeft growing Cherries, whe^ 
ther defigned for Walls or Efpaliei's, 

^ - and how they ftiould be ordered in the 

* Nurfery. 

>nr^ I S requifite that all thefe kinds 
X fliould have three principal branches 
or more,v anfwering the figure in plate III. 
figure I. and if they be more than a year 
old from the time of grafting, it is a gene- 
ral cuffom with nurferymen to cut the 
branches every year, leaving only two or 
three buds of each ypung flioot^ but I would 
have two fidq branches left to their full 
length, both in the apple, cherry, plum, 
and pear-t;-ee, and only have the central 
or upright flioots cut to a foot in length, 
if there be three of them (as generally 
there are upon a grafted tree •) but if there 
be only two, then one of them ought to 
be cut to about the length of fix inches, 
and the other left to it5 full length, which 
.will produce from moft of the buds ftuds 

8 for 
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for bloflbms, and that which was cut down 
will produce a fucceflion of branches. 

Whofoever has the management of 
theie trees in the nurfoy, ought to leave 
thofe two (hoots uncut which grow the 
moft horizontal : cutting fuch branches as 
are moft upright will caufe fre(h ones to 
iilue ; for if there be only left on each 
upright branch about three plump budsi 
fhofe buds which are neareft the bottom^ 
of the ihoots are very flat for the mofl: 
part, and of no value, and fhould be 
rubbed off to encourage the reft. 

The taft mentioned kinds of fruit-trees . 
(in thenurfery) may with very little trouble 
be brought to the defired ihape, i. e. the 
iide branches when a year old may be cauC» 
ed to grow horizontally, by confining them 
in the fummer with hooked ftakes ; but 
in confinihg them thus, great care muft be 
taken, left the branches, which are then, 
very tender, be broken, and the trees there- 
by rendered rather worfe than better. 
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CHAP. XXIH. 

Shapes proper for Mulberries^ Vines, and 
Figs in the Nurfery, either for Walls or 
E^aliers. 

Mulberries and figs are raifed from 
layers or cuttings, and ought to 
be chofen ivith three branches or more, 
with lai^ lively buds at their upper ends. 
Vines likewife are raifed from layers, and 
the number of branches fhould be two or 
three. I am furprifed that any one fliould 
prefer cuttings to layers, when .the latter 
have roots, the former none, and muft at 
leaft be a year more backward. 

Note, I advife by all means to chufe fuch 
plants as ftand thin in the nurfcry; for 
thofe that are near together are the mod 
tender. 
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CHAP. XXIV. 

Shapes proper for Dwarf Fruit-Trees of- 

' all kinds. 



THE kinds of fruit-trees , generally- 
kept dwarfs, are the apple, pear, 
plum, and cherry, and fometimes the 
apricot : but this laft ought to be kept very 
low, otherwife it will fufFer much, both in 
bloflbms and fruit, from violent winds. 
This and all the reft fhould be chofen with 
four branches or more upon each tree, and 
though they , are commonly propagated 
upon ftocks very near the ground, yet 
their ftems ought to be a foot high ; for 
if they are not, the branches will be fo 
near the borders, that in fmart fhowers 
the rain will rebound from them to the 
fruit, and cover fuch as are loweft with 
foil, by which they will become lels beau- 
tiful to the eye, and much worfe in tafte 
than others, by receiving too much water. 
Befides, if their ftems be not of the height 
abovefaid, it will be very difficult to keep 
the borders clean from weeds. 

All 
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AH the flioots that form the heads of 
dwarfs (hould, as near as pofiible, be of 
an equal height, which may be effe6led 
by (lopping the principal branch when a 
year old, at the height defired j at the 
fame time* all the lower buds fhould be 
rubbed ojff, and only five ,9r fix . left, which . 
are neareft the top. 

If thefe heads be two ^years old belbi^ 
the trees are removed, t|^pj,;^p not the 
worfe, if thQ branche|s^hgLve.. bfieii kept in 
• a horizontal pofiji9n,^,excs|^t one fiififered 
to:growup^ght.;.r.,, ^.. ^.;^ .,,... .^ ^ 
'V' Some ftahdard vines fepii^r gfjapes which 
ripieh well in England t'^thev oug^ht to 

have ftifF ftems /prepare4r ^^W^ may be 

dofie by tying tTicm .^u'i^q' ftakes about 

A" foot nigh, before they" make? a head. 

Figs, may be trained up and brought to 

bear in the fame manner : Ijut, thefe two 

laft Require, a differerit'prebaration foil, 

as before has. beeiilhewn/ ' /. 

jGbofeberries, and ciirmnts, bear beft 

'tip6n fingle ftems, abpijit; ,tli.e height of 

' thbfe o£ the other dwarfs, Ibeittg free from 

'Xuckex^at their root^, and having their 

•' ' ' F , heads 
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heads about two years old', with branches 
regularly ipread round, but not too near 
each other. 

» • 

CHAP. XXV. 
Shapes pfbpfetfol' Stsindard. Fruit-Trees. 

« 

TH£ fttijt-trees commonly planted 
in Oi*ch2(r4s, are ihc apple, pear, 
^plum,. Chehy, medlar, .yv;ai&iut, mulberry, 
' arid quinci^-tfe^e^ 5 the tal¥ of which is upoh 
its own root; from whifh a fliraight ftem^ 
'ought to be. txairied to the height of fix 
'f^ at l6^;' if tower, their heads wiU^'^ 



'ihjured ^y icattte, when they are put in to 

-pafclrfe ^rrfon^fl ^hemV as thi^ often are 

When the .tttes have t)een ^lantied a few 

* VearS : SlHhk JifeoVe mehtiohed trfees fti<mld 

have ftf aight fteiiis, of the fame height 

with ttfdt or tiie Quince, 'iiid ought eaclb 

of them to havfe fiive branches or more at 

' the jfiead, pUftiffg . oiit at' equal dift^pes 

from tHe ^'^fojlnd, zrfdjpom each'<>ther 

as tiest ^s- Jpoirtble ; iiohe i)\\i one of tj&e 

^brandies moitld Iland ere^, ah3 ii" the 

heads 
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h^ds be above a year old, th^ are not the 
worfe. Note, the almond, fweet chefiiut, 
and filberd^ muft have fiiapes like the 
former, 

CHAP. XXvi. 

The Method of taking up Trees and re- 
planting them in tne ikme Garden. 

TREES fliould be taken up very 
carefully, left they be injured, for 
on this their future fuccefs depends ; tho' 
I have feen it performed very carelefly by 
nurferymert's . labourers, who only ftrike 
dowft a fpade with their ffeet round them, 
and then with both hands pull them iip, 
not having any regard to the uncut roots, 
which are very often br6ken 6fF, or Iplii 
near .liie ftjpm ; befides, thofe thajate cut 
thro^ pr6vt very often tcto fhort. ' / 

Tho' au]thors have direfted that the 
roots fliould be reduced to a ctertain length, 
yet I am jvell affufed, that the longer. Jhe 
horizoiital coots^ are left, the better fhey 
are; for they chiefly ; abforb fuch juice's 
from the earth as :pr6mote vegetation; 

F 2 and 
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and therefore no length can be well afllgn- 

ed, as to the roots, but it ought to be, 

carriage confidered, as great as poHible, if 

they are brought from a diftant nurfery^ 

' • ■ ■ " • irt of 
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from under the trees, leaving only that 
which inclofes the greatefl part of the 
roots ; care muft alfo be taken to alt the 
longeft roots that are in the way, with a 
knife, not with a dull fpade, for that will 
rather break than cut them; and will (hake 
off too much earth, efpecially from the 
largeft kinds of trees, becaufe their roots 
are ftrong, and require a greater ftroke 
with the fpade to break or cut tliem ; and 
the larger trees are, the more earth ought ' 
to be left about their roots, in order to re- 
tain proper juices for the fupport of the 
other parts: after they are thus opened 
and cut round, a hand-barrow may be 
-thruft under them, on which they may be 
carried to the place where they are to be 
planted; but before they are planted, let 
all the large roots that are in fight be 
carefully examined, and if any of them 
are broken, let them be cut off with a 
Iharp knife, in fuch a manner, that the 
part floped may ftand downward like a 
horfe's hoof; for if the flope be on the 
upper fides of the roots, their woody parts 
will be ^pt to receive too much moiflure^ 
and thereby become rotten, and greatly 

. F3 re- 
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retard the growth of the trees for many 
years. 

I (haU defer the method of plantings 
jbU I have fpokcn of the management of 
trees^ that are to be fetched from diflant 
nurferiesy which cannot have much earth 
brought with them; but the length of the 
roots ought to be as great as poflible^ as 
has been before direfied: the roots of 
thofe muft be h^red and opened^ in the 
fame manner as the roots of trees which 
are to bie tranfjplanted in the fame garden; 
they muft not be too violently pulled by 
their ftems> bu^ let all their roots be cut 
thro' with a knife^ or fhai^ ijpade, and 
packed up, as I (hall direct in the next 
chapter. 
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C HA P, XXVII. 

m 
i 

How to pack up Trees fo, as that they 
may be carried fafe to places remote 
from whence they are raifcd. 

IMuft own that I have received peach- 
trees and nectarines from Mr. Henry 
Woodman of Strand on the Green, in rfip 
county of Middleiex, which I planted for 
the Reverend Mr. Ewer, of Bottisford near 
Belvoir caftle; all of them lived and fomb 
.bore Jfruit the fiift year after planting, 
tho* they were brought above a hundred 
miles, and only packed up with ftraw and 
iQatts; ttey have been planted nine year*, 
and are now ftrong healthy trees. 

But there: is a better method of packing 
trees, elpecially apples, pears, plums, chpr- 
ries, ice. that are defigned for walls and 
eipaliers, by reafon of their fhapes dc- 
fcribed fome pages before, which is this* 
Let there be provided large hampers, made 
of the fame materials as thofe commonly 
iifed for packing bottles in, when they arc 
to be conveyed to diftant places, and let 

F 4 their 
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their length be about four feet, their 
brea(Jth at each end about two feet and a 
half, but in the middle they need not be 
above one foot and a half broad, and let 
their depth be in proportion to the number 
of trees intended to be packed therein j 
then let mofs be gathered, which grows 
plentifully in the fhade under hedges, or 
in woods, and coKrer the bottom of the 
hampers therewith ; and after, let there 
be between each layer of trees, a layer of 
mofs J if fome of the trees be laid with their 
roots to one end of the hamper, and fome 
to the other, more may he packed therein. 
And if the mofs, which is much fofter than 
ftraw, be moderately moiftened at firft, it 
will retain its n^diftufc a great jrfiriytl^? 

CHAP. XXVIII. 

t 

f 

The Benefit of cutting Roots and Branches 
at the time pf removal. 

AT the time of planting fruit-trees/ 
fome cuttipg is required both in 
their roots and branches ; but before any 
.4ireftioij5 can be laid down for pruning, 

• 
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it ou^ht to be well confidered in what cafes 
it is ferviceable. The roots will certainly 
be leflened by being removed j if they bq 
taken up ever fo carefully, fomc of the 
imall ones will be broken off, and others 
in cairiage become fo dry, that their 
minute veffels can no longer be ferviceable 
to the plants they belonged to ; then con- 
fequently, the quantity of juices which the 
loots that are left can abforb, muft be lefs 
than the quantity abforbed by all the 
roots before they were taken up; for 
which reafon it Will be very neceflary to 
Jeflen the branches in proportion, as hear 
as can be reafonably conjeftured, to the 
veffels that are loft at the roots : if this be 
. done, the trees thus removed will continue 
their growth, except fhaken by the wind, 
or fome other outwaid obftru6lion : but 
if all. their brandies' remain upon them, 
if they live^ they will make but very flow 
progrefs in fliooting the next year, tho' 
planted in the moft proper foils ; an ill 
ftate of health will enfue, hardly ever to 
be altered or cured by even the moft pro- 
per treatment, for the fun will caufe them 
to exhale their juices as faft thro* the pores 

of 
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of the rind and leaves, as it did before 
they were removed, and the number of 
vefTels in the roots being lefTened, are not 
fufficient to keep the capillary tubes pro- 
perly full, whereby a part or all of them 
become ufelefs. If the whole number of 
veflels be deftroyed, death muft enfue, 
and if only a part of them, ficknefs : which 
I have very often fcen j for the rind on the 
fimhy fide has been quite dead before June 
next after planting. 

CHAP. XXIX. 

Cutting the Roots of Trees, &c. Obferva- 
tions on the common method. 

WEAKNESS is occafioned by dif^ 
ferent errors in cutting. The fiifk 
and ^reateft of which is, the cutting qf 
the horizontal roots fhorti at the time of 
planting, tho* it is done according totnofl: 
authors direction ; bqt I fuppof?, when 
they mention the cutting of roots of fruit- 
trees, to nine or ten inches long, they only 
mean the tap or downright roots ; fof 
fhoitening the horizontal I'pots too much 
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w^ certainly kflen the quantity, of jiuces, 
which trees naturally require^ becaufe 
there will not then be left a Ancient nuni!- 
ber of pores to receive them. 

If any of the ftrong roots be brc^en 
in the carriage, and the fmall iibres drie4 
and ufelefs, in fuch cafe the latter ought 
to be cut off clofe to the ftronger to ^^ch 
diey arc joined, othenwife they wUl corrode, 
and mix their corrupt matter with the na- 
taral juices contained in the pores <^the 
earth, whereby they will be rendered ua- 
wholefome before th«y enter the pores of 
the living roots adapted to receive them : 
aqd if thole roots that are ilronger be 
^Uen or bruifed, they muft be taken etf 
with a iharp knife, flying en the under- 
lie i if not, they wjll produce the ftmc 
jUeffea. Left all thoie that U whole, 
and are in a horiz(»)tal pofition. ov near 
it, be cut to a gix^t ox unlimited length ; 
yet the top- or downright ones, ihpuld 
be cut to about the length of a foot, by 
. whidi the number pf roots will be increaf- 
ed, ^d fooietimes the new ones will ex- 
tend themielves more horizontally, and 
be of greats jervjce to the trees* than 
thofc 
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thole which ftrike downward ; for the 
latter commonly caufe trees to ihoot forth 
, tranches' too luxuriant and full of fap, ■ 
which will not produce bloflbms. 

I grant, that. all ti'ees imbibe more or 
lefs part of the juices that fupport them, 
from the dews in the night, thro' the pores 
of the rind and leaves ; but the fun at- 
tra£ls more in the day than they imbibe 
in the night, otherwife they would grow . 
without any afliftance at all from the 
roots. 

By what has been faid, I think it ap- 
:pears necefiary', to have the horizontal 
roots left as long as poflible, that the 
branches may not want a fufficient quan- 
tity of moifture for their nourifhment. 

I cannot in this place help taking no- 
tice of a method recommended and prac- 
tifed by too many, that is, when the roots 
are become dry, to place them upright 
in water, for the fpace of twelve hours v . 
before planting; but this method is very 
, injurious to them: for at the feafon of the .^.: 
year in which trees are removed, the |.^ 
weather is cold, and the roots having too ,1" 
Ereat a quantity of water in them, and^- 
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wanting heat enough from the fun, to 
caufe an immediate evaporation, are there* 
by ftarvld. 

I have always found it more proper to 
plant injmediately after the roots were 
dreffed, in the manner befof e-mentioned ; 
and it is but reafonable to imagine, that 
they will meet with moifture enough in the* 
earth, and fuch forts as are more proper 
for them, than the waters taken from ex* 
ther fprings, rivers, or ponds; for the for- 
mer, by paffing through the pores of the 
earth, are mixt with the fait particles there- 
of, which caufe a fermpntation in the vef- 
fels or papillary tubesj^ as foon as they enter 
them* 



CHAP. XXX. 
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Of pruning Branches at the Time of 

Planting. 
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A Method which I have obfery^d to 
jLjL;.l?e generally pra6lifed, though of 
very ill confequence, is cutting the branches 
too Ihort,, and leaving too many in num- 
ber 
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het upon each tree : by which means the 
tttes are injured many ways ; for thovgft 
they fomethnes grow vigoroufly, yet th^ 
bi^sidbes are unduly placed, in any kind 
of fruit-trees, either for walls, ej^alicrs^ 
dwarfs, or ftafiidards : if the branches are 
too near each other, fome of them will be 
deprived of Ac benefit of the fun's rays ; 
awl wheft the branches of wall-trees, or 
ei|>alierS| ftand near each other, upon their 
ftcsnS) and are cut too fhort, it will be im- 
pofiible to lay them in a horizontal poii- 
tioft, without being much clofer tfian they 
ought to be, in order to make them bearj 
and if many of the new branches are cut 
out the next year, thofe that remain will 
be rhore luxuriant, and not blolTom veiy 
early. 

Befides, cutting branches too fliort, viz. 
to the length of fix or eight inches each, at 
the time of planting, fometimes occafions 
death, or ficknefs, e^ecially if the bran^rhes 
be veiy flrong, or more than one year old ; 
for then the buds left on, having bei^ fo 
fAuch fhaded, are very flat, and their fold- 
ings fttuth more difficdt to be forced open 
by^ the^ fap in its afeending ' mbtioh, than 
I thofe 
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thofe at the extreiniti^s of the fhoots, whidi 
always appear itiore plump. 

Thh is the fate, m a great meafure, of 

thofe that were Cut down in the nurlery 

the ytar before, which with proper cutting 

and managetifidrit iiiight have been made 

good trees. This fflethod of (hort cutting, 

which, as I have obferved, is generaUy 

piraflifed lipot^ ftaAdard-tfees of ill kinds> 

has different cffeds, according to the 

varibus fta;tes the heads of trees are in at 

that titlie, fdr fbixifc have their branches of 

one year old only, others of two, and 

othei-s of three ^eairs old, &c. Now if the 

head of a tifee be only one year old, fhort- 

' tting the branches caules the fucceeding 

ones to fpring out too near each other ;. by 

Which they will, Jn a very few years, either 

iJfofs arid ^an each other, or the hedd will 

be compofed of too gi-eat a oumber of 

branches j fo that all of thiem will not be 

of a proper ftrength, as fhall be demon- 

^fttated hereafter, by cuts adapted to the 

' feVer^l kifids- of fruit-trees. 

* This 'fhort cUtlihg or fttimping is the 
moft injurious to •trees whofe heads are 
furnilhed with branches of two pr three 

years 
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years old, &c. whether apples, pears,4)lumSy 
or cherries, for their buds are either pre-* 
pared for bloflbming the next fpring, or 
elfe with fpurs, which would bloflbm thp 
fecond or third year after planting ; but 
fach buds feldom pfoduce (hoots. 

To prevent the feveral difadvantkges 
Aientioned, by improperly cutting the heads 
of trees at the time of planting, it is nccef- 
iary to confider, firft, what proportion the 
roots loft by removal bears to thofe left 
on, and in fuch let the number of brangjies 
be leifened, with a proportional allowance 
for the drying of roots in the carriage, and 
the difad vantage which in tranfplapting 
muft attend them, the earth being not fo 
naturally placed to them as before. 
' All kinds of low trees may as well be cut 
after planting as before, but tall ftandards 
ihould be cut before, by reafon of their 
height. After I have done with planting, 
I fhall give full direftions^ for pruning 
fruit-trees of all ages; and I hope what I 
have faid here will prevail upon every ob- 
ferving reader, not to cut rafhly at the tinic 
of planting. 

CHAP. 
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Planting of Wall-TrfeeSi Dwar&, and 

Eipaliers; 

TH k metiloa of jprepkriiig (iiffereht 
foils for borders ha$ been treated of 
I ... 

before, in which direftiohs were given to 
turn them over twice bfefore planting. I 
ihall here only add, thkt the oftencr th^ 
are fo turned, the better the ingredients 
Will Be thixed With the liatural foil, and 
that it will be of ferVice to haVe the hoics 
wherein the trees are to be planted, dug 
Sibout a Wfeek or fdrtriight before ; for tf 
there be any tbugh dr hard particles in 
the foil, they will be dttfenuated by being 
fexpdfed to the air, arid changes of wea- 
ther: 

Fruit-ttees iliay be planted irorh thii 
iatter end of 06lober to the end of Feb- 

■ 

hiary, iat any time when there is no frofl^} 
but Oftober and Novcmtct- arc the moft 
pmper months for platitiiig, becaufe th« 
Weather is generally fflore mild and open 
in thcfe, than in the othet three j ilnd the 

G «arlief 
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earlier trees are planted, the more time 
will there be .for the earth to fettle well to 
their roots before the fpring ; but when 
the borders cannot be prepared fo early, 'tis 
better to plant later, even to the middle 
of March, than to lofe a year ; for un* 
doubtcdly al] thpfc.that are at the charge 
: of building walls, would willingly have 
■ fruit as foon as ppflibly they co^ld i and 
(the lofs of trees, if there be any, by 
planting fo late, may be fupplied the Oc- 
tober following, 
, ■ In fome fprings trees are more back- 
' waid in putting out by, near a month, 
^ than they are. in others, which ought to 
,j-bc well obfcrved with regard to plantii^ j 
if the buds begin to open,, 'tis too late . to 
plant, if tlie ti:ees aie to be removed -to 
'any confiderable diftances, for then the 
"veflels of the roots are more open than ba- 
^fqre^ and fooner become ufelels by draught 
"in carriage. "Trees may likewife be injuc- 
'cd by being removed too early in Oftob^r- 
■■As" ibbn as they,. have flied their leavg^, 
■''tis time to remove them. Sometimjss 
'apricots, peaches, and netSarJnes, will re- 
"tain their leaver till Decembei"; if they 

: . ■ ^ ^«>. 
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^Oj, they may be fafely removed in No- 
vemberi if the weather, is open> for the 
parts \vhich retain the leave? fo long are 
commonly fuch as are to be taken. ofF^ 
teing very apt to be killed by the winter's 
froft; ' ' ' 

The dlftahce which trees flibuld be 
planted from the wall cannot well be affign-^ 
)ed 5 it muft be in proportion to tte length 
tof the roots, Which ought not to be fhort- 
iened in order to bring the ftem nearer the 
wall 5 but if it may be done without cut- 
ting the rootSj I would have the ftems 
placed about ten or twelve inches froni the 
wall^ for when they are fixed at a* much 
greater diftancej- they will be more apt to 
throw out fuckers from their roots. 

Care muft be taken, in planting, to fix 
thofe parts that are cut at the place of 
budding or grafting next to the wall, for 
Ihey will thereby be fooner heal'd, and di& 
(charge the wet much better than if they 
were placed on the outfide* 

The holes having been dugj trial muft 
Ibe made to fee whether they be wide enough 
to receive the roots without preffing upon 
the fides, and of fuch a depth that -the 
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uppermoft roots may, when fixt thereid^ 
(land full as high, or rather higher than 
the furface of the border wherein they arc 
planted; for as the borders will fettle and 
he railed again in a few years, were not 
this precaution taken, the ftems of the 
trees would be buried. 

'Tis beft planting when the foil is mode- 
rately dry, for then it will intermix itfelf 
better with the roots than when it is wet, 
neither will it Ibe fo apt to fet hard when 
trodden clofe ; but if the foil be too moiijl, 
It will be proper to mix with it, before it 
is applied to the roots, either dry foot or 
coal-a/hes fifted very fine, which always 
have been kept dry j for the earth, and in- 
gredients applied to the roots, ought alwaye^jn;^ 
to be as fine as poffible. When the roo.^ 
are all covered, let the trees that haveftiff 
roots be fliaken up and down with the 
hands, that the earth may pafs more readily 
between the roots, and fill all the cavities : 
after the roots are covered to the depth 
of three inches, let them be gently trodden 
round, without, breaking or bruifing them;, 
f hen let a hillock be raifed round each tree, 
fix inches higher than the. other parts of 

the 
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ihc border, and about a yard in diameter ; 
afterwards let each hillock be covered with 
ibot or coal afhes^ mixt with an equal quan« 
tity of earth, to the thicknefs of half an 
inch, and all over the border about one 
fourth of that thicknefs, which will de»* 
fend the roots from dry or frofty weather. 
And \f the earth be very dry at the time 
of planting, let the trees be moderately 
watered round their roots. 

The method of fhaking and treading 
is not to be ufed, when trees are removed 
from one place to another, in the fame gar- 
den, with eaith about them ; for (baking 
will only draw the fmall roots into heaps, 
jind treading wiQ IjTeak ofFtheeartji. 

If trees be planted in November, or 
earlier, let all fuch branches be taken out 
?is are not confiftent with the trees intended 
fhape ; but they muft not be nailed up till 
February or March j before that time the 
roots will fettle with the borders, if the 
trees be let lopfe j hut if they be confined 
tp the walls, the earth then fettles from 
their roots, and leaves a cavity under the.nu 
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CHAP. XXXII. 

Obfcrvations on Pruning the Heads of Tr €e§ 

or Branches in general. 



TH E beft . kinds of fruit-trees that 
grow in England arc generally plant-^ 
cd in gardens fenced with walls, to which 
their branches are confined, that they may 
^ have greater advantages than common fron^ 
the fun's rcfle6J:ed heat, and that they and 
their fruit may be defended from the Vio- 
lence of winds,, which otherwife might be 
very deftruftive to both. 

There are generally in the fame garden 
other fruit-trees^ planted either to make 
efpaliers or dwarfs ; all which require grea^ 
care to keep them in due order, that the 
fruit which they produce, and the pleafure 
they afford to an admirer, may in fbme. 
jneafure make amends to the proprietor 
for the charges of building, planting, Sec/ 

The erefting of walls being very ex- 
pcnfive, no part of them cnight to. be left 
vacant, where any thing tending to plea- 
fure or advantage may be placed.r 

I have 
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Ihavc before fhewn what! thought n^ 
ceflSry to be . done before, and at th? time 
of planting 5 and Ihall now give fonie iii- 
reflions for keeping trees in the mod 
healthful ftate, produftive of good fruit 
in the greatefl quantity, and as early aftef 
planting as pofTible, without injuring them 
for the future : to efFeft which mat^ -oi* • 
dfeavour by various ways, and efpecially. 
immoderate pruning, tho* without effeft ; : 
for when the knife is moft made ufe of. ' 
therie is commonly the leaft fuccefe. Thp* ; 
there is ' an abfolute neceffity of leflening^ 
the number of branches at the time ^ of: 
traniplanting, or foon after, yet they ought- 
to be leffened in fuch a manner that thofc^ 
left on, and fuch as proceed froror th^m,-; 
may extend themfelves in the leaft^ time, fo- 
as to fill the fpace of wall affigned thfpj^i^': 
and that all the trees planted may^ ope 
with another, cover the whole wall,. wi|J^-r . 
out having their branches too near> eatcll. 
other, but that each may receive equal -ad^c 
vantages from the fun, air, and dews,. th€>^ 
itronger being confined in fuch a pofitipn>: 
that young ones may iffue, and be dbtaiar 
^4 from them when wanted. 

Q^ 3?ut 
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But before I fhew the method of prunt 
ing trees defigned for walls or efpaliers, \ 
ikall make Tome obfervations on thofe 
)unds of ftandard fruit-trees that are na- 
tural to our climate y for, I think, in thefe 

• • * * ■ ' * * 

nature beft fhews us the time and manner 
of pruning. 

If there arc two apple, pear, plum or 
pherry^-trees^ equal in health and urength^ 
at one year old after grafting, let them re- 
main fbme years after in the fame flations^i 
having fufficient fpace to extend their 
branches in> and one of them be pruned,' 
and the other not, but fuffered to grow in 
a fhape quite rude and natural, the latter 
vinll produce fruit much earlier than the 
otheri though, perhaps, its branches wil^i 
not be in fo regular a poHtion as thofe of 
^he former J hence it may be reafonably i% 
ferred, that premature pruning retards 
. bearing, and that pruning a healthy, ftrong 
ftandard in what manner foever> before 
Hofibming, will keep it longer back fronn 
a bearing ft ate than it would be, were it 
ifeft unplanned to the direftion of nature, 
alone 5 for ihprtening the branches takes 
away the buds from the extremities, whicht 

always 
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a^w^y s blofTbm firft, and \( fome of then) 
bp quite cut ofF, jhe vigour of thofe re- 
maining ^ill be increafed, and the more 
vigorous the branches are, thelongei'it will 
be before they blpfibm ; for it is obfervable, 
that thpie kinds pf ilandards before men- 
tioned, produpe moft fruit near, but Ibclow 
* fuch parts pf their branches as were onco 
the end of d- yefU:*$ (hoot, and on luch 
branches as are horizontal or declining ; 
for which reafoji I think it beft to leave 
vigorous ilandards unpruned, till they have 
ji^oflbmed, or pply to take out ibme of the 
upright branches that would gall others. 

Perhaps it \n^Y be faid, that of two of 
thefe tfees, the one cut and the pther un- 
(cut, the former will produce better fruit 
vrhen it be^rs than the latter. I grant it 
will, were the latter never cut at all ; and 
that pruning ^fter ttloiibming, as I hinted 
before, is very ferviceable to ftandards in 
the following ca|bs, which are manifeft 
%ns of their want of it. firft, when 
they bloflbm much, but bear no fruit, 
which fhcws that they are too weak, and 
that part, of their branches ought to be cut 
off^ by which t^ofe tlijjt are left will receive 

a greater 
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greater quantity o£ fap, and produce a» 
good fruit as others of the fame kind that 
have been often pruned, zdly^ When the 
fruit which they bear is fmall, and fome 
of the branches that formerly bore are co-< 
vcred with mofs, or are dead, then in or- 
der to enlarge the fruit, thofe moliy and 
dead branclus Aiould be taken out. 3d!y,| 
When trees put forth youpg branches out 
of. fome of the old ones which have bomj^ 
it fhews they want to be relieved by taking 
out the old ones, and enabHng them to 
produce their fruit upcin others. that are 
young. 

' From what hap been faid, I think, it ap-i 
pears vei^ plain, that cutting of itandard 
trees before they bear, is injurious, though 
afterwards ferviceable j i. e. of the cherry, 
plum, pear and apple. 
: I never faw apricots, peaches, or neflaT 
rines, bearwithoutcuttingjbut the almond, 
which neareft refembles them, bears plen-> 
tifully, and produces part of its fruit upon 
branches mjide the year before, and part 
upon ftuds proceeding from branches of 
two yeai-s old ; both of them are furniflied 
yfith buds at their ends, which produce 
■2 leaves. 
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Jeaves, and are a good flielter to the blof- 
foms and fruit. It is obfervable, tliat this 
tree bears moft fruit at the end of its 
brarjches j and for this reafpn, the ends of 
branches ought not to be taken off, neither 
from this tree, nor any other nearly like 
it, as thofe are which I juft before men* 
tioned. But the apricot fometimes pro- 
duces {hoots in autumn, from the ends of 
thofe ihoots made in the fummerj thefe 
latter made ihoots generally die v\ winter, 
therefore Ihould be take^i off at the next 
■ time of pruning. 

Though I have lhe\vn the ill confequences 
of pruning ftandards before bloffoming, 
except at the tirne of planting i yet trees 
planted againft walls Ihould be pruned in a 
proper manner, in order to reduce their 
branches to a juft number: for were all to 
be left on, there would, be too many to 
place againft the wall, without being too 
near each other, or at leaft than thofe 
^ou!d be upon the fame tree^ if it was a 
ilandard ^ for there is a great difference be- 
tween one and the other j moft' ftandard 
trees grow naturally in fiiape like a cone 
ipr hemifphere, fo that if one tree be ^ffand- 
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grd, and another planted againft a wall, 
and their branches extend m height and 
breadth, alike from their ftems, yet that 
which is a ftandard iills a fpace more than 
(louble to that of a tree planted agalnft 4 
wall: confequcntly, more than half the 
branches or buda which put forth from 
the latter ought to be taken oiF. This is 
the beil rcafon I can ^ve for pruning of 
wall-trees, before they have born ; but Ai-r 
terward it' is requifite to takethofe branches 
outt and leave young ones to fucceed them. 
But there is no need of fhortening branches - 
in any kind of old fruit-trees, to increafe 
their number, for young ones vviH naturally 
proceed from thoie th^t are nailed hori-* 
zontally. 

There are ipany that prune all kinds of 
wall-trees immoderately, twice in the fpace 
of a year: Firft, in the winter they fhorten 
all the branches, under the pretence of 
getting new wood to cover the walls ; Se- 
condty, in fummcr they cut a large quanr 
tity out of the trees ; becaufe, as they fay^, 
the w6od is too ftrong, or that there is top 
much. But to cut in the winter to g^ 
y/ood, and to cut wood out in th^ fummer, 
be. 
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l)ecauie, forfboth^ it is too ftrong, is^ I 
think, adding counter to nature^ and ipend-^ 
ing fap ulmeceiTarily ; for, as the fbength 
of the wood, and the growing of the 
branches too near each other, are entirely 
owing to the winter cutting, if the branches 
were then placed horizontally on the wall^ 
there would be no occaflon to cut out fo 
much in the fummer ; and the fap which 
the roots collected from the earth, would 
form new branches more fit for the pro- 
duction of fruit, and in fuch places where 
they might continue ; fo by this method the 
trees will bear, and the walls will be co- 
vered fooner than by any other. It may 
be objected, that leaving the branches to 
fo great a length, as not being cut at all» 
will weaken trees, or in other terms exhauft 
the fap from the roots ; but the contrary 
may be eafily proved. Admit both lides of 
a tree have at firfl an equal number o£ 
branches, and let either of the (ides be cut 
at pleafure, and obferve, by the buds what 
number of flioots may be produced from 
the remaining branches on that Tide which 
is cut (hort, then let whole branches be- 
left on the other lidc, in proper places, and 
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the ufelefs buds taken off, till their nuriii 
ber on each fide be equal \ by this manage- 
ment it nwy be reafonably expedited, that 
there will be an equal number of new 
In'anches on each fide ; now, if no more 
ihoots be produced, by leaving the branches 
iongj on one fide than there are on the 
other which was cut fhort, how can one 
metho(I>weaken a tree more than the other? 

• The confequence, indeed, of leaving the 
braiichtis long will be this, they will have 
produced fhoots at more proper diflrances^ 
and* cover the wall fooner with fuch as will 
earlier bear, than thofe on the other .£da»/ 
which ^ were cut fliort s befides, there will 
be no bccafion to thin them fo much in - 
futnmeron that fide* where the branches 
Were left the full length in winter, and the 
nfelefs buds difplaced. 

Ihave fcen neftarines and peaches* that 
have 4)een planted againfl walls ten or 
twelve years, which have been annually 
cut in the winter, in order to make them 
ftrong, and thinned in fummfer; according 
to the ufual cuflom, that the fruit may be 

* larger, and not too much fhaded. Excel-* 
knt rcafons and managements ! whereby 

two 
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third part of the wall 
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off, except fome to pn 
-per ylaces, then then 
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inflances given him, that ihortehing ht 
braaches was an ill pra£iicei both in the 
peach-tree and many others. 

The fig-tree, of fome kinds^ bearS pleii-^ 
tifully upon ftandards^ if their branches be 
never fhortened j and I have fcfcn fruit ri- 
pen well upon them in England; where 
the foil was diy and mixt with ftones^ itt 
fuch places where they were ftieltered from 
the winds \ but in othcrsi where they are 
expofed, the fruit is commonly beaten off 
by the winds before it arrives to maturity,- 
as it always grows very near the ends of 
the branches, and on no other partsi ex- 
cept the prefent years (hoots, or the upper 
ends of thofe of the laft year j therefore? 
their ihoots ought not to be ended in the 
winter i and there is no neceffity of fhoiti^ 
ning to procure young branches^ for there 
is always a fufhcient flock of them riiQng 
yearly from the roots, which, when the trees 
are planted againft walls^ may be trained 
up to fucceed others ; and if tliey grow to 
the top of the^ wall, may be taken out clofe 
t6 the ground- I (hall fay no more con- 
cerning the ufef ulnefs of pruning, but fhew 
how it ought to be performed upoa. the' 
different kinds of trees* 
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CHAP. XXXIII. 
Cats of Trees exi^ain'dy as in the third Plato.' 

I Am fenfible that cuts made ufe of in 
ieveral tracts of gardening, in order to 
fhew the figures of fruit-trees, are very 

much ridiculed, bccaufc of the uncertaintv 

of the number of brand 
may put forth, and of the 
may be eafily di&erned bi 
and* another, that are bol 
fame time, in like foil and 
I have cholen to make uf< 
explain my method of cu 
than I was capable of doin^ 
Plate III. Figure i. is 
tree that is properly ibrong 
properly ftrong, is, one t 
three branches of a yard in 
one that has its branches li 
in length, I call weak, ^ 
grafted a year, and taker 
tranfplant it, whether it be 
or plum, or cherry-tree, i 
nearly this ihape at the age 
H 
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2. is the fame planted againft a wall, and 
cut in the manner directed by all authors 
that I have read on this fubjecl. Fig. 3. 
xepreients the iame tree with the fhoots it 
would probably m^e, if it were properly 
taken up, and planted in a fuitable foil. 
Fig. 4. is the fame tree transplanted as 
Fig* !• being cut and nailed after the me? 
thod which I have pra£fcifed many years^. 
Fig. 5. is the fame with the inereafe of 
blanches made the firft year after plantings 
and nailed as intended for the winter order. 
Fig. 6. is a tree when grown to the height 
of the wall,, and the breadth allowed to 
each tree, fuppofe it be a pear upon a free 
ftock,- as may be proved by the fcale, if by 
it the fpace of wall it covers 13 meafurcd, 
for it is the lame as, ia before. allowed for 
pear-trees, upon fuch flocks. 
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CHAP. XXXIV. 

The Inftruments and Materials proper for 
a Drefler of Fruit-trees. 

I. A Well- tempered knife, with a nar- 
XjL row blade at the point, not much 
crooked. 

2. A whetftone for fharpening it. 

3. A mallet and chiflel, well telhpered, 
about two inches broad, and not too thick. 

4. A pair of Ihcars or fciflars to clip 
flireads with. 

5. Strong nails a little more than an inch 
long, .Avith,. thick flianks and heads: thofe 
made of Englijh iron are beft. 

6. A hammer, with a fhaft longer than 
the fpaces between the rounds of the lad- 
der. 

7. A balket about i z inches long, fix 
ixroad, and fix deep, with loops to put a 
belt through on one fide, that it may hang 
before the pruner, having the fide on which 
the loops are made bending, to reft the 
better againft his body, and a divifion in 
the middle for two different forts of flireads, 
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the longeft an inch broad or more, the 
fliorteft about a third part of an inch 
broad j the latter are beft for the bearers 
in peaches and neftarines. 

8. A ladder in length fuitible to the walls. 

9. A deal plank to tread upon, with a 
ftrap at one end to draw it by, if there be 
nothing upon the borders. 

10. A finall pair of pincers, with which 
nails may be drawn out better than with 
tjie claws of a hammer. 

1 1 • A white waflier's brufh will be ufeful ; 
for when trees are grown nearly large 
enough to cover the wall, they fhould be 
unnailed about three weeks before they are 
cut in winter ; it will be of fervice to them, 
for the winters rains and fnows will better 
wafh off ahd deflroy part of the caterpil- 
lars eggs, which are lodged upon various 
parts of the trees and walls, and likewife 
other infefts that harbour there in winter, 
in the foldings of the old fhreads, but by 
taking thefe fhreads off, and .turning them 
when ufed again, they lofe their fhelter, 
B-fore the trees are nailed up again, let 
brine be made ftrong enough to bear an 
egg, and with it and the brufli let the walls 

be 
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be wafhed all over, or as much as can be 
without breaking the buds or branches i 
this will be a great deftrudticHi to the in* 
fe6ls at that feaibn of the year. But before 
cutting and nailing, let the following rules 
be obierved ; let all cuts be made on the 
fides next the walls, and never let two 
branches be laid acrofs each other, except 
upon an extraordinary occafion for one 
year, not longer ; neither let a branch be 
pinched with the fhreads. Let the ftrong 
branches have ftrong fhreads. Never let a 
branch touch a nail, fo as to preis againft: 
it. >And before old ihreads are ufed, let 
them be foaked a night in the aforefaid 
brine. 

CHAP. XXXV. 

The firftTime of pruning and nailing a 
*Pear-Tree upon a free Stock, which had 
three ftrong Shoots or more at the time 
of planting. 

PEAR-trees bear their fruit upon ftuds 
or fpurs of various ages j and there 
are fome few which I have feen that bear 
upon the extremities of the laft year*s Ihoots^ 

H 3 others 
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bearing, as that which produced them was 
\iek}rc it was cut, fo that by cutting there 
is a year loft before they bear -, and every 
time this is performed on the ends of 
branches, it retards their bearing : I own it 
increafes the number of branches, but many 
of them will be in fuch places where they 
cannot continue the next yjsar, without be- 
ing too near each other in fome parts: 
I nail them horizontally, with an intent 
of procuring bearers at all parts of the 
horizontals j for the buds neareft the ftem 
are always more compafl:, and of a flatter 
ftiape, than thofe which are neareft the 
extremities of the branches, and are very 
feldom opened, if nailed upright i then the 
lower parts of the branches will be left na- 
ked, and the upper will put forth fhoots 
of too great a length to be left unnailed ; 
and if the next year they be cut out, or 
ihortned,it increafes the vigour of the other 
parts fo much, that many ftuds put fortii 
Ihoots, which would have produced blpf. 
foms in a yeai* or two more; and if nailed 
up, will be nearer each other, or in a more 
ere6t pofition than what the bcft authors 
dir«£t, and the beft pruners praftife, 

I come 
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I come now to the center branch or fttmt 
this ought to be left i a or 14 inches long, 
or longer, with three or four buds * or eyes 
at the upper end that appear plump, and 
are in a fair way of putting forth Ihoots : 
let all the others that are below, be rubbed 
off; for thofe that are neareft the bottom 
are moft flat, and when (hoots are produc- 
ed from them they are weak, and the more 
ib towards the lower end of the branches ^ 
befides they are in fuch places wheire (hoots 
are not wanted for my purpofe, therefore 
they (hould be taken off ; for the quanti- 
ty of fap^ fpent in forming n&lcfs branches, 
will be u(bful if driven to the upper buds, 
"^hich are defigned to produce (hoots in 
proper places. Let the ftem be cut an inch 
at leafi: above the uppermoft budj for when 
amputation is made too near it, it (bme- 
times prevents its (hooting, and if it (hoots 
at all, it is but in a very weak manner : 
die rea(bn, I iinagine, is, that too great 
a quantity of watery particles, entering into 
the fap ve(rels at the part cut, chill and 
retard the fap's motion, or by letting out of 

*Buds or ey^s are thoTe parts which appear higher thaa 
cbe bark upon a branch chat was made the kft year* 

thefe 
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thefe vcflels too great a quantity of dir; 
whereby the force of vegetation is weak- 
ened. 

' As all the feveral kinds of bon Chretiens 
feldom grow profperoufly, if they be tut 
too fhort at the time of plantings by rea-^ 
fon of the long fpaces bet,ween' their bads, 
whofe lowermoft are very flat, and fcarce 
difcemible, fp they, and all fuch trfees as 
produce Ihoots like them, fhould be cut 
at a greater length than fourteen inches, 
in order to preferve fdme plump and full 
buds upon that part of the fhoot left on, 
which will certainly break fonth inta^l J 
ihoots. •• -. 

The branch B is left fourteen inches in 
kngth, with an intent to gain proper 
branches to form horizontals at a fuit- 
able, diftance from the others, for they 
ought not to be nearer than twelve inches,- 
let them be of what kind foeyer. 

Perhaps it may be demanded why P 
cut this brancli at all ; to which I anfwer,' 
that as the tree is fuppofed to have been 
brought from fome. diftant place, part of 
the roots which it bad before it was taken 
up muft undoubtedly have been loft, sind 

fome 
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fome of the fmalleft fibres become dry 
and ufdefs, by being expofed to the air in 
their removal ; therefore this branch is 
ftiortened, and the lower buds deftroycd, 
with a defign of lefiening the number of 
thofe parts that receive the fap from the 
roots in proportion as near as may be 
judged to the parts of the roots loft by re- 
moval; for as all the roots coUeft from 
the earth a quantity of juices only fufficient 
for the due nourifhment of the whole tree, 
fb a part of them can coIk6i only a quan- 
tity fufficient for a part of it ; now if the 
whole branch be left on with all its buds, 
the^ remaining roots cannot fupply its veflels,' 
and keep them properly full to its extre- 
mity, from whence the death of part of 
the branch enfues. As foon as a part of 
it becomes dry and dead, the mortification 
defcends very faft to the deftrufl:ion of the 
branch it begins in, and fometimes of the 
whole tree. 
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CHAP. XXXVI. 

Pruniag and Nailing of a Pear-Tree the 
firft Summer after plai^ng. 

THE Fig* 4. rcprefents a tree cut and 
nailed with three or four buds at 
the upper end of the ftem, and two hori- 
zontals left at full length,, to which ckie 
regard muft be had the firil fummier, and 
let all the other buds which may probably 
break forth from the ftem be rubbed off r t 
the. horizontals muft be alfo well obfervSay 
for fometimes it happens that a ftrong 
ihoot, or more, will put out from thofc 
buds near the ftem, which will rob all the 
ethers fo much, that when a tree is weak; '^' 
the upper parts of the horizontals are. 
thereby killed or much weakened 5 but mf 
May it may be eafily difcoyered what pro- 
gress each bud is likely to make, and if 
many of thofe wfiich were defignedly left 
on be weak, having put forth but a few 
fmall leaves, or none at all, then if there 
be a few ftrong ones proceeding from the 
horizontals^ the ends of thofe new-made 

branches 
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branches (hould be taken off, to about 
three or four inches in length ; thi^ will 
toccafion two or three to put out Which 
will be leis vigorous, and may in time 
become bearers ; but if all or moft of the 
buds upon. the horizontals have put out, 
then' let the ftrong branches continue till 
Midfummer, when a better judgment may 
be formed, whether they ought to remain, 
be taken out, or ftiortened ; for if, at that 
time, moft of the other buds upon the 
horizontals have made flioots to the length 
of fix inches or more, and thofe at the 
top of the ftem have Ihot forth a foot or 
hdf a yard, then the long branches upon 
the horizontals may be left growing; for 
takjing them off wUl caufe the others that 
are defigned for bearers to fhoot too vu 
goroufly ; but that the tree may have a 
better appearance, they may be either cut 
to eight or ten inches in length, or nailed 
to the wall in fuch places where they will 
not deprive the others of the fun or air ; 
but they muft be taken out in the winter ; 
except they be wanted to make good fbme 
deficiency near the places whence they pro- 
ceed from; thofe alfo that (hoot from 

the 
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the extremities of the horizontals fhould be 
nailed upright, to prevent their being in- 
jured by the winds. 

, I have not directed vifhat fhould be done 
in May, to the buds left in the fpring: on 
the upper end of the ftem at the point B i 
if they put out vigoroufly, let them all re- 
main, but if they be weak, take all off 
but the Jftrongeft : fometimes it happens 
that they all put out ftrongly with colla- 
terals of various lengths ; in fuch cafe 
they fhould not be cut out in the fun>raer, 
but nailed up to the wall to fecure them 
from the winds, and fo remain till iSTo-* 
vember, or either of the two months fol-^ 
lowing, all which are proper feafons for 
pruning, which I will now treat ^ in 
the next chapter, and (h^U refer to Fig. 5. 
which is the 'fame with Fig. 4. when cut 
and nailed a year after tranfplanting. 
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Pruning and Nailing- a Pear-Trec upon a 
free Stock the fecond Year. 

« 

TH E ftem in Fig. 5. marked D at 
the upper part, is left uncut, but 
hailed with turnings as it appears $ my 
reafons for fo doing ip to procure coUstferals 
from it of a proper length for horizontals, 
and in proper places, i. e. at juft diftances 
from each other. I have faid before, that 
they fhould be no kfsthan 12 inches apart. 
Thofe parts of the ftem which lie Hit arqj 
moft Hkely to pi'oduce (hoots from their 
buds ; and when they put forth rub ofF 
all others, but thofe that are about ^twelve 
inches above eaqh other on both fides, and 
the fame diftance from B : now had this 
ftem been nailed upright at the fame, or 
any other length, it would not have put 
forth fhoots fit for horizontals at any other 
place but the extremity. Another ad- 
vantage attends this method j for when 
the tree is full grown, and has bom^ and 
thofe branches are piart of them cut offi 

8 * then 
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tiien die flat parts of the ftem will produce 
young branches^ whidi if laid horizontally 
will producp bearers. 

When a ftioot produced at B is not much 
more than two foot long, it may then be 
deemed not flrong enough to produce 
more thaii two or three branches fit for 
horizontals, and ought to be cut about 
two or three inches higher than the places 
where the horizontals are required ; but 
when a fhoot is three or four foot long, 
then it may be fuppofed ftrong enough 
to produce more fhoots, and by the turn- 
ings, as from B to D, they will be at the 
places defired. 

Tho' I have only Ihewn one ftrong 
branch in this place which is nailed up 
for a ftem, without leaving, any of. thii 
laft year's ftioots, but only two that are 
too (hort for horizontals, yet when there 
are ftioots of about a yard long or more, 
m thofe places where horizontals are re* 
quired, they ought to be nailed as A and 
C are in Fig. 4. though at proper diC- 
tances from them, fuppofe they either 
proceed from the buds left at B, or if 
they be collaterals from one of thofe ftioots. 
I But 
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according to its length. As thofe two 
branches made from B want length for 
horizontals, they ought to be cut off abotxt 
fix inches from the ftem, and their buds 
all taken off but the uppermoft, by which 
they will make longer ihoots the next 
year. ' ' 

I come now to the horizontals A and C, 
which mull be examined to find whether 
they be. both alive ; and if there be one 
dead, another muft be procured fome way 
or other, either from the ftem or from the 
other fide, If the ftem be well furniftied 
at top with Ihoots of a proper length for 
this purpofe, they ought to be longer than 
thole that grow ftraight from the ftem 
without turning; let one be turned down 
to the place where it is wanted, hilt let 
that part of it which is brought downward 
be kejit as near the ftem as may be, till it 
is btou^ht to the place for which it is 
defi^fted J but if this can't be done, a (hoot 
muft Ije' taken froni the other horizontal : 
if there be any of a TuiHcient fength, and. 
if a horizontal can't be gained by either 
of thefe ways, the firit opportunity that 
offers in the fummer following, muft be 

' made 
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Qiade ufe of in order to gain onc» or 
elle brin^ the flem to a horizontal po* 
iition. and recover a new Aem from the 
firft (hoot that offers. 

If both the horizontals ai*e dead» others 
muft: b? brought to their places £fOm 
the partS; above by the fides of the ftem, 
as befoi;e diredied when one was wanting^ 
or elfe bring; dowjn the ftem for one, 
and iiifke'one of the young branches the 
ftem/ * 

, But, let jboth be fupppied to be alive, and 
to have made (lioots nearly like thole in 
Fig. 5. the firft thing necelTary to be 6b- 
ferved is their ei^tremlties, which I before 
du:e6ted to be nailed more upright than 
the. other parts, in order to promote tkeir 
ihoctf Ing out to a jgreater length ^ but if 
any of the.cbllaterals near them is (hot out 
to d greater length* than they, lb as to ex- 
tend itielf faxih^r pn^the wall than thole in 
a hqfjzc|ntal pofitib'o, let their places be 
changed.]^ that is, let the long (hoot be 
laid horizontally, and that which was the 
horizontal before roomx. for a bearer. 
What the horizontals have increafed in 
length this year, mul^ be nailed in the iamc 

I $ pofikon 
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pofition as thofe of the laft y^ar, along the 
fame courfe of brick^, &c. '^harthele 
horfeortfals afe filppofed to hive endreafed 
in length in one year,' is between'A and E 
on the one fide, aiid between .C'an3 F on 
the other. When trees have ftipt. out 
ftrongly, as this is fuppbfed to have done, 
the lefs" they are cut' before they ; 'bear the 
better, for by cutting' iKort fiothjog 'more 
is gained than a gi-eatbr number of flipots 
too near each other, and too yigp^o^usior 
be^riiigi'ancffometimes it caufes the col- 
lateral? that proceed fiom the horizohtals 
to' make llioots; ^hich'collaterals '^ould 
titherwift Jiave produced blofloms^i^i a year 
br two'.'' '■ ■ ■■'". ; _;. ' '^.^'SIT." '. 
." i Ha\^*'AiretSed before' to "nail treat fiich 
collaferais as ipiglit happen,, to W of top 
great a 'lehgth j' tiii^' now, at - {KTs^'tiipe' of 
winteir-prunifig, it' ought kc(^ cpqiidpre^ 
what leh^h they /houlci be' left at^' moI| 
proper" fdr bearers ;'%r ieVerajT^londs I of 
pears prbdiice "their .fiuif "upon Tffuds, or 
branches, of different ages ariduiicertaiii 
lengths : fo that if the coilatcrats,prpceed- 
rng froin ' the honzgii^liais be ajnioft equaj 
in length; let them allremaTn, '■arid letthe 
"■^ ■■ '' hpri. 
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horizontals be placed about two inches far- 
ther from each other than the length of 
thele collaterals which proceed from thtm : 
but when the latter arc very unequal in 
length to' each other, it is difficult to dif- 
pofe of them, for if the longeft be taken 
out, it may perhaps caufe the others to 
put forth fhoots ; and if they are naturally 
placed alftioft all together, when they are 
taken away, that part of the horizontar 
will be left naked. 

The' method by which I order them is 
nearly like that which I ufc for the items ;' 
I turn as many of thein as room wiD per- 
mit, ehher above or below the horizontals 
to which they belong, as one may be feen 
at G, Rg. 5. which might have had more 
turns, if the length had re(pircd thcmi If 
there be not room enough fufficient to turn 
them all after the fame manner,' let thofo" 
that remain be taken out, and let not any 
part be cut off from thefe horizontals and 
Iffanches which proceed from -them m tfie 
fummer following :th6fc that are intended 
to lengtiieri iJie horizoiftals miiflr' bc'fevcrai* 
times nailwl up\ tb'ihcwall, in nianit^' 
directed- fbr'trthcrs^lhc 'foregoing (unimer, 
I 3 I now 
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to the ftem that was nailed 

buds on, the lad winter. 
When the buds are about 
tis time to rub off all thofe 
defigned for horizontals ; 
rark muft be repeated lb 
nmer as there is occafion. 
a fpace of twelve inches be- 
that are left, on one fide of 
they (hould be left on both 
iftance ; and as they flioot 
:he branches as before, to 
ing broken by winds, but 
ut off till the next winter, 
he pruner muft ib difpofe 
It have been made the fore- 
is to form a tree in ihape 
arts of Fig. 6. and if the 
dthyp it may poffibly cover 
;ars, and the owner have 
iroduced from ibme of th? 
hes in a fhorter time. 
regoing reafons and dii-ec- 
rc ^ven concerning prun- 
isfaflory to eyery intell^ 

wiU enable him to biing 
* \ a 
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a Arong youqg tree to the fhape of Fig, 6. 
in the time prgpoled before. 

Note, Thofe trees which faav* been 
trained up in the nurfery, by the former 
directions, to a ihape nearly lilce Fig. 5. 
in this plate, are at the time of re-plaatT 
ing, and afterward, to be treated in the 
fame manner, with this precaution only, 
that is, to cut off more branches at their 
removal, by reafon of their lots of roots. 

CHAP. XXXVIII. 

• Pruning and Nailing Trees planted witK, 
one or two healthy branches. • 

AS what I have faid in the* preceding 
chapters concerning pruning, was 
only with regard to a tree taken Irom the 
nunfery, widi three branches or more, I 
ihall now fpeak of the prunii^ and order- 
ing of thofe which are brought from the 
nurfery with only one or two branches. 
Let us fuppofe then that a tree has two 
healthy branches, each of tfa 
lei^, or more, if the ftroi 
be }aid horizontally, as A or 

u 
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it will bear fooncr. than if they had both 
been cut ; and the earlier it bears, the fooncr 
a gentleman knows how he has been ufed 
by the ntirferyman j for if the tree be of a 
bad kind, the fooner it is changed the bet- 
ter, either by planting a better in ils place, 
CT by ^, raiting upon it the kind required : 
but as I have direfted one of the branches 
to be left whole, the other muft be Cut to 
fuch a length, that there may be four or 
five plump buds left at its top j all the 
lower buds muft be rubbed off, and after- 
wards let it be ordered according to its 
ftreiigth as Fig. 4. in the two laft chap. 
' ters. . 

If a tree has only oneftrong branch, ari'd*:' 
no more of dny fort, then it muft be liut 
and ordered in evei7 rcipeft like that left 
for a ft«m in the laft ; Jet the flioots be 
nailed to the wall in the ftmmcr j and if 
there be three or more.of than, when ihey 
are ^bout a yard long, place two of. them 
as is before direftcd, but that which is in- 
tended For the ftem let it be kept nailed 
opright, till the fcafon for winter-prutlingj 
and then let it be ordered by the rules given 
for cithets of the ^unc fllape and ftifength. 
CHAP. 
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enters only one bud for the produc- 
tion of a fhoot, is received by four buds, 
the four fhoots that proceed from them 
will be of a lefs ^e in prc^rtion to their 
number. 

A weak tree is to be improved by nail- 
ing ; for according as it is performed, it 
contributes either to the ftrengthening of 
a tree that is weak, or to its continuance 
in the fame conditi«i j for the more crcft 
the branches are placed, the more eaiily 
does the fap pafs to thor extremities, and 
there forms much flronger (hoots than 
when they are placed horizontally, for 
then the fap puOies almoft equally at every 
bud on the upper fide of the branch, which 
renders the fhoots proceeding from them 
weaker in the fame proportion as their 
number is to one. But to n^ upright 
and difj^ace ulelefs buds, are the be^ me- 
thods that I am acquainted with in prun- 
ing, to procure ftrong fhoots fix>m weak 
. ^reesy which are the chief things to be ob- 
tained in order to form fuch as the Fig, 
4, 5, and ft. for they all reprefcnt a flrong 
tree of different ages j^ and if all the 
former rules be drferved in preparing foils, 
taking 
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taking them up, &c. ftrong and healthy 
ones may be obtained 

C H A P. XL. 

Shewing the different adrantages arifuig 
from the feveral ways of Prmiing young 
Pear-Trees upon Free-Stocks. 

I Have in the laft chapter (hewn my 
method of pruning and nailing young 
pear-trees upon free-ftocks, which as it is 
very different from what is generally prac- 
tifed, I (hall here ^ve my reafons for it. 
and ihew the many ' advantages arifing 
therefrom* more than by the cuftomary 
methods of cutting ihort > and begin with 
the two trees newly tranlplanted, repre- 
iented by Fig. z. and 4. the former or- 
dered after the cuHomary methodji, the 
latter, i. e. Fig. 4. after mine. I believe it 
will appear ftrange that in Fig. 4. 1 left 
two branches uncut, but nailed horizon- 
tally. But if it be demanded why they 
are not cut and nailed like the lecond 
figure, J anfwer, that by nailing the two 
branches A and C, as in Fig. 4. I propofe 
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to haw bloflbins and ' fruit eailier by a 
year than if they had been cut as in Fig. 
2. for pear-trees always bloilbm at the end 
of a (hoot, or upon *ftuds that put forth 
collaterally near thoft parts which were 
once the isnding of a year s Ihoot ^ but as 
the Fig. 2. is cut, the extreme parts of the 
branches are taken away, and the buds 
that are left on at A, and C, after it has 
been planted a year, produce fuch flioots 
as are (hewn in Fig. 3. Fig. 4. after it 
has been planted one year becomes a tree 
like F^ig. 5. and fome kinds of pears will 
bloflbm at that age. 

But Fig. 3. repreferitirig a tree cat after 
the cuftoiiiary manner, and if planted at 
the fame time with Fig. 5. will have made 
but few other fort of fhoots than thofe 
left upon, Fig. 4* at the time of plant- 
ing, and no nearer bloffoming j by which 
it plainly, appears, that different ways of 
cutting trees make at leaft a yearns diffe- 
rence m their bearing, and that fuch as 
are prepared in the nurfery have a year's 
advantage ; of others. 

\i any perfon is not fatisfied with what 

I have faid, I defire hi© only to /make 
' :^. y- . -'trial 
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trial upon part of k tree, by which he may 
difcover whether what I have aflerted be 
true Of falfe*' 

Trees that are ordered as is (hewn in 
Pig. 4v tin they become like Fig. 5. an<J 
161 ape earlieft brought to bear, and their 
fap i^ " Ipent in iifefully lu^orting their 
Frujtjl 8pc. l^ut in Fig. 2/ and 3. it forms 
mapy. Ihoots in the ^inimer which are 
cut oirt in wlnteri let any man \ Aerefore 
judg^ which method is befl: to he praftifed, 
whet*^^^^ fruit upon a young 

tree, or luxuriant tranches to employ thq 
knife upon. 

I ayer that a tree nailed hy niy method, 
iKaflconftahfly' produce a third part more 
of gpod fruit, thah one Aat is cut /hoit 
ancj ^n^fled like Fig. 2.. and 3. for the latter 
iare «iieVany haifed^ to the waJl in fhape of 
a faji^ b|f which, fpme of the branches are 
placed/ ahiipft perpendicularly ; fo'that all 
the rniddle of a treeJias, no other t)tatftrong 
barren Branches iii it, and itb blofloms are 
only at the, extremities of the lower ones, 
a,^i;riie>iddle parts put out Infummer 
ftrong/fhoots to.be^cut out' in /winteF* 
according to flie annual cuftomary me- 
thod 
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thod of difpofing of Tap i but on a tree like 
Fig. 6^ there will be both bloflbms an4 
fruit near the ftem, a$ well as upon the 
extreme parts* 

It may be faid, when a tree bloflbms and 
bears ib early» it thereby becomes weaker ; 
but if it is ftrong enough to produce fhobts 
of the length I have mentioned,, before 
they fliould be laid horizontally, the tree 
is then fufficiently ftrong, and when it does 
inot produce fuch ihoots, I do not fuffqr it 
to bear at all ; but when a tree would be 
too \agorous without bearing, it is then of 
icrvice. 

I have feen trees bear foon after 'pl^t- 
ing, withput putting forth any ihciot$, 
v/hich was only owing to fliort cutting j 
for iriftance, when a tree is taken fix>m 
.the nuriery with hranclies of more th^n- 
a year old,: then the tow?r parts! oiF iti 
arms or branches |iavk few or^rio feuds 
upon them for the pfpdiii^on of iiibbts, 
but ftucjs prepared for'blofibming tH^ next 
year, or In' a few yeirs after : now iif tliis 
tree has its branches cut to the ien^ bf 
ten or twelve'inches, according tocuftom, 
thofe parts of the branches which remain 

. ...... .... , 
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are more than a year old, having no bud$ 
naturally prepared for the prodq6tion of 
fhoots, but buds only which ^blollbm and 
bear one or other of them, for two or 
three years, without making any confide- 
rable fhoots, which is often the cafe in 
ftandards; then a tree id faid to be weak. 

Sometimes a tree planted vnik moots on 
it of one year old, which have buds that 
feem likely to produce fhoots, maynever- 
thelefs produce but weakly ones the firft 
year ; and if too many of them be left 
on, and cut fliort without diibudding, the 
tree will remain in a weak ftate, tho' in a 
few years it will yield fruit> but not lb 
good as others whofe fhoots are of the 
length I have directed, before they fhoukl 
be nailed horizontally in order to put fortl^ 
bearers. 

If an early bearing tree be cut as I have 
directed, it may produce both fruit and 
proper branches, admit part of the laft year's 
fhoots be left at full length, and part of 
the buds on the others difplaced ; for then 
&e remaining buds will form fhoots, and 
if part of the ftuds or bearers be taken off, 
the fhchti will oe the ftronger. 

C H' A P. 
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chap: XLI. 

To prane a full g^own Tree, fo as to mak« 
it be^ good Fruit.m the lar^eft quantity. 

IT ihould firft be confideted what iUte 
of beahh the tree is in, wheth^ it be 
too T^qMk too ftron^, or in a proper ftate. 
The fymptoms <^ weakii«[s are, bearing or 
falolToming much, and ihootin; but little. 
Thofoof ilrength and a proper ftate may 
be known by the following direftions, viz. 
if a trf^e ihoots nu)f;l), ^nd bloflbms. .but 
little, it is too luxuriant or too ftron$,ad- 
sut the Iboots it inak))( be healthy and free 
from canker at t^eir etctreouties and all 
other -parts. 

When a tree flioots ftrongly, and beaix 
a ple^tifujprop of ^lavge -fruit, . it m^be. 
judgod to be in a pxc^er ilate of he^t& 
X^ u|i fuppoJie, that:(Hii& of thele ^te^i}^ 
tree* be in ihapc iike fig. 6, and .b^i^ 
with the managcEQ^ of it in May, ^£ta- 
jt has beejt vYfnter-jHTjned, aJid ,xaade,neyv 
^hpq^s^thoi it ni0 , i^ ^yfcpveKd- .wh^ 
quantity of .^uit A^wri)|; b^r., If (fc^^e^be 
; i ■ " an 
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ah appeariince but of a fmall ctopy then 
Ifewer of the new made fhoots muft be 
taken ofF, than when the crop is Idrgc i for 
When a tree is in healthy and has but little 
fruit upon it^ as it foinetimes happens, 
iafter violent frofts in the Ipring, then it is 
lofteh too vigorous ; if there be too man/ 
of the ufelefs branches taken off, fevdral o£ 
the flu^s will make fhoots^ which other-* 
wife would have produced bloflbms thct 
next yeafi for in healthy trees the fap wiU 
difchnrge itfelf into ihobts through on^ 
part or other; 

What I mean by ufelefs brahehts arefuch' 
as put out froth the fteM in fuch placed 
where horizontals are not wanted, and fuch 
as proceed from horizontals, which by their 
ftrength feein as if they would ihoot to 
too great a length for bearersi 

AH branches that proteed froth the Item 
ihould retaain> for they cannot ovcr^-flia- 
^Jpw any of the bearers ; if they be kept 
tied or nailed upright^ thefe I call wafte* 
|)ipes, all the other ufelefs brahches that 
j^roteed from the horizontals, when thejf 
are grown fo long as to fhade the bearci's^ 
inuit be cut to the length of about nine 

K iiidies^ 
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inches, for if they are cut at that length,' 
they will make autumnal Ihoots, by which 
the fap will be difcharged without forcing 
the extreme parts of the bearers into (hoots* 
But when a tree bears plfentifully, and 
fhoots ftrongly,, it ftquires a quite different 
management in the fummer, for then all 
the ufelcfs branches, which proceed from 
the horizontals, mufl be cut clofe off from 
theiti J by this method the fize and good- 
nefs of the fruit will be improved. It is 
cuftomary with fome to cut thefe branches, 
to about three or four inches in length, but 
this kind of cutting occafions a greater 
Tiumber of branches, which are fo near 
each other, that much the greater part of 
them never bloffom, for want of fun and 
air, but they put forth (hoots which are 
cut twice or thrice a year in the fame man- 
ner, So that they refemble beefomsi rather 
than the bearing parts of fruit-trees, and 
what little fruit they produce is not good, 
being generally fmall and cracked. 
■ As fome parts of the ftem are in an hori- 
zontal pofition, being turned in that man- 
ner, in order to procure new horizontals 
from them, to furni(h the tree with young 
«*--*^"* ••- beaiT"* 
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bearers, they will be apt to put forth fhoots 
every , year j therefore when k trefe has ^ 
good crop of fruit upon it^ and ftio&ts prd- 
per for hew horizontals, f hen part of th6 
old ftuds that arfe near the fteni, and barren, 
ought to be cut but, after they have oncd 
bom, in brdet to make the fruit larger, for 
old ftuds that have born feveral times never 
yield fo good fruit as thofe that ar6 young i 
fo in this cafe, it is proper to take out the 
old ones that the fruit may be the better 
fed. 

Let all branches which proceed frorai 
that fide of the ftem next the wall be taken 
off, for they are too watery, and were they 
to be laid hoiizontally, their collateraLi 
would be very far for bloffoming- 

Let no other young fiioots be left upoii it 
than fuch as are defighed for horizontals! 
when vyanted, which ought to be kept nail- 
ed upright to the w^all^ at feveral times iii 
the fumnier^ left they be broken by winds j 
let all ofliers be rubb'd off as they put forth, 
efpecially thofe that break out on the fore- 
part of the ftem^ and if fuckers put out ^t ' 
the- roots, let them be dug up; 
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If a tree has not made many (hoots be- 
fore the beginning of June, it is then too 
weak ; and if it be very full of fruit take 
part of them off, for a fmall number of 
large fruit is equal in weight to a greater 
number of fuch as are fmall, and the fla- 
vour of the fprmer greatly excells that, of 
the latter. 



CHAP. XML 

Winter pruning and nailing of a Pear- 
tree, upon a free flock, when it is full 
grown, as in fig. 6. 
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THIS work may be done from ^tlie 
beginning of November to the end 
of March. A weak tree ought to be done 
firft, and much thinned in the winter, by- 
taking out part of the bearers 5 for in a 
weak tree there are no more young flioots 
left in the fummer, than what are defign- 
ed for new horizontals, which being laid 
in their proper places, as D, in fig. 6. then 
the gYeateft part of thofe old ftuds upon 
the horizontals nearefl: them muft be cut 

2 oflf^ 
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off, otherwife they would too much fhade 
the new ones. 

ft may be eafily perceived what buds 
will produce blqffoms ; they are more glo- 
bular than others, and in this cafe, they 
only fhould be left on thofe parts of the 
old 'horizontals which are neareft the ftcm, 
where the young horizontals are interlaid ; 
but near the extremities of the tree let all 
collaterals remain that are not too long for 
bearers, fuppofe the buds are too young 
for blofibming, as may be perceived by the 
ihape and fize of them. 

If there have been yoimg horizontals laid 
in two or three years before, which are ex- 
tended nearly to the greateft length allow- 
ed them, then the old ones neareft them 
may be taken quite away -, except they arc 
likely to bear, and the young ones are not* 

Every branch, &c. taken from, a tree^ 
inuft be cut off . clofe to the part from 
whence it proceeded; for when ftumps are 
left, they are apt to produce a number of 
ufelefs branches, 

'Tis very improper, when trees appear 
too vigorous, to leave their branches of any 
kind too near each other, for if they arc, 

. K 3 they 
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^ey will fhoot more in length than other- 
wife, and be more backward in bloffom- 
ing, to which they ought to be brought a§ 
foon as poffible, for npthing checks the vi-j 
gour of trees more than bearing, 

Thofe parts that are defigned for bear- 
ers fhould be nailed depending about fix 
inches apart. If there be too many, let 
the worft be cut out ; and if any of theni 
be longer than the fpace between the hori-r 
"zontals, let them be turned like the new 
ftems in this plate. 

If there be ropm upon the walls, let the 
liorizontal branches be continued, till they 
pearly touch the'pther trees, then let them 
l>e turned downward, as E in fig, 6. to the 
middle of the Ipaces between them, and 
let them be then nailed horizontally tOr 
wards the ftems. I have obtained good fruit 
py this method. 

If there be any branches which were cut 
the laft fummer to about nine or ten inches 
Jong, let them be taken quite out, other^ 
wife they will produce new ones, and (hade 
thofe that are preparing bloflbms ; but let 
^s many as poffible of thefe branches which 
proceed from the ftem, and were nailed up 

m 
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in fummer, continue, and let fome of them, 
i. e. the ftrongeft, grow above the wall, but 
they muft be nailed near the top with ftrong 
Ihreads, left the winds tear down the whole 
tree. The cutting of fuch' trees (hould 
be deferred to the latter end of March. ' 

By thefe means a vigorous tree will bear, 
and then thofe branches that were left for 
wafte pipes upon the ftem, or other parts, 
may be taken out,, for the fap that fup-- 
ported therii will be wanted in the fruit. 

When a tree is come to aftate of bear-, 
ing, it is not proper to let too much wood 
remain in the. winter : all thofe parts of 
the bearers that produced fruit the laft year, 
ihould be taken out, and none left but. 
fvich as will immediately bloflbm, or fuch 
ftuds as are too young ; and if there be^ 
room, let new horizontals be laid, for thofe 
that are young will afford much the largeft, 
and beft flavoured fruit. 

It is not the great stge of a tree which' 
renders the fruit bad, but the age of thofe^ 
parts of it 05 which the fruit grows ; nei- 
ther when fruit is. not good, ^ is \% always^ 
owing to the:feaifp^, climate pr foil, or ^ts^ 
own natural b^ qualities, fpr I have; ieen . 

K 4 \ and 
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fuid tailed both good ^d bad pears whl^:!) 
grew upon one and the fame tree, though 
in different parts of it, (o that no kind of 
pears ought to be condemned, till the tre^ 
be obferved, and the foil and ^ipe^t in 
.which it gi'ov^s. 

CHAP. XLin, 
priming of a Pear-Tree on a Quince Stock, 

TH E management of a pear-tree uppn 
a quince ftpck, diffei s but little from . 
that of others ; the length of the horizon-: 
tals and their diftance from «ach other 
ihould be about a third part lefs than thofe 
Upon free ilocks, whether they be againft 
.Wfdls or efpalicrs. 

They are more proper for efpaliers than 
thofe upon free ftpcks, bccaufe they don't 
grow to fp great a height, by which they 
are lels fubjecl to be broke by the violence , 
pf the winds. . 

When thefe trees are drefled in the w]|i- 
tey , if the extremities of the (hoots be can- 
>cred|, let as piany of thepi be taken out 
as can be ipared, and the others cut fpme- • 
what below the cankered p^ts. 
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When any of the horizontals are can» 
|j:ered, take off the rind as far 9$ the qukk, 
9nd let all the mofs be clean ibraped jofi^ 
both froii) them and tthe ftem ; which may 
beft he done in wet weather j but tf the 
iveafher is dry at the timeof d^^ffing, thm 
poi/le|i fhe trees vyell with netting or brine^ 
and when the mofs is' all taken off, wafli 
them again with the fame fort of Uqu<xv 
wfeieh will prevent mofs from growing up- 
on them for the futurc; by this means the 
eggs of caterpillars roncealed in the cavi* 
ties of the pld bark^ are in a great mea* 
fure deftroyed. 

When a tree is too weak, foqietimet 
it may be ftrepgthened by railing earth 
about the ftpm above the place where it 
was prppagated uppn the ftock; for tho 
npper pait will make roots into it, \yhici| ' 
piay either be.deftroyed after, pr cqntinued, 
" according as the ftrength of the tree rfc- 
quires : I have fpund this method very fer* 
viceable in preventing fhopts from canker- 
ing at their ends, and the fruit from being 
ftony 5 which often happens upon quince 
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There arc fome kinds of pears that arc 
much ihoiter {hooters than others -, whea 
theie are propagated on quince flocks, and 
planted with only one flem againd: a wall 
of the lower fort, before they can caver 
the fpace defigned for them, the ftuds and 
bearers nearefl the flem will be of too great 
an age to produce good fruit ; when this 
happens, the tree fhould have two flems 
like a peach, and thereby the bearers jnay 
fee kept properly young. If one fide of the 
tree be weaker than the other, they fhould 
be ''cut as two feparate trees according to 
their flrength 5 this will occafion one fide 
Qf the tree to be lower than the other, but 
|t is better to have branches of equal and 
proper flxength, though the fides of a tree 
be unequal in height, than to have the 
fruit on one fide much inferior to that on 
d^e Qther in goodnefs,^ 
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CHAP. XLIV, 

f 

Obfervations -on old Pear-Trces, and o^ 
thers that are not in good order, and 
how they arc fometimes extravagantly 
thro>yn away. 

WH A T I have faid before upon 
pruning and nailing of pear-tiees, 
only relates to fuch as have been planted 
no more than five or fix years ; but older 
trees are many times capable of being 
improved, thp' I have known fome gentle- 
men been perfuaded to throw them out, 
and plant young ones in their- ftead. Nay, 
I have lately feen 3roung trees planted be- 
tween old ones that aftually flood too near 
each other in an efpalier: this I count 
a worfe pradlice than the former ; for the 
yotmg ones were hindered from thriving 
by the roots of the others, and likewife by 
the branches hanging ovey them. 

The reafons given for deftroying old 
trees are generally thefe two, viz. the one 
for not bearing good fruit, and the other 
for bearing too little or none. But before 
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I proceed any farther with the ordering 
of old trees, I muft beg leave to fiiew fome 
reaibns why the natural qualities of fruit 
are often miftaken, and called bad, tho' of 
the beft kinds. I have known the virgou* 
lewle, colmar, and winter bon chretien, 
called and efteemed only fit for bakings 
this was owing to their not being palat-. 
able in the fummer or autumn months ; and 
fometimes good foits 3^ deemed other-« 
frife, when a tree is too full of old ftuds. 

When good kinds of fruit arethus falfely 
condemned, I look upon it to be owing to 
fome part of the great numbei; employed 
in pruning ; many of which have only 
ferved qn apprenticeftiip to a market gar-* 
dcner, whole employment w^s only in raif- 
Higcomnum kitchen flufF; fpr there are 
feveral youths, during the ^hole time of 
their (even years fervitude, never have an 
opportunity of knowing any thing of 
choice fruits, but are kept to hard labour 
in the kitchen garden only, and m^y un-^ 
doubtedly know that branch of buiTmefs 
^tretnely well; but, after their appyen- 
ticeOiip is ended, are defirous of going in- 
to agentl^maia's fervice, and knowing that 
• ■ - ' they 
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tliey (hall be well maintwied, are content 
to ferve for fmall wages j (which makes 
others lefs efteemed, whofe IkiU and under-^ 
{landing is much fuperior, becaufe they 
cxpeft better pay, and perhaps are lefs la- ' 
borious in digging, &c.) Such young men 
are very proper fer\'ants for thofe gentlemen 
who are Ikilled in gardening, and chufe to 
give diredlions, but npt forfuch as do not 
underftand it, or will not be at the trouble 
of directing ; tho' many are defirous to 
hire their fervants as cheap as poffibly they 
can. 

I am much againft dcftroying of old trees 
if the^ be tolerably healthy, becaufe the 
planting of young ones in a proper man- 
ner is expenfive, as old borders /for that 
purpofe ought t6 be trenched all over 3 and 
after that is done, admit the trees thrive 
well, they can't be brought to bear a lar^ 
quantity of fruit fo early as the others. 

If an old tree be of a good kind, if 
may be brought to bear good fruit by the 
rules I fhall hereafter lay down for prun- 
ing ; admit the foil it grows in is fuitable ; 
and if not, it may be improved by the 

mej 
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methods prefcribed for making and order^ 
ing of borders. 

If an old tree is of a bad fort, I woulcf 
have it grafted in feveral parts with any 
fort defired, whereby it will cover the waif 
again fooner than one new planted; ^nd 
the owner will be certain of the right kind. 
This may be pradlifed either upon wall- 
trees, dwarfs, or efpaliers, admit they are 
either upon pear or quince-ftocks ; and 
apples may be ordered the fame-way eitheif 
upon the crab or any other fort of ftock^ 

If the plum, or cherry, are good* lorts;* 
and bear but little frtiit, they may be helpt 
in the fame manner as peafs j but if they 
are of a bad fort, 1 would not have them 
grafted, except they are found at the 
heart, as but few old trees of thefe kinds 
are j and when this is the cafe, 'tis much, 
better to take them away, and plant others 
in their, ftead. Though 'tis obferved by 
many, that young trees will not profper iri 
the borders where others of the fame Spe- 
cies have lately grown, yet I have found it 
otherwife -, and thofe who have a mind to 
try, I would advife them to mix the foil 

0t 
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of the borders in the fummer, with thofc 
ingredients I have prefcribed for improv- 
ing borders, that the falts contained in 
them may be fufficiently diluted before the 
trees are planted. 

CHAP. XLV. 

Pruning of old Pear-Trees in the fummer, 
that have not been regularly trained. 

I^ave feen fome few old pear-trees, with 
their branches laid level, though their 
horizontals and bearers have feldom been 
renewed : but their collaterals have been 
ftopt till they have formed a large and 
ufelefs bufli, as I have mentioned in other 
places. The form of fome other old trees 
\s meerly accidental, but generally furnifh- 
ed with bufhes like the foi*mer. 

I have had the management of both, 
and in two years time have brought fpme 
of them to bear good fruit ; and in three 
or four, plentifully, with their branches 
in a tolerable fhape. 

Having faid thus much concerning the ill 
ihapes of old trees, I fliall now fliew how 

to 
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(to prune and nail them. Suppofe tinsr 
work of pruning is begun in May, and 
there is a large crop of fruity then take' 
oflf part of it| and all young fhoots, except 
thofe putting out of the extremities of the 
old horizontals and irregular ribs> or fucb 
as grow from the ftem, or other parts 
where they may^ be difpofed of for hori- 
cohtals, which ihould be nailed up titt 
winter ; and take off fuch parts of the 
bufhes as would ihade them % and if many 
others be taken off, the fruit will be much 
larger and better for it^ 

If a tree has but little fruit upon it,^ 
/hoots muft be preferved near the ftem for 
horizontals, as before directed, and alfb^ 
thoie proceeding from the extremities ; and 
if there are any vigorous (hoots, they mufi 
be fhortened to al)out fix inches longy an^ 
left till winter. 
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CHAP. XLVI. . 

■ • • • 

Pruning- of old Pear-Trees in the Winter, 
that have not been trgined up regularly. 

WHEN old trees are vigorous, and 
the fpace of wall affigned for each 
is not'fuJB5cient to contain their branched 
when properly extended; take away every 
fccond . or third tiee accc«-ding as room a% 
wanted, before their winter order is givem 
them ', and then it may be^ the better known 
how to iiianage thtole remaining* And' 
firft, where the old branches are placed 
horizontally, lay the new ones left in tht 
middle of the tree in that pofition between 
themj as before dirededj but if the old 
liorizonfals are too near cme another^ and 
-the tree hot vigorous, part of thera^ may 
be cut 'away to make room for the new 
^ohes : as alfo fuch.bufhes 'as would (hade 
the yoUng horizc^tak. There fhould be 
nothing left in thefc places but whatwiU 
J^lolfcm that year, peither too many buds 
for that purpofe. '• i 
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Thofe young branches left at the ends 
of the horizontals (hould be extended for- 
ward, if there is room ; if not, they may 
be turned' and difpofed of as direfted at E. 
in Fig. 6. and the bufhes growing near them 
fhould be thinned, to prevent them from 
Ihading the branches from the fun's rays* 

If there is not a fufficient number of new 
horizontals, take pieces out of the fides of 
the item where they are wanted ; fpr by 
cutting the tree in this manner, young 
ihoots will grow nwr the parts cut, bot:h 
above and below. 

Such ti-ees as have neither fteips nor hor 
rizohtals regular,. . m\jft be manggod fo as 
to have both produced from new flipots j 
ithc .ftrbngeft ftioot in the naiddle of tbp 
tree, and neareft the bottom, (hOuW be left 
foE ^ftcm, andt^imed as in Fig. 5, th$ old 
tranches will dqubtlcis be in ife w^y,,, equ^ 
to nail th^m acrpfs one itnother ts very, irar ^^ 
proper in regular trees, but as it can't be 
well avoided in this tafe, let it th^refi^re be 
nailed and placed over or under the old 
branches as is moii .convenient,; and the 
beft of the old branches laid horizontally 
a foot afunder at leaft, and all the worft 

I fliould 
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ihould be cut out, and fucH as grow the 
nioft contrary to the fhapc defired, and 
likewife oldiOtuds that would {hade the new 
horizontals. This work ihould be repeated 
annually as the new ftem, and the hori- 
zontals proceeding from it, increafe in 
ler^Sth, till they f6rm a tree as regular as 
thV lisi^th figure, which may be performed 
in a few years, provided they are ordered 
'likfe' thole of a young tree. When a larg6 
bif anch ife taken off, it muft be done dole 
?o * tlie p^rt it grows from, and made fmootfii 
ijiriti) a (harp chiflfel, then covered over with 
pitch and' rofin of each an equal quantity 
melted together, and left as much reclining 
aS^pptobie tb; prevent its taking wet. What 
I have find upoil wail-trees of this fort, I 
hope wUl inf6nn any one how to improve 
dwarfs, &c; either of apples, plums, ot 
cherries. 
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Piaining of MulbeiTy-trees ^gainfl; Walls. 



S mulberry- trees are. lometijtxje^ 
♦ planted, againft walls, and by. that 



ifibferved!, and thp manner of.pruniiig^^a 

Wer er>d of a new-m^de ;bra;ich/that % 
,tl>^ .ft-uit jgL^.bf.4Pch thgt Uear| 4 .^re^WtJ 
.bf- th? fame:yiar*5 prodjjiSt.ipi^.V. Wt thefe 
Dranches don t grow that year from the 
fn\d of eiptfer_ite.n) p|- hoj;^,^l)t^j .b^^^ 
tjuds near.tlie.^xtremiUes of")uw*ahc^es made'^ 
before> ^ By thefe remarks, if is plai^ 'th^ 
will notbear tilhthe'ftuds be more than a 
year old, without having their ehcls cut 
off ; for fhortening the ftuds often caufes 
them to put out too many (hoots,^ and too 
ftrong for bearing, and fo near one ano- 
ther that they can't receive proper fiipport 
from the fun and air. The figures in the 
third plate will ferve very well for fpeci- 
mens to dire6l the fhape of a mulberry- 
tree 
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treebyv ifid4he hianher-of^ pruning is^^thc 
fame as for pears upon quince-ftocks, and 
planted theHfeme diftanci jfrem one ano- 
ther 5 tho' in time they will become large 
trees^ an4'tliexuniarp.rD6niEaM..he giv^ 
thero.- 
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;.Pjeunii[ig«f Currant-trees.. - - 

THE method of pruni/ig ; a currantr 
tree- planted agaioft; a wall, is muc$ 
the feme as.fQt the laft,.QQjy,that currants 
don't require: above one faufthof the waU 
allowed for. muiberries v they produce their 
fruit «pon.Auds of four or .five years^old^ 
but that upon cpJUaferals m?ijdej^the^year b^ 
fore is the largeft and beft. By taking ot^ 
the old ft^ds, y^ujig: ones ar^ recovered in 
^ fame iplacesi provided the old ones arf 
Jiot cut off toa clc^ to the. horizontals ; and 
if the horizontals be renewed^when threp 
jprfour years old, .the fruit will be much 
Jarger than thpfe upon the old parts oi 
a tree. 

L3 CHAP. 
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Pruning of Appks upon Par^ire^ilqckSt J 

AS applc-trces arc fomctimcs planted 
againfj: walls, and will .bring their 
fruit to perfe6lion upon any afpeft, I will 
here give dirieftions fpr pruning them* 
Some kinds of apples, efpccially the non- 
pareil, will . Xdmetitnes bear a fmall num- 
ber of fruit lipori young wood, or Ihootis of 
the laft year's produftion j biit they genei- 
tally bear moft upon ftuds proceeding from 
"branches of two, three, or four years old; 
in the very feme mariner as pears, whofe 
managemfent h^ been largely treated oF 
before. 

What has been faid concernib^ peai^ 
tipon quince-ftdcks, as to thiir diftatact 
^rom one another, and the manner of prtmi 
ing and nailing them, and drefling the 
cankered parts, are the beft methods I can 
give for apples, ^ and therefore need not bb 

again repeated, 

• "■. * 
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CHAP. L. 

Pruning and Nailing of Cherries againfl 

Walls. 

THE feafons for pruning and na3- 
ing of ftone-fruit, are December and 
JanXiary^i or the beginning of February. 
Cherries of different kinds require different 
ways of pruning and nailing, by reafon 
they bear their fruit upon wood' of diffe- 
rent ages; the morella and baremdam 
bear moft of their beft fruit upon the ex- 
tremities of the laft year's fhoots, and 
ihould therefore be cut and nailed every 
year fo as to procure a fucceffion of them : 
the rules for that pui'pofe are given jii pru- 
ning of peaches 3 but the bearers of thefe 
need not be nailed to the walls as thofe of 
peaches are, tho* the ftems and horizontals 
muft, to prevent the winds from breaking 
them. 

The little May cherry is not much un- 
like the former as to its nature of bearing ; 
'but the fmall bearers of this fhould be 

L 4 ' nailed 
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nailed to the wall, to forward the ripening 
of the fruit. When thefe three forts of 
cherries are planted againft low vy;alls, fo 
as that their diftance from one another is 
more than ten feet, each tree fliould then 
have two ftems. • 

All other kinds of cherries that I am ac- 
* qnainted with bear differently, for they 
produce the moft fruit upon ftuds proceed- 
ing from wood that is two or three, years 
old, or at the lower ends of the laft year's 
fhoots ; though they are often fufFered to 
have ftuds much older, which will bloflbm 
and bear, yet the friait is never fo large 
as the other. - The rules laid down for 
pruning and nailing pears upon quince 
flocks, will ferve alfo for 'thefe forts of 
clierries i' with this difference, only, that 
the . horizpntals of thefe mi:fft be laid at 
diftances from , one another,- according, to 

the fize of their leaves, which will be feen 

- - ■ ^ ... 

before new horizontals are fit to nail: the 
- diftance from one another may be allow,- 
ed from eight to twelve inches. In nailing 
thefe or any other kinds of ftone fruit, take 
care tiiat the rind be neither galled nor 

bruifed 
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bruifed by either hammer or nail, for this, 
will caufe gum to iffue out from the wound- 
ed part, which either kills or weakens the 
branch it proceeds from. I have, in the 
former part of. this volun\e, affigned the 
Ipace of jvall proper for cherries,^ but the 
diftances from each other are various, ac- 
cording to the heights of walls s and when 
they are planted twelve feet or more afun- 
der, they ihould have two ftems, for rea- 
fons before given concerning pears upon 
quince flocks. The cornelian cherry is 
generally planted a ftandard, and when it 
is not too much crouded, will bear fruit,, 
but not fo good as whep cut and nailed 
by the rules given for. the morella. 

« 
*• • • ■ 

CHAP. LI. 

; Pruning of Plums againfl Walls* 
1 • ' • . 

THE beft kinds of plums are, in their 
. feafon, as noble fruit as any our 
climate produces, and they well deftrve a 
good !w4l5. butj without proper manage- 
ment by ipraning and nailing, they are of- 
ten very bad, having but little pulp, and 
.: ;. ;i - that 
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that not much better tgfled than the gum 
iHuittg oat of a wounded branch. Weak- 
neft is generally the caufe of this imper- 
feaion in the fruit, 6idier Jn the whole 
tree 6r elfc in part thereof, occafioned ei- 
ther by its being wounded, or the bearers 
Being too old, anil fometimes by beaiing 
too great a quantity of fruit, either on the 
whcJe tree, or fome particular parts. 

I haVe often obferved, that plum-trees 
pi'oduce the beft fruit' ujjon the youngefl: 
beal-erS; eicept too great a quantity is fuf- 
fered to remain, without being properly 
thinhed ; which Ihould be done ab6ut the 
latter end bf May, by t^ing off the fhiiSl- 
eft with the point of a fharp knife. By 
thefe obfervations, I find it beft for the 
procuring of good fruit, to keep the hori- 
zontals and bearers young, and likewifc 
thin the fruit when there is occafion :- but 
when there is a weaknefs proceeding from 
the rctot, it fliould be relieved l>y the tfiei- 
thods preferibed for managing borders. . 

As to what is required rrtore in the ^run* I 

iiig ctf ^luwi-trees, may be lean«rd from ^ 

the rules laid down for pears upon quince 

ftock«» or for chtfriies in the.laft cli^er. 

CHAP. 
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C rt A P. LH. 

_ ■ . • • • 

Explanation of the fourth pLite« 

THIS plate reprefent^ etcher a peadi, 
neflarinej or apricot-tree^ at di^t 
rent ages. 

Fig. I . is one taken from the nuiieiy* 

Fig. 2. is the &me cut, according to 
cuftom. 

. Fig. 3. is the fame as Fig- a. with the 
jbra^nches it may be fuppofed %o have made 
in one year. , . 

Fig* 4- is the fame as Fig. i. when cut 
and nailed after my method. 

Fig. 5. is the fame as Fig. 4. after it has 
been planted one year. On one fide of this 
tree there are all the branches it was fuf* 
fered to make^ on the other fide it is cut 
iand nailed for the winter order. 

Fig. 6. is ^ tree full grow^i, 

I have beft)re explained what parts of a 
tree are called bearers^ horizontals, and 
ftems, and need not repeat it : but in thefe 
there are two parts that prpduce horizon- 
tals i thefe I call ftems, though there was 

only 
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only one in fome of the laft, which was 
advantageous in pears, plums, &c. as I 
have already deriionflrited ' urider the heajl 
of pinping^pearg. ^ , , 
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On Pinining^ ^nd Nailing a Pcachrtree at 

the time of Planting. . -- r .- 

A. • t 
8 peaches- -are -ntaturally inclined to 
produce their Ihoots in an erefl p<i3L 
'fition, 'an3 afttr their* trarichies are laid 
Iiorizontally tMy giiow very little mote in 
length J fo if there had been but otie ftenv, 

'^ 'length ^r^uired for each hoiizon^al, 
wpujd have been greater thaii any fli&Ot 
'of" dnt yekr'fe produ'ftidri' woiild' reach Ex- 
cept the diftancfes betwixt the trees be iflucfc 
le^ than;twdv^ feeit) : hnd as thefe (hoot* 
increafc 4rat fittle' ih;l*h^tti'' after 'they -are 
fo laid, theit^cbn'feqiieritfy ^art bf the Wfl 
muft be naked, if th^^ - was (Snly one 

' ftem /but "by having twb,"''tHe lehgthfe of 
^Tie horizontals^ required 2ii'e'l>ut half afe 
much as they 'W6uljd have*' been, hadfhei^fc 
"been 6dy-p'ftt,^'ivhere thfe'lj^aces are the 
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ia jpe . l>et>y ixiV^ each tree { but \vhere [ the 
walls are- qf much, grqatcr heights thaa 
twelve feet, then the diftance betwixt each 
tree muft be lefs, and oiie ftem will.be 
inorV proper than two : For the fpaces be- 
jpkfo.jittle, tlie^Jiorizoiitals would be fliort, 
3n.d conCe^jueiitly caufe their collaterals to 
Ibp too' vigoyous^ by being few in number 
upon each. . . » , , 

.; Xhe prpppreft tli^e 'for. wint'er-pnining 
of peaches^ 5cc/*tliat h'ave bepn plahted the 
fame wmten is in February: for then a 




it 

fuch as h^ve been planted one year, or 
.more,. is Dei;^ember and Januaiy^ (if they 
be either weak hr ftrongVfor.' before the 
^egjihning'or Uecen>ber thevfhave but Tel- 
dom fhed their ieaves; rand before they do 
th^t, it ihet^s that the fap in them conti-^ 
nj^e§ hq^uid.; ana tneir poi*es are more open 
thiji- f^^y»4'.^ immediatdy after the leaves 
drop off/ y^s^tKere is alwav's. a hcceffity of 
taking out fome wood an the 'winter, it is 
p\oft proper to do it at luch time as its 

parts 
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p^]:ts ar^ mpft compad, left too great ^ 
quantity of aqueous particles enter into 
thofe parts qf the trees wliere the amputa- 
tipn^ are made. In February there are 
viable proofs of the fap becoihing more li- 
quid than it was in January, by the buds 
I>;ing iQcreafed in bulk.* This ihews that 
the veffels are more extended than when 
the buds were lefs, as at the time their 
leaves were newly ftied* It is obferved by 
ix^^y praditioners, to cut the ftrongi^ft 
trees lateft in the fpring, in order to abate 
their viepur } but it is an unproi^table cus- 
tom, ei^cidly when the trees are young 
and the walls covered but in part, for* then 
.trees of thpie kinds cannot be too ftropg, 
if rightly ordefe^ by difbucjdirig in ipring^ 
and properly displaying their l^ranches at 
aU, times of nailing ^ then the newrmad^ 
fciranches wilt bloflbm the next year, froii^ 
trees that are the moft vigorous; A gr^^t 
difad vantage attends the cutting of trees tqo 
late in the fpring, or when their bloflbni- 
buds are either open or near: it j for thejtx 
they are in danger of being difplaced moriR 
than when they are lefs. Upon a ftrong 
tree there cannot be too many buds ; for, 

"','"' b^ 
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by VlofipiQing and bearing, their vigour 
wiU foon^r be abated, tlian by t|Mung out 
or fbpitenii^ ftrong bratficbes* . 

Befoi^ the trees are uailed agalnft waUi 
th^ 4re not more than twelve feet in hoght^ 
the: fpace adapted for each tree vn^ be di-^ 
yided ipto four equal parts ; that is to iaj, 
two onone fide of tl^ tree, and tvvp on the 
other. At thoie t^vo divifions next, eacl^ 
tree, make niftrks upon the waU^ from the 
l>ottom to the $op^ ovi^r which the fti^ns 
muft be carried 9 as from B to P, and 
fr<am Cto £, in Fig, 6. But the iow^^r part^ 
4)f the Aems, as A B^ and A C, moA be 
Hlac?d inclining ftbput thirty 4?gree^ if 
th9, trees he ftrong ; but if they be weak^ 
nail .th^m mpre ,ere^, till they produce 
(hoots i:^ a competent ^pength, then they 
m^H be brought lower^ to the ppfition be-» 
fore mentioned. 

If thofe parts of the Aems A B, and A 
C, were laid hpriz0n^9illy> they would be 
apt to p¥^t out ftrovg bMHches from their 
lower parts,: which would prevent the fap 
frcim moving v^ith fu^cient force to their 
extremities, fo* as greatly to increafe their 
lengths > and fometimes they are killed by^ 
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it : for, * as I have before obferved, • thiiir 
natural ftiapc is much reverfe to a hori- 
zontal pofition : and when brancheis arc 
fo laid, they are as much difpoTed to piit 
forth Arbng collaterals from their lo'wer 
buds,' as 'they are long fhobts from their 
extremities j and when the fhbots are many 
^n nutftber, thofe at the- extreme parts muft 
ccrt^ifily be (horter than if there had been 
ho other but them upion the fteiti. * 

It appears by Fig. 4. that L leave the 
ftemsi^ the firft fpring after planting, of an 
ttncomrrton length. There are many ad- 
Vantages ^obtained by this methbd, more 
than wheh they * are cut ftiort ; for tho(e 
branches pi'oceeding fix>m the former will 
be at a rriuch greater, and a mbre proper 
diftancc from each other; and a wall may 
be covered much fooner thereby, 'the liffe 
of a tree alfo is much fafer, by the ftcras 
being of fueh a length, than if they were 
Ihorter ; for thofe buds at the upper eridof 
a branch 'are always ferger, arid [by- the 
Tap's motion eafier opened, than the- buds 
at the lower end, whicih appear Ms, -and 
are more c6inpa(5t. : ' ^ / ^ 
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By fhort cutting firft after planting, I 
have feen trees killed ; and others which 
have made but very weak (hoots, when 
there were none but fmair buds left oh j 
for branches are often in fuch proportion 
to each other, as the buds are which pro- 
duce them ; but when fupplied with a grea- 
ter quantity of fap, their bulk and length 
are increafed the more. And when, by 
fhort cutting, there happens to be any of 
the larger fort of buds remaining; then 
a tree (hoots very luxuriantly, as it appears 
by the Fig, 3. whofe branches are much 
too near each other. 

When new planted trees aire cut the 
firft time, it is proper to examine the up- 
per ends of the ftems ; and if they be ei- 
ther dead, or appear unhealthy, then ciit 
fuch tops off fomewhat below ^e diftem- 
pered parts : if there are no fuch occafions, 
there is no need of fhortening them 5 for, 
on all .peach-trees, there are a great num- 
ber of collaterals, from which a redu6lion 
of branches may be made, equivalent to 
their lofs of roots by removal, admit they 
were taken up, and planted as before di- 
refled. 

M ' Tfxok 
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Thofe fmall collaterals marked E F, G H, 
thm arc upon A B, and A C, in Fig. 4. 
h i € ^1^ healthy buds at their upper ends, 
arc certain to put forth leaves fooner than 
any other parts of the fame tree; and 
leaves are of great ufe in vegetation, for 
they both exhale arid imbibe, to the ^reat 
advantage of thofe plants to which they 
belong. When tiees were planted early in 
the winter, I have fbmetimes gathered fruit 
from fuch brandhcs the firft year, either 
more or lefs, according to the ftrength of 
the plant ; but it would be improper to 
fuffer fo many to remain upon a tree, as 
would hinder it from making ftioots fit 
for horizontals. 

Thofe collaterals which are taken pff, 
muft be cut about an inch from the ftem 
or part they grow upon ; then others will 
put out from buds at the iides of the lit- 
tle flumps that are left, from which there 
will be an opportunity of choofing bran- 
ches to remain at the places where delired ; 
but all others ought to be taken off at theii- 
firft appearance, for at this time of prun- 
ing all thofe buds which put out on the 
' under fides of the ftems fhould be rubbed 

off. 
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off, except one at thfe extieinity of each, to 
make horizontals) and on the upper ".tes, 
let f6ur only remain upon each, diai Jf%> 
fiiy, thofe near B, N, O, I, upon one 
fide, and K, L, M, C, on the other, with 
one at the end of each to lengthen the 
ftemsr 



CHAP. LIV. 

The Pruning a Peach-tree, the firft Sum- 
mer after planting* 

IN the months of, April and May, it 
may be difcovered what quantity of 
fruit the tree is able to fupport, and what 
number of branches of proper lengths for 
the ufes intended; if they be weak, dif- 
place part of the fruit firft. 

As to thofe branches that may proceed 
from the two loweft buds at I, K, L only 
defign them for bearers the next year, 
which are not required to be more than a 
foot in length j but if they fhoot ftrongly, 
as though they would exceed it, then ftop 
them at the length of two or three inches; 
but if none of thofe above are likely to be 

M 2 two 
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two foot long*, then they muft remain 
uncut. 

At all other places where buds were left 
above. I K, fhpots will be required to 
make horizontals, and fometimes they will 
put out collaterals the firft fummer ; but 
if they are not all able to do it, take part 
of them quite out., 

The principal parts, AB, and AC, muft 
be feparately examined, for the thinning of 
one will not much relieve the other. 

If there is a neceility of difplacing any 
flioots, it ought to be thofe on the under- 
fides near B and C. And it will eafily be 
perceived in a few weeks, whether the re- 
ducing of two branches only vvill give 
ftrength to thofe remaining fufficient for 
the ufes they are defigned; if not, then 
take away either one or both of thofe 
branches at L and O, according as* there is 
a neceflity. 

All fore-right branches muft be taken 
away, or any others that appear ufelefs. 

AH others muft be nailed upright, to 
prevent the winds from breaking them, 

' * Two foot, or near it, is the length required for ho- 

3 till 
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till ihofe defigned for horizontals are 
grown almoft to the length required. 

The two ftrongeft branches proceeding 
from B apd C, muft be prefervpd for ftcms, 
and fhould be kept clear from all fore-right 
br|mches ; and when the other ftrong ones 
arerall eighteen inches long, let them be 
nailed horizontally, leaving only their up- 
per ends ereft, which will encourage them 
to fhoot more in length. 

All buds and branches mufl: be taken 
away from their under and fore-fides, 
which appear the firft fummer after plant- 
ing j and no collaterals (hould be left nearer 
each other than the fpace of three inches. 



C H A P. LV, 

The Winter-pruning of a Peach- Tree, 
that is more than one Year old, accord- 
ing to Fig. 5. 

* • 

T-HIS figure reprefents a tjee with 
one fide cut and nailed in a manner 
proper for its winter order ; but the othei 
is not, as appears by the fide A B haying 
fewer branches upon it than . there are u j>- 

M 3 on 
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on the part A C ; for the former has more 
than one half of its collaterals taken off, 
about an inch from the horizontals. 

. My rcafon for not cutting thefc collate- 
rals clofe to the part they proceed from, is 
to procure a greater number of bearers the 
next year, there generally being on the 
lower end one bud, and fometimes more, 
which produce (hoots after cutting. 

At ^is time of drefling, I think it is 
better to leave the bearers about fix inches 
afunder, nailed in an upright pofitioiii 
with long and narrow (breads, for broad 
ones are apt to fpoil the beauty of the 
fruit, and fhort ones to pinch the branches^ 
The upper ends of branches are the 
raoft certain to produce fruit, and ihould 
therefore never be taken off if alive ; for, 
the upper bud of every healthy br^ch al- 
ways puts out leaves, which (belters thofe 
bloffoms neareft them. 

When (bme of the bearers are dead at 
the ends, occafioned by blights, there may 
be a neceflity of (hortning them, and in 
fuch a manner, that there (liall be at their 
upper ends fuch buds as will make wood s 
but after the trees have been ordered two 

5 ^^ 
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or three years, according to the rules here 
given, they wiir generally be found healthy. 

The fide A, C, in the figure laft men- 
tioned, appears ftronger than the fide A, 
B, by its having produced more ftrong 
horizontals ; one of which is placed from 
K to I, and fills the firfl fpace betwixt the 
ftems; and when one fide of a tree is 
much ftronger than the other, its ftem 
fliould be laid lower, and that fide which 
is weakeft muft be raifed more upright. 

At this time of dreffing a tree, it is pro- 
per to examine the lower parts firft, for 
they are moft fubjecl to want young wood ; 
but if there is a fuflScient number of bear- 
ing branches, then thofe which bore the 
laft year muft be taken out. 

Branches betwixt fix and twelve inches 
long are beft for bearers, for they are 
generally furnifhed with ftrong bloflbm- 
buds, and when they have been kept in 
fummer the diftance of three inches from 
one another, they will then have fubftance 
fuitable to their length j and the ftronger 
they are, the larger their tubes will be, and 
confequently the fap will circulate more 

M 4 freely. 
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freely, whereby the bloflbms and fruit will 
be the better fupplied with juices. 

Bearers of the fame lengths before-men- 

. tioned, furnifhed with triple biids, having 

a bloflbm bud on each fide, will, in the 

middle, produce leaves to fhelter the blof- 

foms adjoining. 

The old Newington, and fome others, 
may have bearers left eighteen inches long, 
and the horizontals muft be laid at diftances 
accordingly; but where the horizontals arc 
not far enough apart, the bearers may be 
laid fo n^uch leaning as the fpaces require, 
or if there are too few in number, nail 
fome long ones up cumng like the ftems. 
The firft branches that I choofe to take 
off from the fide A C, are H and Y, which 
were left for bearers when the tree was 
planted, and in Fig. 4. are marked G and 
H. The next that are to be examined are 
thofe at L and M, or any others that may 
chance to be near thefe places ; for there 
ought not to be any branches left in them, 
but what are of a proper fize for bearers ; 
^rong fhoots.on the bottom parts of young 
:tree^ fo early after planting being very im;^ 
proper ; for they are apt to rob thofe above 
^ : ■ too 
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too much, except they are laid horizon-r 
tally, in order to produce bearers where 
panted ^ but that branch from I to K is 
as near the bottom as bearers ought to be^ 
and all branches that grow lower fhould 
be taken off: peaches are never good if 
they grow too near the earth. (I fhall Ihew 
in another place, my method for covering 
the lower parts of a wall with vines.) 

Thofe branches at I K are collaterals 
made the laft year, proper for bearers; 
but as they are more than ought to he 
nailed up in that Ipace, therefore a pro- 
per number of them muft be fele6led fo^ 
the purpofe, and placed againft the wall,j . 
about fix inches afunder, in an upright 
pofition ; the reft fhould be fhortened to 
about an inch from the horizontal, for 
reafons before given. , 

All other parts on the fame fide of the 
tree, muft be cut ^fter the fame manner 
as direfted for I K* But it may happen 
fometimes that the fhoots made at the 
upper end of the ftem are not fo long as 
are required for horizontals; then they 
muft be cut about four inches long, which 
will caufe them to fhoot fljongly the next . 

fummer, 
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fummer, and fomedmes there are only tvfo 
fhoots inftcad of three long enough, then 
the (hort one may be cut as others at U W 
and UX. 



CHAP. LVI. 

Of the ordermg of Peach-Trces in Surti- 
mcr, when thpy have been more than 
two Years planted. 

WHEN (hoots are laid horizontally 
in winter, and have no collaterals 
upon them, as thpfe marked at U W and 
U X in Fig. 6* there muft be left up6n^ 
them in fummer a number of branches 
in proportion to their ftrength j that is, if 
you find they are likely to be long enough 
for bearers, let all tliat appear on the upper 
fidqs remain, if not too many in mimberj 
and if either all or any of them are lon- 
ger than is defired, in the beginning of 
May let them be cut to the length of two 
or three inches, as directed before; and 
if there are too few, they muft be ftopt to 
increafe their number, if liiey are ftrong 
enough, as in all probability they will bes 

but 
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but when there arc many and fliort, then 
theymuft be thinned according as there is 
aneceflity. 

Ait other works of difbudding, &c. mnfl: 
be pei'foiTOed according to the directions 
given, for thelaft fummer, and the thin- 
ing of fruit muft be performed by the 
niles laid down for the purpofe. 

What has b^en ah'eady faid relates only 
to fuch trees as have two ftems at the time 
of planting ; and when there is but one 
ftem, it muft be placed againft the waH, 
in the fame manner as one of the others, 
and a new one muft be railed as foon as 
poffible from one of the loweft buds, 
which are very apt to fhoot ftrong^y, 
when their ftem is planted fb much lean- 
ing as A B^br A C 5 and in all other re- 
fpe&s it muft be managed as in Fig. 4. 
and 5. of this plate* 
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CHAP. LVII. 

« 

The ordering of a Peach-Tree from the 
Size of Fig. 5. till it oomes to the Shape 
of the 6th, 

AL L the former methods of pruning 
muft be obferved, as alfo turning 
the ftems, and laying the horizontals at 
the lengths and diftances before men- 
tioned, difbudding as their ftrength re- 
quires, and the fruit muft be thinned 
where there is too great a quantity. 

Som6 few inftruftions more will enabi? 
an obferving reader to cover a wall, in the 
manner reprefented by plate IV^ 

When the horizontals don't afford fo 

many bearers as are defired, then cut them 

» iti May to the length of three or four inr 

ches, it will caufe them to produce two 

apiece. 

But if a ftrong fhoot appears from that 
end of the horizontal next the ftem, let it 
remain whole, whether it is on the upper, 
nether, or forefide ; and this may be laid 
for a horizontal the next winter ; and if it 

is 
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is furnifhed with cqllaterals fit for bearers, 
the old caie may be taken out ; but if it is 
not, lay it parallel witji the other till the 
winter , following, at which time it. will 
without doubt be provided with bearers ; 
then the old horizontal muft be taken 
away, for two ought not to remain fo near 
each other any longer than one fummer.' 
When there is not the number of young 
bearers you defire at the time of winter 
pruning, and the old bearers have healthy 
ftuds, it will be proper to let fuch remain as 
can ,be placed upon the wall at fix inches 
apart, without crolling the horizontals 
above them 5 and if thefe ftuds don't exceed 
two inches in length, they may be left un- 
nailed. If in April, or later, any of the ho- 
rizontals appear weak, then new ones muft 
be provided by the methods before direfted ; 
but never choofe a branch for that purpofe, 
proceeding from the fide of another next 
the wall ', for they are always* fpungy, by 
reafon the veffels which fupport them are * 
deprived of the benefit of the fun. 
• Trees fhould be kept clear from mofs, and 
where a part happens to be wounded, the 
gum iffuing out fhould be fcraped off, to- 
gether 
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gethm: with all dead bark, and .dry fbac 
applied till tlie ruomng of die gum is 
flopped. No fuckers ihould be fuffered to 
remain growing from either the root^, or 
the ftqpk. When a tree is weak, or not 
too luxuriant, yet has fome ffarong (hoots 
putting out in fummer from the flem, at 
places where there are no horizontals re-« 
quired, they muft be taken off as fooii as 
perceived, , 

But when a tree is too luxuriant, and 
produces bearers of greater lengtiis than 
defired, fuch ftrong ihoots may be left osx 
all fummer > but they mufl be fo placed to 
the wall, as not to fhade other young 
ihoots defigned for ufe, if it is poffible* tcrfoe 
done: but if not^ cut them about nineo«^ep!^ 
inches long. In both, fummer and winter 
Bailing,let the Ihreads beqf fufficientlcngth, 
for all fmall hianches ought to have as much 
room to fpare at the tmie of nailing zs will 
contain a perfon's little finger. Intheflim** 
mer I choofe to make ufe of finooth iflraight- 
rods, to confine the young (hoots to the 
wall, rather than any other method, by 
reafbn they get more air, provided the rods 
are fo na>kd with long (breads as to be far 

' enough 
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enough from the wall, that the young 
branches be not bruiied betwixt them. 

« 
1* I 

CHAP. LVIII. 

Upon Pruning and Nailing fiich Peach-- 
Trees /as have been irregularly cut 
before. 



WH AT has been faid on this fubjeft 
only relates to fuch trees as have 
been trained up from the time of plantings 
according to the methods before direfted; 
but as this treatife may probably come into 
the hands of thofe who have old trees un- 
(JjKr their care, it will be proper to give 
fonw dire6lions for the management of 
them alfo : for I have feen many trees in 
^ very weak and miferable condition, fbme 
of which have been planted twenty years, 
' ;^1Si:bf all ages undef . 

I will b^in fiffl Avith the pruning of a 
weak treeljd the'wihiier-feafon. The man- 
ner of ordering their roots, and preventing 
of blights, are ment^ed in the direftions 
given for man^ng borders. When weak 
trees are furniflieA with fmall ihort bran- 
ches. 
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ches, having many of Iheir ends dead, 
and thofe which arc alive full of weak buds, 
neither fit to produce good fruit nor 
fhoots, it is too often the cuftom to cut 
the branches fhort, and leave many upon 
the tree ; but it is many years before a tree 
is recovered by this practice, and perhaps 
never; for fhortening the branches in- 
creafes their number, and by being too near 
one another they become weak, becaufe the 
fun and air have not free accefs to all parts. 
If there are any branches tolerably ftrong, 
made the lafl: year, near the bottom of 
the tree, they muft be difbudded and 
nailed like the ftems of thofe trees nevv 
planted, and all others muft be cut off that 
would hinder them from being i^id in a 
fuitable pofition, without crpfling one 
another : if fuch fhoots cannot be attain- 
ed, then choofe on each fide one, of the 
ftrongeft and healthieft old branches, and 
cut off either all or moft of the fmall ones 
from them, and nail them up in the man- 
ner of ftems, in order to raife a tree like 
thofe in the fourth plate, aiid every year, . 
as the new made branches ancreafe, take 
away the old ones , to make room : other 

branches 



branches near the tops of weak trees muft 
be ordered in a different manner ; fuch as 
have dead tops fhould be taken off, and 
thofe left for bearing muft be nailed up- 
right to the wallj the diftance of fix inches 
^ from one another. 

If old trees arfe full df firong wood, 
^nd but little or none prepared fol- bloflbm- 
ing, it Ihews that they are either planted 
too deep, or have been improperly cut* 
If their large flints proceed from too deep 
planting, the direftions given for ordering 
of borders will relieve them \ and if they 
are (haded by others^ *tis eafy to know what 
muft be done. But if their luxuriancy is 
caufed by fhort cutting and improper 
nailing of ftrong branches, then other 
methods muft be ufed for their relief: firft 
examine the bottom, and nail up two ftrong 
branches for ftems, and cut all others out 
pf their way ; then the ftrong branches 
above muft be laid horizontally, at fuch 
diftances as that the bearers proceeding 
from them may be nailed upright without 
crofling the horizontals above them 3 and 
if there is not room upon the wall to place 
the branches at proper diftances from one 

^ N ano* 
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another, then let the ftrong ones at top 
grow above the wall ; but they muft be 
nailed with ftrong fhreds, left they fhould 
be torn from the wall by the winds ; and 
if any of thofe branches projeft over the 
lower parts of the tree, cut them off clofe 
to the part they proceed from. Let thofe 
above the wall remain, till the others below 
have weakened themfelves with bearing. 
But as the new-formed ftems increafe in 
length, and put forth horizontals, others 
that are jin their way muft be taken off. 

It is alfo proper to leave ftuds unnailed, 
of two or three inches long, upon fuch 
parts as were nailed up/ for bearers the 
year before j they will greatly check the 
vigour of a ftrong tree, whereby it will 
fooner produce fruit. 

. If there is not a fufEcient quantity of 
wall for each tree, that is, one hundred 
and twenty fuperficial feet, then, it is ne- 
ceflary'to take fome of them away, to 
make room for the others. It is better to 
have a deal of fruit upon a few kinds, 
than trees of many kinds and but little , 
fruit. 
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If fuch trees ^ as are planted againft ar- 
ches are too vigorous, cut off the roots 
on the north fide of the wall ; which may 
be repeated annually, till their luxuriancy 
is abated. 

Though peaches and neflarines are the 
moft' difficult of any wall-trees to keep in 
order, yet I have found great advantage 
by ufing the methods here prefcribed : and 
doubt not but others will have the like 
fuccefs, if they ftrifUy obferve what is faid 
concerning pruning, difbudding, preparing 
of foils, manuring, watering, &c. 

CHAP. LK. 

Upon Pruning and Nailing an Apricot, 'and 

Almond-Tree. 

THE figures in Plate IV. will ferve 
alfo very well to reprefent an apricot 
and almond of different ages, as well as a 
peach, or neflarine, and the manner of 
pruning is pretty much the fame for all. 
The greateft difference that I obferve be- 
tween them, is in the autumn fhoots, and 
collaterals proceeding from the fides of 

N 2 fhoots 
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ihoots of the fame fummer's growth ; for 
thofc of the apricot have generaHy" fewer 
bloffom^budsi and are more liable to be 
killed in the winter, than thofe of the 
peach and neftarinc. If apricots are not 
prun'd till the latter end of January, it 
may then be perceived in the moft part 
of them whether they will live or die; 
for though fome living fhoots appear as 
bright as the othjeirs, yet if weak they will 
retain a . much greater mixture of green^ 
and not fo brown as healthy ones } and 
fuch as are dead will be black, either all 
over, or by Ipots. When thefe autumn 
fhoots proceed from the ends of others, 
they fhould always be cut off a little below 
the joint, which is eafily difeover^ j>y the 
difference of colour : the parts below are 
pretty certain to bear, and thofe above 
generally die, efpecially if they are fhortv 
ened. But fuch autumn fhoots as aire 
healthy, and grow from new horizon^ 
tals, if in places where bearers are want- 
ed, they muft be nailed up to the watt 
iu the fame manner as peaches, without 
fhortening, for that is apt to kill the fmall 
branches of the apricot. All fuch cpl- 

laterals 
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laterals as look tainted, muft be cut off 
clofe to the horizontals ; and if the ends 
of the branches defigned for flems or hori- 
zontals appear black, they muft bp alfo 
taken off two or three buds below the 
tainted place, otherwife the mortificatieii ^ 
will defcend downward, and deft rqy the 
greateft part of the branch. 

In the next place it muft be obferved, 
that apricots ftiould always have the healthy 
bearers left on two years together; for they 
aret^oftentimes fumifhed with fhort ftuds 
the fecond year, which are more certain 
to'^rodiice fruit, than thofe that are lon- 
ger, and if hot more than three inches 
long they need not be nailed to die wall. 

As to. ftems and horizontals, they miift 
in all other cafes be managed in the fame 
mannerasdireaed for peaches i and the 
horizontals of different kinds muft be 
laid at^diftances from one another, fuit- 
able to the natural growth of every fort. 

The ftrong branches of an apricot tree 
are fubje6l to iflbe out gum, whereby they 
are often very much weakened. Thefe 
eruptions generally happen at places where 
the rind is wounded, and there is for the 

N3 moft 
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moft part a piece of hard dead bark 
{urrounding the wound firft made, which 
prevents it from healing, and will in time 
kill the branch if fuffered to continue up- 
on it ; therefore this grievance fhould be 
removed as foon as difcovered, by cutting 
away all the dead wood and rind to the 
quick; after which, the wound mu^ be 
covered either with pitch and rofin melted 
together, of e^h an equal quantity, or 
elfe with dry foot. It will not prove mor- 
tal in cafe you are obliged to cut the branch 
three parts through, in order to take out 
the dead, but will foon heal up ; .where- 
as if it is fiiffered to remain, that ^psu^of 
the branch above will foon die. Apricots 
muft in all other refpefts be pruned..and 
difbuddcd like peaches; and alfo tKeir 
fruit thinned after the fame manner, in 
proportion to their natural fize. 

But pbferve that apricots require more 
water • than peaches and ne6larines, and 
where there is a full crop of fruit, if the 
feafon is dry, they muft be watered' plenti- 
fully for the Ipace of a month before they 
-are ripe; othcrwife they* will be both fmall 
and ill tafted. 

• ^ An 
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An old apricot-tree that is in an ill (hape 
may^ much fooner be brought to a defired 
one than a peach, for it puts out ftronger 
branches, with which may be formed new 
ftems and horizontals. 

Though almonds will bear very well on 
ftandards, and during the time of flowering 
make a beautiful appearance in wildernefs 
quarters, &c. yet they are fometimes plant- 
ed alfo againft walls, and may be pruned 
>^ in the fame manner as direfted for apri- 
cots, out may have f heir ftuds or bearers of 
!!;4J^nches long left unnailed. 



CHAP. LX. 

Of the Thinning of Peaches, Neftarines, 
Apricots, and Almonds. ,, 

WHEN there is too great a quantity 
of fruit fuffered to remain upon 
any part of a tree, it is not fo good as if 
there were only a proper quantity left on, 
and fometimes a tree becomes weak by 
.bearing too plentifully. 

All fruits ought to be thinned according 
to their natural fize ; for there ought to 

N4 be 
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be fewer left upon a bearer of larger forts, 
than on thofe of a nutmeg-peach or other 
fmall kinds J the length of the bearers 
ihould likewife be confidered, as alfo of 
the horizontals on which they grow, and 
the quantity of fruit \ipon all the bearers 
proceeding from one and the fame hori-. 
zontal. Suppofe a horizontal is three feet 
long, with fix branches upon iti (which 
there ought to be if the tree is healthy and 
ftrong) then of the fmaller forts of peaches 
there fhould not be more than twenty or 
twenty-five left upon all the bearers; but if 
there is fruit only upon fome of them, then 
there muft not be fo many left on ; for 
four or five are fufRcient for one bearer, 
and as many as will be well flavoured. 

The largeft fort of peaches and neda- 
rines fhould not have above a dozen left 
upon the fame quantity of tree befor-e men-* 
tioned, and thefe not thicker than two on 
a bearer ; but weak trees or branches mujft 
have fewer left on, in proportion to their 
ftrength, 

The thinning of fruit ought not to b^ 
done all at one time, for fometxmes many 

will 
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will die after they are a quarter grown, t 
which looked thriving before. 

When, there is a large quantity of fruit 
fet, there is generally a great part of them 
in clufters; it is therefore neceflary to 
take fome off when they are as large as 
Ijorfe-b^ans, but always leave fuch as are 
covered with leaves, or rather thofe grow- 
ing at the fame joint, where there is either 
a ftioot, or fome leaves, for they, make 
better fruit than others. 

* • IFruits are thin*d the beft either with a 

* 

very narrow-pointed penknife or fciflars, 
for by nipping tliem off with the thumb 
and fore-finger, thofe defigned to be left 
on are often diiplaced, as alTo the youngs 
Branches and leaves. 

Tho* I advife to thin fruit at different 
times, yet it ftiould not be done later than 
the month of May ; for if they are fufFered 
to grow pretty large they rob one another, 
and none fhould be left on fo near together 
as to touch* before they be full grown, for 
they are apt^to throw each other off, or 
at lead to fpoil their fhapes. Befides, they 

* never come to the fize they would other- 
wife do, and large fruit when ripe is al- 

/ ways 
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fame, and covering them with wet mofs^ 
which ought to be done immediately after 
tiicy are taken up, whether from the mo^ 
ther-plant or from beds. 

When they are, brought to tht place 
where they are to be planted, the ftrong 
part of the root from which the fibres pro- 
ceed, muft be cut at the end, like the 
ftrong roots of other tiees, but the other 
parts may remain as you find them, it be- 
ing difficult to know which are dead ; and 
the method of planting them prevents the 
living roots from being injured by the 
dead ones putrefying in the ground; 

There is no occafion to make a large 
hole for the reception of the root, but only 
mark upon the border how far the woody 
part extends itfelf when placed parallel to 
the waU, at the diftance of about fix inches; 
and for the Ipace thus marked, take out a 
Ipit of earth nine inches deep on each fide, 
flanting in fuch a manner as to leave a 
ridge in the middle of the trench, the top 
of which ridge ftiould be about three inches 
below the furface of the border j then lay 
the woody part of the root upon this ridge, 
with the. fibres divided on each fide, ac- 

f cording 
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cording as their natur 
ing will allow, and 

antothedriUs} this don 
with earth, treading 
the ftrong part of the 
three inches thick} aJ 
ing of foot or afhes u 
refted for other trees, 
neceffary at the time 
the earth is very dry; 
watering will be prop 

Vines may be pro< 
of the laft year's ihc 
and eighteen inches, lo 
of old wood at the lo 
be fet flanting in th 
one bud or two left 
ftrongcr plants raifei 
layers ; but every per 
has not an opportun 
kinds wiftied for, fo i 
cuttings. 

Moft forts will gro 
in England, but as thi 
from a much hotter 
fome kinds feldom rif 
aiUHance of artilici^ 
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other forts will bring their fruit to per- 
feiSlion upon ftandards, with proper cut- 
ting only, others with cutting and nailing 
their branches to walls upon fouth or fouth- 
eaft alpeds. 

CHAP. LXII. ' 
An Explanation of Plate V: 

TH E figures in this plate exhibit vines 
of differeirt ages. 
Fig. I. reprefents a layer when firft ta- 
ken from the mother plant. 

Fig. 2. the fame when cut tlw cuftomary' 
way. 

Fig. 3. when planted and CHt according 
to the method IprAftife, having one branch 
taken off* and the other ihortened^ 

Fig. 4. is the fame with two (hoots raif- 
ed from the two buds left on, when under 
the reprefentation of Fig. 3, 

Fig. '5. reprefents the fame vine cut and 
nailed in the winter. 

Fig. 6. is a vine cut and nailed in ths 
.winter, by the comm<m method. 

Fig. 7. is one full-grown, with one of 

its fides cut and nailed in the winter, and 

the '■ 
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tbs other remaining as it was nailed in the 

fuminbr. 

Fig. 8. is a long branch fuppofed to be 
made laft year, and turned in winter to 
cover a bare part of .the wall. 

Fig. 9. is called the fbwgelder's horn, 
and is a method made ufe of by fome of 
the bed pruners to diipofe of long branches. 

p H A P. LXIII. 

Of pruning a Vine the firft Year after 
Planting. 

I Have always obferved that the beft fea- 
fon for pruning vines in winter, is, 
about the latter end of January, or begin- 
ning of February, when the weathef is 
dry } though it is cuftomary to cut them 
immediately after their leaves are fallen 
off. 

But vines cut in Oflober or November 
always make weaker fhoots, than thofe cut 
in January j for in the beginning of the 
winter, the wood, being foft and ipungy, 
imbibes cold and watery particles at thofe 
"places where it is cut, and renders the next 
year's flioots weak. 

Fig- 3* 
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Fig. 3. reprefents a vine with only two 
buds, as at A and B ; though there were 
others lower, yet as two or three of the 
loweft buds are generally fmall and very 
near together, they produce only fmall 
fhoots, for which reafbn I think it is 
better to take them all off, and leave on- 
ly two higher upon the branch, for they 
^ways put out longer ihoots than tho& 
Ibelow. 

I always take one branch off the layer 
before it is planted ; for if there are but 
two ftrong fhoots from a vine the firft year 
after planting, it is fufficient; and this 
may reafonably be expefled from the two 
buds left on at A and B. 

Fig. 2. hath part of both branches left 
on, and all the buds^they produced > but 
I think thofe that are produced after this 
manner of fhort cutting are generally wtak, 
and too near one another 



CHAP- 
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C H A P* LXIV. 

Of Pruning a Vine the fecond Year ^tef 
^ planting. 

FIGURE^ the 4th reprefents a trep 
with two branches fuppofed to have 
been produced from the two buds at A and 
B in Fig. .3. but they ought to be n^led 
more upright in fummer than they appear 
^ in the.platg. 

Fig. 5. is a reprefentation of the fourth 
cut and'ndled in winter after the rtiethod 
I pra6life, with no other buds left on 

. but thofe-at.AjByQDjE, tho' th^re were 
feveral others at the lower end' of the flem 
which are taken: off, and fome Ukewife 
from theuiider fide of the branch A and B. 

Obferve, thefe two buds at A and B are 
in fuch places, as that the fhoots proceed- 
ing from them may be nailed upright with- 
out being too hear each other, and that at 
A may probably produce fruit, biit thofe 
buds proceeding from the lower end of 3 
branch feldom produce prolific fhoots ; for 
which reafon,' I take them all off, except 



bjife 6n the upper fide, as that at B, from 
which a branch may be expefted that will 
be fit for a' horizontal the n6xt year. Biit 
the others would not only deprive thbfe at A 
and B of part of the juicSs Collefled by the 
roots, butalfo fhadcJthem from the behe^ 
fit of the fun j . and if the buds had beeii 

. left on the under fides there wduld not haVe 
been /room to have nailed up the branches 

• without fhading thofe above. 

Thofe buds at C and D irt defigned to 
j)roduce fhaots that will bear fruit) and th6 
next winter, if long enough, they lAuft be 
laid horizontally. 

That at E is intended to lefigthen the 
ftem, and -in winter muft be turned in the 
tnanner reprefented by Fig, 7. but before 
branches are turned for ftems or laid hori- 
2ontally, it is proper to take notice of theif 
length, andaf they are lefs than four feef 
long in any fort of ^ vines> they are tod 
weak, and if there are no ftronger bran- 
ches to fupply their places, they muft be 
cut down to the fir ft large bud at tho 
lower end ; and if all other buds are ta-» 

N 

ken off, that left on will make fuch a (hoot 
as is waitted before the next winten 

O By 
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By giving the flem fuch curves, it will 
occafion branches to break out of the old 
wood, from thofe parts of the flem that 
are laid the moft horizontally ; and though 
they feldom produce fruit the firft year, 
yet fome of them fhould be nailed up in 
the fummer, if there be fpace for them up- 
on the wall, and may be lairt" horizontally 
in the winter, where vacancies require 
them. 

But I don't choofe to lay any young ho- 
rizontals nearer each other than eighteen 
inches, and if thofe branches defigned for 
Hems or horizontals have not been ftopt in 
the fummer, then one third part of their 
length muft be taken off in the winter. 

Thefe directions I think are fufRcient for 
the management of young vines 5 and what 
is to be done when they bear, I will treat 
of by and by. 



CHAP. 
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C H A P» LXV. 

Of Pruning a Fruit-bearing Vine the 

common Way. 

FIG. 6. reprefents a vine cut and naiFd 
in the winter after the method gene* 
rally pra6lifed, with all the nether and 
' other ufelefs buds left on 5 and though the 
buds at the upper end will produce fruit* * 
bearing branches, yet they will be fo near 
one another, that except part are taken off^ 
both the fruit and, young wood will be 
too much fliaded : by this method of cut- 
ing and nailing, there will be a neceflity to 
take out more branches than there are to . 
be nailed lip at the firft time of dreffing in 
the fummer j and if they are not taken out^ 
the prefent fruit will be worfe, and the 
ne3ct year's branches will produce but little 
fruit. 
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CHAP. LXVI. 

The Pruning- of a Vine that is brought to 
. bearing, and is in a regular Shape. 

THE ordering of young vines having 
been fufficiently treated of, I will now 
give diredlions for managing them when 
they are brought to bear. 

The fide A in Fig. 7. reprefents the 
branches nailed up in the fummer, as when 
the fruit is upon them ; the other fide fhews 
how the vine muft be cut and nailed in the 
winter, with no buds upon the branches, 
but in places where fhoots are required ; 
and when the branches have been kept in 
proper order the fummer before, then either 
all, or moft of the buds left on, will pro- 
duce bearing branches ; for all thofe near- 
eft the ftem, and on the under fides of the 
branches are taken off with the. point of a 
iharp knife, when the branches were naiFd 
up in the winter, for then it is known what 
diftance the next yeai-'s fhofets ought to be 
from one another ; and I leave buds in no 
Other places but wiiefe fhoots are defired, 

but 
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but there fliould never be too many left 
on. 

I have no other reafon for taking the 
buds from the under fide, but to leffen the 
number of enfuing branches, for they 
would all produce bearers, except two or 
three nearell the ftem B. 

In the month of May, nail the branches 
to the wall as upright as poffible, for they 
will be lefs fubje6t to put out collaterals, 
which rob the fruit, than when they arc 
nailed either horizontally or reclining. 

It is a common pra6lice to nip off the 
tops of branches at the firft time of fum- 
mer nailing; but this I think wrong, for 
it has the very fame bad efFeft as improper , 
nailing : but at the fame time, all fhoots 
breaking out of the old wood niuft be ta- 
ken off, except thofe growing at fu<:h pla-. 
ces where they are wanted for new hori- 
zontals the next year. 

The young branches, muft be often nail'd 
up in the fummer, to prevent the wind 
from breaking them s and when they are 
grown fo high as to. fhade the fruit on the . 
brandies next above, or when they are ia 
blolTom, then nip. off their tops at the fe^ 

^ qond 
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cpnd joint above the fruit i but fuch as ar« 
ffefigned for new horizontals ftiould be 
nailed at the greateft height they will aU 
low, without fhading either one another, or 
any branches that have fruit upon them. 

Thofe branches that are ftopt in their 
growth by fhortning, will put out collar 
terals at almoft every bud ; fuchifhoots muft 
be nipt off, one joint above the place they 
proceed from, before they fhade the fruit 
too much ; this work fhould be often re- 
peated in the fummer, but never break off 
9 leaf from any growing branch. 

Always obferve to provide branches for 
^lew horizontals where wanted, for the old 
ones fhould not remain longer than two 
years; but it would be better to have frefli 
horizontals every year, for the lefs length 
of old veffels the fap pafles through, the 
larger the bunches of fruit will be. 

The loweft branch on the fide D, was a. 
fhoot made the laft year, having all the 
buds taken off from the under fide, but has 
all left on the upper one, all of which I 
pcpeft will produce bearing branches, ex- 
cept that neareft the ftem, which if it 
^ppts ftrongly, muft be preferved of sj. 
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length fufficient to make a horizontal the 
next winter. 

The ftiort branch above D, was obtained 
from the ftem the laft fummer, as alfo that at 
C, on the other fide^ and as there was not an 
opportunity to lay in a new horizontal of a 
' fufficient length at E, I therefore left this 
' fhoot above D, to produce bearers, in order 
to cover the naked part at E, F, where the 
branches that bore the laft year are ta- 
ken off from the horizontals 3 but the other 
end has buds upon it, and was one of the 
bearing (hoots the laft fummer ; all the parts 
above are cut and nailed by the fame rules, 
as ought alfo the fide A to be. 

But if it happens, that there is not a flioot 
of a proper length near the ftem, to be laid 
for a new horizontal, as that is above D; 
then, inftead of taking the branches quite 
away that bore the laft year upon E and F, 
they ought only to be ftiorten'd, about two 
. inches above the firft large bud at their low- 
er end ; after that, nail them leaning as 
much as they will bear without breaking ; ^ 
and all the fmall buds below muft be taken 
off with a knife point, leaving upon each 
flioot one bud only, as at G, ri, 1 3 when this 
is done there is no need of one at K, 

O 4 Some- 
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Sometimes it happens that many of th^ 
flioots which bore in the fummer are weak 
at the time of winter.pruninff, and perhaps 
but one itropg one at the ena of a horizon- 
tal } when that is the cafe, I turn it quite 
back to the ftejn^ or as near as it will reacli^ 
as that pear B is fuppofcd to be tu<:ned be- 
low the horizontal to A ; apd then th? two 
middle branches fhould be cut off clofe, but 
that next the ftem fhould be cut like that 
at G, with one bud on, to make a fhoot for 
a neNv horizontal the next year. 

Though the branch from B to A is laid 
below th? old horizontal, yet it is not air 
ways required to be fo, for it would grow 
as vvell had it been abpve, but I always 
contrive to lay the ne>yliorizontals at about 
half a yard from each other, and if they be 
clofe to an pld ope, it is not the worfe, 
\Vhep there is not a braipch of apy fort 
near the ftem, then as near to it as poffible j 
I have twifted the old horizontal quite 
round, before the branch was turn'd fron^ 
p to A, and this rne^ho4 generally had the. 
^efir'd effeft, 

I am apprebenfive many praftitioners 
Will be much againft laying in a branch four 
feet lon^of one year's growth j imagining; 

" ' . that 
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that will too much weaken the root, which 
isthecommonobjeftion againftthepra^lice. 
But I hope reafon and experience will 
convince them of the contrary ; the Icaft 
obfervation will fhew, that there are fewer 
buds upon tho& long branches againft one 
yard of wall, than in the fame fpace where 
vines are ordered according to Fig! 6. nor 
can fi) many branches proceed from them ; 
for which reafon thofe flioots which are 
produced muft be ftronger than if the num*- 
ber was greater, and without receiving any 
more juices from the root than thofe that 
are cut fhort j by which it is plain, that 
long branches are no caufe of weaknefs tp 
the roots* 

CHAP. LXVir. 

I 

r 

Of Walls and the Space proper for Vines. 

T Hough the full-grown vine covers 
fuch a large (pace, yet I think it is 
more than a vine ought to have, in order 
to produce good fruity for vines are much 
ftronger when they are not fuffered to grow 
jibove four feet high, and planted from one 

?inother 
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another at the diftance of eight feet j for 
then new horizontals may be laid almoft 
every year, which will produce better fruit 
than tiioib that are older. 

Likewife the heat reflefted from the 
earth makes a great addition to the fruit > 
for thefe reafons I chufe to place vines in 
the middle of the fpaces between peaches 
and ne6larines, in order to fill up the va- 
cancies, otherwife part of the wall would 
be na:ked at the bottom, as appears in 
Plate IV. Fig. 6. 

CHAP. LXVIIL 

Of the Pruning and Nailing a Vine-branch 
f that is eight or ten feet long. 

T7^ IG. 8. is a long fhoot turned to fill a 
X iiarrow piece of walling ; it has many 
buds taken off, and only fuch remaining 
upon it as are likely to produce bearing 
branches, at diftances from one another 
proper for them to be nailed 5 by this means 
I have caufed one branch to produce as 
many bearers as have the next fummer 
born above twenty bunches of grapes, as 

largQ 
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large as any otb&rs, either on tbe fame 
vine, or any of the fame kind. 

Fig. 9f is a ihape which feme people 
turn long branches into without difbudding^ 
and I hive feen them bear much fruit, but 
the {hoots arie at very improper diilances 
from one another, till part are taken off} 
and if the buds producing them had been 
difplaced at the winter pruning, it would 
have prevented the juices from being waftr^ 
fully (pent in forming fuperfluous flioots, 
whereby the others would confequently 
have been ftronger. 

CHAP. LXIX. 

General Rules for Pruning a Vinet 

I Will here add two or three general rules 
to be obferved in pruning and nailing. 
When the end of a branch is cut in win- 
ter, it fliould ilot be done too near the bud 
next below, but about two inches above. 

Whenever a branch is taken off, it ftioul4 
be cut clofe to the part it proceeds from, ani 
not left with a Ihort flump, for thefe only 
put but young ufelefs Branches, which 

3 yofe 
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rob others j yet, notwithftanding, this rae- 
thod is much pradlifed. 

Lay none of the young branches hori- 
zontally in fummer, nor upright in winter. 
Sometimes a vine in April, or the be- 
ginning of May, will difcharge, at places 
where they have been cut, a large quan- 
tity of juice, whidi is called Weeding, and/ 
very much weakens the bearing branches 
that grow above thofe wounded parts, ex- 
cept the running be loon ftoptj which 
may be done by wiping the part very dry 
with a doth, and immediately after lay on 
fome dry foot, wood alhes, or unflaked 
lime } and if the bleeding continues, then 
the foot or other ingredients muft be ap^ 
plied every day. 

CHAP. LXX. 

Of the Pruning of an old Vine that hath 

been ill cut before, 

\ 

MANY old vines are in various un- 
meaning ihapes, with large bunchesi 
of fi^iall flioots like befoms ; but they are. 
more capable of l?eing alter^cj in a fevy^ 

years 
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years than any other tree, becaufe they 
make liich extenfive fhoots in one fumitier, 
as will foon form a new and regular 
tree, if rightly managed ; but before this 
work is begun, it is proper to confider 
what compafs of wall each plant has to 
cover J and if it is not greater than what is 
reprefented by Fig* 7. the tree ihay be 
brought to the fhape deiired. 

If the firft attempt is made in fummer, 
nail up all young branches to their full 
length, that are in proper places, either to 
make a new ftem, or horizontals of the 
next year j and all others that are without 
fruit, or fuch as fliade the former, muft be 
cut off: but if in winter, the tree muft be 
cut in fuch a manner, as that by taking 
off old branches, many young fhoots may 
be produced in the middle part from bot- 
tom to top, which muft in the fummer af- 
ter be nailed up, as direded for thofe bn 
young trees. 

The winter following, take the ftrong* 
eft of thofe fhoots at tlie bottom of the 
tree, and difbud and nail it for a ftem, and 
if it does crofs fome old branches for one 
year, there will be no harm; all other 
\ young 
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young branches muft be treated in the fame 
manlier as directed in Fig. y* and all 
ftumps iQuil: be taken away from the old 
branches, that would put out leaves too. 
near the ypung ones. 

But whilfl thefe new branches are pre- 
paring in the middle of the tree, care fhould 
b^ taken to produce fruit upon the extre- 
mities of the old ones, but they muft be 
cut quite av^ay as the new branches be* 
come capable of covering the wall. 

When vines cover a greater ipace than 
repreftnted by Fig, 7. they require different ' 
management, according to their height and 
diftance from one another. Such as are 
low m^y h^ve branches laid to make roots 
about eight feet afupder, in order to carry 
up flems from thence to the top ; but fome*^ 
vin?s are caufed to caver a great quantity ^ 
of wall, and have no young branches with- 
in eight oj: ten feet of the ground 5 in fuch 
cafes, there is no opportunity to make new 
roots } then new ftems muft be carried up 
from the loweft horizontals at the diftance 
of fix feet from each other, and ordered 
like thofe raifed from the ground. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP. LXXL 
Of Thinning of Grapes. 

IT is as proper to thin grapes when 
thpre is too great a quantity as any 
other fruit ; which may be done either by 
taking off the bunches only, or the bran- 
ches with the fruit, upon them : as foon as 
the Bloflbms are fhed, it may eafily be dif- 
covered which are likely to make the hand- 
fomeft and largeft bunches 5 and when 
there are two bunches upon one fhoot, the 
worit ftiould be always taken off, provid- 
^ ed the grapes are of a large fort, fuch as 
the St. Peters, Lombardy, Tokay grape, 
&c. and when this way of thinning is not 
fufiicient, then Ibme of the branches muft 
be cut away according as th^re is, a ne- 
ceffity. 

But the fmaller, or midling fized bun- 
ches of grapes muft always be thinned, by 
taking off branches where they are too 
near one another ; for two bunches upon 
one ftrong branch will be as well tafted as 

if there was but one. 

. . There 
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Thert are many kinds of grapes meh- 
tioned in the catalogue, which require 
more than natural heat to ripen them ; but 
they are pruned like others. I ftiall treat 
oftiiofe that will bear upon ftandards iai^ 
another place. 

CHAP. LXXIL 

How to preferve the 31oflbm of Grapes, 
from being injured by Frofl and too 
much Wet. 

• 

FROSTS in Mayor Junefpoil many 
bunches of grapes, and is the chief 
reafon why fome berries are fo much 
fmaller than others on the fame bunch, as 
may generally be feen in the fweet water 
kinds, for they bloflbm the earlieft, and 
confequently fuffer moft from the frofts. 

As the weather is generally dry in fum* 
mer, when the nights are frofty, I have 
found moderate watering veiy ferviceablo, 
and that there have been better bunches 
upon thofe vines which were watered than 
upon others that were not, tho' of the 
fame kinds and ag^inil the fame walL 

Take 
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Take urine or brine that is equally im- 
pregnated with falts, and mix therewith 
the fame quantity of water, and pour upon 
the roots of a large vine two quarts every 
other night, and fo in proportion for 
thofe that are younger, and of a lels fize ; 
this muft be done on the top of the bor- 
der as near the ftem as poffible, without 
touching it ; and will be of great fervice 
any time in fummer, when the earth is 
dry, but in wet feafons lay upon the bor-^ 
ders once in a month, cither lime, afhes, 
or foot, as direfted in the Ipring after cut- 
ting. ^ 

I have alfo known cold rains to be pre- 
judicial to the bloflbms of grapes, and to 
guard againft it and alfo frofts, I have put 
the bunches of bloflbms at their firft ap- 
pearance into bags of crape, which I have 
found of great fervice, for I have had 
much better bunches in them than the 
others upon the fame vine : befides they 
were earlier ripe, and not damaged by 
flies. 
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CHAP. LXXIII. 
Of forcing Grapes by Artificial heat. 

IN all parts of Englancf, grapes miy be 
improved by ftove walls, cither with 
or without covering of glafs, and in the 
north parts of the kingdom there ought 
to be firch conveniencies in all large gar- 
dens, for in wet feafons very few grapes 
will ripen without them, neither will fome 
of the moft valuable kinds which I have 
mentioned in the catalogue, ever ripen in 
the moft| favourable feafon by the natural 
heat of the fun alone. Walls for that 
purpofe are built after different methods, 
and fometimes vines are planted by the 
fide of a ftpve or gieen-houfe, built for 
the prefervation of exoticks, and the 
branches drawn into it through fmall holes 
left for that purpofe ; and tied or nailed 
to bars of wood near the glafles. 

Thofe Ihoots bear well the firft year 
they are taken in, tho' but very little after-' 
wards ; therefore new ones of a fufficient 

length 
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length fhould be annually provided on the 
Dutfide, and the xM branches cut off. 

Tho' grapes ripen earlier, by this method 
than any other I know of, yet the fruit is 
never fo well flavoured as thofe which' 
have the benefit of the dews. 

Some walls are built about ten or twelve 
feet high, with funnels thro' which the heat 
is ^ conveyed to all parts, from fires made 
on the north fide j and have on the fouth 
fide glafles, which reach from the top to 
the out-fide of a border eight or 1;en feet 
broad. 

Thefe borders are very ferviceable to 
raife early crops of kitchen vegetables up- 
on, but vines or other fruit-trees, gene- 
rally become weakj if they are forc'd two 
years together. 

There have been feveral other forts of 
walls made ufe of for this purpofe ; fome 
with their fronts like one fide of a houfe- 
roofi upon which the rays of the fun dart 
iefs oblique^ than upon walls that fland 
perpendicular to the horizon ; but thelc 
bevel fronts are attended with a great dif- 
advantage, for the wet lodges upon and 
decays the fruit. 

P 2 The 
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The bed flavoured grapes, and the 
largefty that ever I tafted, were produced 
from vines plantied againft a wall about 
four feet and a half high^ without any co^ 
yering in front ; tho' not fo early ripe as 
thofe within ftoves ; and this is the only 
fort dE' wall I fhould choofe, provided 
giafies tould be placed againft it at plea- 
fure ; ^ whidi fhould be done when the 
nights 'are frofly, and either taken off or 
opened' more or rlcfs every day when the 
weather is fine. 

There ought to be a few bars of wood 
oiailed upon the wall, about an inch thick, 
to 7)revent either the fruit or the branches 
Xrom being injured by too much heat» 
i The borders fhould be of the fame foil 
as thofe for other fruit-trees, and not fuch 
-as is prefcribed for vines againfl other 
iwalls i but thefe fhould be watered with the 
iame mixtures, and as often as the others, 
and mufl in fummer be watered every 
night over and above with water alone, 
except when the furface cf the border is 
made wet with rain. 

J need not give any dire6lions for build- 
ing walls for the purppfes before mentioned 

! " there 
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these [belf g many plans of that fort al- 
ready extant. 

a 

^ CHAP. LXXIV. 

The explanation of Plate VL and pruning 

of a Fig-tree againft a wall. 

« 

^r^HIS plate fliews the fhaperf of a fig- 
X tr0e of different ages : Fig. i . is ci- 
ther a tree juil planted^ with three branches 
left on,„p): ;<wie that has been planted a 
year, with three buds, or more upon it, 
which has :prpduced flioots,* 
. Fig. 2. is* a tree a year older than the firflr, 
brought. t0 :the fhape it appears in, bydif- 
placing all other buds but thofe which pro- 
duced the (hoots. 

Fig. 3. is a ^ree almo;ft full grown, tho* 
it had the fame fhages as the other two 
figs when it was young, and the horizon- 
tal part$ A B aj^d A C, were like A ^nd B 
ip Fig. I , but had they been laid horizon- 
tally when fo fhort, tfiey would not have 
reached near enough the out ^fides of the 
ipace defigned for the whole tiee ; and as 
they would increafe but floWly in length 

P 3 ' after 
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after, part of the wall would have con-' 
tinged a long time bare. 

As the roots of a fig-tree are like thofe 
t)f vines, fo muft they be planted the fame 
v.'^ay, tho'. pruned differently. 

If the yoijng fhoots of a fig-tree tire 
not too near each other they will produce 
almoft as much fruit as leaves, both from 
the fame places, but not all of them at the 
farne timp ; for the leaves drop off the trees 
when the fruit near the upper ends of the 
branches arc only like fmaM buds 5 and 
there arc many other appear the next fpring 
from leaves where leaves were Ihed from 
in the autumn, that, is^ at the extremity 
of thofe fhoots that were not kilkd by the 
winter's frofts, - • ' ^ ,♦ . 

Thefc fmall ones and thofe that only ap- 
pear in the fpring, are the moft certain tb 
ripen, for thofe whict are pretty large in 
the autumn are liable to be killed in the 
winter ; but if arty of- them live they ri- 
pen the earlieft the following furamer, and . 
are the beft fruit. . 

Thofe which appear the largeft at the 
time of the trees fhedding their kaves, 
^ere fuch as_put'out earlieft upon the new 

jijad^^ 
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T^ade ihoots ; but few of which ripen in 
this nation the firft year, except fome par- 
ticular kinds, as the catalogue mentions, 
tho' I don't doubt but there aie many 
which do in more fouthem climates, as in 
Barbary^ Spain, and Italy, where I am in- 
formed they are in great pef feflion. 

I can't think it proper to take off the 
live end of a branch in the fpring j for 
that part is moft certain to produce ripe 
fruit ; neither do I approve the ending of 

vyoungjfhoots in June, thoVit is praftifed 
by fome people, to procure a great num- 
ber of branches, but they may be obtained 
by laying ftrong ones horizontally, and 

. if they are old make nicks on their upper 
fides, which will caufe young ones to 
conie t^irbugh the rind. The fpring, or 
what may be called winter-pruning, I 
think the prop^reft time for taking out 
large branches, which I generally do about 
the middle, of March, when the weather, 
is dry. Then fhouid^ all dead fruit be^ 
pulled off, and the young fliqots that are 
If ft fhould be chofen with live ends, if pof- 
iible } if not^ the dead ends muft be take^r 
; P 4 off 
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ofF, and the branches nailed up at leaft the 
breadth of a full-grown leaf from each 
other. 

As in the fummer-time there w31 be 
more bi'anches put out than can be^placed 
at the diftance from each other required, 
let them be taken off at their firft appear- 
ance, and the others kept clofe to rfie wall 
in the fummer, by nailing them as they ad- 
vance in length. This method wiU pre- 
vent their being injured by the winds, as 
they are fubjeft to be, by reafon oC their 
large leaves. 

If at any time there be more branches 
put out from the horizontals than can be 
nailed upright, at proper diflartces » from 
each other, let them be taken off at their 
firft appearance. 

As the upright branches advance in 
height, take all from the middle branches 
that wouki intercept them before they reach 
tlie top of the wall, and fuffer no collate- 
rals to remain upon them (at winter-prun- 
ing) above two inches long. 

The wood of one year old, in the up« 
fights, produce no leaves which gives room 

- . for 
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for an annual fuccdBon of branches, ad- 
mit there be no long collaterals left on* 

I know there are many praftitioners that 
only nail the ftrongcft parts of a tree, and 
leave the collateral branches lofe, tho* of a 
great lengthy, and have many times plenty 
of fruit upon them. 

But they never ripen fo early as thofe 
that are near the wall 5 and if they da at 
all, it is only fuch as would ripen on 
dwarfs or efpaliers ; and I think it wrong 
to beftow a wall upon fuch trees as would 
produce as much good fruit without it 

The catalogue fhcws the moft tender 
forts, and thofe ought to be guarded with 
m^^s, fo foon as the hard frofts begin, 
and continue covered till March. 

CHAP. LXXV. 

Concerning Efpaliers of Fnlit-trees, and 
the Manner 6f making them. 

THere are many kinds of fhiit-trecs 
whofe branches are naturally indin- 
ed to hang downward, and by croffing' 
and galling one another, often become 

very 
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very cankered ; likewife when they grow 
too near together, many of the branches 
being deprived of the be;pefit of the fun, 
do not produce much fruity and that very 
finali and ill tafted, and alfo fubje6l to be 
beaten dpwn by the winds* 

But when the branches of good kinds 
are artfully fupported, they will produce 
fruit both large and of a pleafant tafte, 
without the help of a wall, provided no 
extraordinary heat is required. The me- 
. tbod generally ufed for this purpofe, is to 
bring them to the form of a hedge, where- 
by they are not only ferviceable in defend- 
ing the quarters of a kitchen-garden from 
f^vere winds, but alfo prevents them from 
being feen .by perfons in the walks, which 
are extremely pleafant, when the fruit- 
trees are in bloflbm. They m^y be fup- 
ported in different manners, as every one 
thinks proper ;, fome ufe only common 
hedgc-ftek^s, as being the leaft expenfive j 
but thefe are of fuch (hort duration, and 
want fo often, renewing, that they become 
more chargeable in the end than the fol- 
lowing method, which is much better for 
the trees. . 

In 
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v In the firft place, polls of oak or elm, 
about fix inches fquare, and thirty long, 
covered with pitch, muft be fet in the 
ground about twenty inches deep ; and to 
the top of eveiy one of thefe pofts there, 
muft be a ftandard of oak or fir fixed ; if 
of oak, about three inches fquare will be 
ftrong enough, and the fame height you 
intend your efpaliers to be, which fhould 
not be more than feven feet; for when 
they are higher they are frequently da-. 
raaged by the winds ; but if they be of fir, 
they ought to be four inches fquare at 
leaft : then betwixt every one of thefe. 
ilandards theie muft be two rails of about 
three inches fquare, mortifed to the ftand* 
ards, one about two feet above ground^ 
and the other about a foot below the tops, 
of the flandards ; after this, ftraight rods^ 
of hafle, or young afh-trees, or any other 
fort of light wood, mufl be fixed to the 
rails, about nine inches afunder (on the 
fame fides as the trees are to be planted) 
in an upright pofition from the ground, 
and as high as the tops of the pofts and 
the whole frame is painted ; it will laft much 
Jonger, an4 be lefs fubjeft to caterpillars. 
.1 Tis 
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'Tis cuftomary to tie or nail the trees to 
itakes, for two or three years after plant- 
ingy before a frame is fet down, but it is 
much better to fet down the frames iboner, 
for when trees are arrived to this age, holes 
for the pofh can't be made without deftroy- 
ing (bme of dieir roots. 

There muft be twice as many pofts as 
trees, and placed at equal diflances from 
each other, in fuch a manner, as that a 
Ute may fland in the middle of every 
other fpace. I have already given direc- 
tions how to make borders for efpaliers ;. 
and the methods for cutting their roots and 
planting them are the fame as for wall- 
trees; but e^aliers don't require more 
than three fourths of the (pace allowed for ^"^ 
others, becaufe they have the advantage of 
putting out bearers on both fides> which 
wail-trees have not; 
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CHAP. LXXVI. 

How Pears planted in Eipaliers are to be 

pruned* 

I Have before given diredions for im- 
proving of old pear-tree^ &c. • againil 
a wall) which I hope will inform any one 
how old efpaliers and dwarfs are to be or« 
dered, fo fhaU only fpeak of young ones. 

Pears upon quince-ftocks are the beft 
for efpaliers, but they fhould be pruned in 
a manner fomewhat different from wall- 
treeS) becauie they are planted at difieront 
diftances^ for they muft be trained up with 
two flems like a peach } but the horizon^ 
tals ihould not be diftant from each other 
above three fourths of the (pace allowed 
for wall-trees ; all other ways of manage* 
ment are the fame for both. 

But one thing more is requifite to be 
obferved in regard to the horizontds of 
fuch trees as grow vigoroufly s and that is» 
if they ihoot to a greater length before 
they bear than hali^ the diftances between 
their ftems, then they muft be reduced to 

3 onp 
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one ftem^ like thofe planted againft walls. 
Inftead of nailing them in fummer to the 
frame, whilft the branches are tender, they 
may be tied with firings of garden-mats ; 
but in winter, the Dutch ofier is better for 
this purpofe. The trees ought to be let 
loofe from the frame early in the winter, 
that they rtay have the benefits of the rains 
and fhows before pruning. 

CHAP. LXXVII. 

How Apples in Efpaliers are to be pruned « 

APPLES defign'd for efpaliers fhould 
not be propagated on crab-flocks i ' 
but either upon paradife, creepers, or cod- 
lin-flocks. / 

A regular cutting of apple-trees makes 
great improvement in; the fruit, both as to 
fize and taflej efpecially, the choiceft forts ^ '*-^^k, 
of table-fruit, which, I think, ought to -5^' 
be planted in gardens only, and not in '' 
open orchards; and, it is for that reafbn 
I have included fo many of them in my 
plan of a kitchen-garden;, ji^ 
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The way of planting apples in elpaliert, 
^nd the manner of ordering tliem are the 
fame as for pears upon quince-ftocks, 

CHAP. LXXVIIL 

« 

Of Mulberries and Filberts, and how to 
prune them in Efpaliers. 

TH E mulberry produces much betteif 
fruit when planted in efpaliers, than 
from tall ftandard-trees, and not liable to 
be (haken off by the winds* 

They fhould be planted at the fame diA 
taiice fromi one another as prefcribed for, 
pears upon quince-ftocks, but pruned iii 
a different manner. - 

For, in the firft place, they fhould ht 
trained up with one ftem, leaving hori-i 
zontals upon it Jialf a yard afunder ; be-, 
caufe the branches proceeding from a ftrbng 
fho6t or horizontal, will not bear the firft 
year ; for the fruit is moft commonly pro- 
duced from flioots proceeding from buds 
near the ends of thofe branches, which 
grow from horizontals the year before ; 
and, as neither the buds of ftrong branches^ 
. • y nor 
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nor the buds at the lower end of a branch 
produce (hoots that will bear, it is, there- 
for^ intirely wrong to fhorten the coUa^ 
teral branches ; and fhould the horizon- 
tals be nearer together than the ipace be- 
fore diredied, the bearing branches, would 
too much (hade oat anc^er. 

When the bearers are come to the length 
of half a yard, they muft be fhortened ^ 
and, as many (mall bran<^s will put out 
from them, fome of thofe neareft the ho^ 
rizontals may be left on ; and, likewKe^ 
young (hoots growing from the ftem (hould 
ht encouraged and trained up for new ho* 
^ rizontds, in the fame manner as dire£^ed 
for pears. — 

Filberds and large nuts muft be <Mrdered 
the fame way as mulberries, with this dif ^ 
ference only, that they don't require above 
half the room* 
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CHAP. LXXIX. 

Of the ordering of Qiunces and Figs in 

, Efpaliers. 

* I ^HE quince is alfo fometimes planted 
JL in efpaliers, and requires the fame 
management in regard to cutting as the 
ihu] berry, but there is no occa/ion for its 
horizontals to be more than a f<)ot afun- 
der, and it fhduld have two ftems, becaufc 
it produces but mort horizontals. 

Some forts of figs will do very well ia 
eifpaliers, where the foil is dry. « 

Xheir branches fhould be confined to 
the fr^me, at the fame diftance from each 
other, as dire6ted for thofe planted agi^ni^ 
^alls, and (hould likewife be placed m the 
fame pofition. 
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CHAP. LXXX, 

• 

Of Pruning of Cherry-trees and Plum- 
' trees in Eipaliers, 

CHerries and plums muft be ordered in 
the fame manner as pears upon quince- 
flocks, only obferving to renew the horizon- 
tals before they are too old 3 for thefe kinds 
of trees bear the beft fruit, and the greateft 
quantity upon young ftuds; I dpn't mean 
to have the old branches taken out, fo as 
to. leave part of the fuppoit bare, but to 
preferve young fhoots from the ftem, or 
near it, and lay them between the old h,o- 
rizontals, whofe ftuds mu(l be taken off 
when too crouded to give air to the" hew* 
ones. ' 

The branches of ftone fruit-trees are 
fubjeft to gum, if they are ftrained or bruifl 
ed ; fo that all poffible care fhould be taken 
in tying, left they fhould be galled by the 
fti'ings, 
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t H A P. LXXXI. 

Of the Ordering of Apricots and Almohda 

in Efpalieris, 

THERE are fev^al forts of apricots 
that will bear well in efpaliers, with- 
out the trouble of tying their bearers ; but 
they muft be trained up with two ftems,* 
and their horizontals laid about a foot 
afunder, and tied to the frame. 

The bearers muft be left at the iame di- 
ftance prefcribed for thofe againft walls^ 
and the horizontals renewed in the famcK 
jiianner* , > 

The f^eet almond will Ukewife bear 
ver^ wiilkn efpaliers, managed only in the 
fame mahiier' as the apricot, and both 
fhould hi trained up in^the ihapes repre^^ 
fented in Plate IV. 
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C.H A P. LXXXII. 
.Of the Ordering of Graj)es in B%i)iers. 

THERE arc fcveraj forts of grapes 
that will do vcxy wdl in efpaliers ; 
but they mujt have a frame lower than 
what 18 luentkmed for odter fnnti^treesf 
fcr> the neairer the. ground the earlier they 
wiilbcripe, . 

, The pods o£ &e frame neednotbemore 
thftn twoifichea ^uare, made of oak, a&oat 
a, yard long, ivitka iharp point d|iven*a 
foot into. Jthe gtouiKl> atthediihmceoftviro 
yards from each other in a ftrait lincj 
a«d thea aloog the tops of thefe pofis,' 
thece muft be a lictk pole or pandlcLhith 
nailed^ ano^jior nine inches bdow, and 
liks^nS^'om about three inches ftom th« 
ground, 

' As thefe elpaliers are very low, they had 
piuch better be within a ' quarter of the 
kitchen-garden, than upon the boundary. 
The vines fhould be planted about eight 
feet afunder, after the ground is prepared 
asdire^d;for thofe againft walls; and 

where 
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where it is intended to have more than one 
row of thefe efpaliei^, they muft be fet 
from one ^ ^fiother the diftance of thre^ 
feet. . ^ 

They jfhould be cut exaflly in the fame 

manner as vines planted againft walls,v7ith 

two courfes of horizontals, one tied to th« 

• lower bar, and the other to the middle one i 

r 

the bearers of the lower horizontals may 
be tied to the horizontal ab6ve,' and the 
bearers of this to the upper bar, and or« 
diered in fummer as tho& againft walls^ 
The ground ihould be k^t clear of weeds^ 
And a little lime oc coal-aihes dug in every 

year after the trees are cut^ 

« 

CHAR LXXltm. 
Of Pruning) &g. concave Dwaif-treesi 

THE 5thi 6th> and 7th %ute$ in the 
VUth PlatCi rcprcfent a dwarf-t/ee 
o^di$:rtnt ages, either concave w bori^ 
zontal. Concaves are much the properefl 
for borders^ becaule they d<MaL*t cover lb much 
ground as horizontalsi fuppofe the bran^ 
ches of both to be of equal length* 
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A tree deligned for a dwarf ftiould, wheffl 
taken from the nurfeiy, have four branches 
or more, no lefs than two feet long, grow- 
ing from the ftem, betwixt twelve and 
eighteen inches from the ground, as thofe 
in Fig. 5. but it is better to have fix or 
eight branches, that fome may be taken off 
in proportion to the lofs of roots : but if 
there are not four, then the ftrongeft muft 
be cut to about four inches long, either at 
the time of planting or foon after, to in- 
creafe their number, with only as many 
buds left on it at the upper ond as there 
are fhoots required. Their roots muft be 
cut like thofe of wall-trees, and planted at 
iixteen or eighteen feet apart, and the ftem 
muft be placed erefl:. But obferve, that 
all branches that are more than two feet 
long at the time of planting, muft be cut 
to make their number increafe, for at that 
diftance from -the ftem more branches are 
required. ' , 

When any of the fhoots -arfe two feet 
long, they muft be inclined about forty-^ 
five degrees, either by nailing or tying to 
ftakesi fixt in the border. 

« 

^ The 
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The branches muft be kept at equal di- 
ftances from one another, at the upper 
ends ; and, if any of them do not put out 
two or three others at the diftance of two 
feet from the ftem, then their extremities 
muft be taken off to that length, and all 
the lower buds, leaving only fuch a num-* 
l)er remaining as there are branches defir- 
ed J but if there be proper fhoots, then let 
all the nether buds or branches remain till 
the next winter, and if the new (hoots 
AA, &c. in Fig. fr. are two feet long or 
thereabouts, all others that don't ejjceed a' 
foot in length may be left for bearers,: 
and thofe that are more muft be cut out. 
If any of the new-made branches that are 
at the extremities of others, are not much 
more than a fodt long at the time of win- 
ter- pitming, inftead of leaving three, as 
in Fig. 6. leave only two of the longeft 
fhoots, and fuch as exceed two feet muft 
be cut to that length-' or, if there are 
three othei^s nearly of that length, let that 
which is too long be cut out. 

Thefe new branches muft all be confined 
at eqtial diftances from each other ; and 
the beft way of doing it, is to make a for^ 

CL4 of 
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of vhoop or circle of fm^U a(h or hafle, 
fomewhat fmalier than hop-poles> which 
mufl be fupported by three or four ilakes» 
at fuch a height, that the branches oiay 
be tied to the hoop within fix inphes of the 
upper end, in the fame rif^g pqfitionthey 
were firft confined 

After this is done, the tree will nearly 
rfprefent Fig. 6. and muft by the fame n^e- 
thod be brought to the fliapc of Fig. 7. 
till the firft made branches ai*e about eight 
feet long, and fuch as extend further muft 
h/^ taken quite out clofe to the part they 
proceed from and not ihortened. 

I have feen thefe fort of dwarfs greatly 
abufed, by too much fhortening or itump- 
ing 5. efpecially at i^rft, befoi^ they begin. 
to Ihoot ftronglyi and then they cut them 
^ain becaufe they ^re too vigorous; by. 
which meaiis, a tree is much lopger before 
it bears, than it would otherwiie be. 

Branches of dwarf-trees %)^*14 never })t 
fliortcned, but where ihppts are.wantingy 
or to take out a canljex'^ ]^ i «i4 fuch^ 
as ^e grown fo long as to crofs, or touch 
others, muft be taken out in^ the wi^tejf, 
msA the neai*eft flioot that is fuitable con- 
^ed to its place, , ' Branchegf 
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. Branches oftm put .m in the fmnmer 
from the lower parts of the tree, whicli 
' fliould be obfcrved, ^nd either takeii away 
or left on, as occafipn requires. 

Wheil trees produce vigorous ihoots at 
their extremities, then the branches be-? 
low may be left on till winter, and then 
take them off, provide4 the tree is fm'« 
ni(hed with bloffom buds ; h\i% if it is nQt, 
let th^t (hoot which grows th^ i^od: .upr 
r^ght and neareil the ftem, x^rf^sm to re^ 
ceive part of the fap, an4 th^t yrHl chec)^ 
the vigour of the others. 

When a tree (hoote but little j^t the ex- 
tremities, and is full of fifuit, then ^ thp, 
Ipwer branches that can cponveqi^fitly b? 
Tpar^ muil be tak^n off early ^^ th? ^n^r 
mer : if it has but little fruit, ^ i^ ^ iigiii 
that the tree wants relieving with ^ew 
blanches. 

When this is the cafe, th^^ ^^^, ^ ^, 
nfiany ihoots Ipft in Cummer, as can be 
conveniently laid to the fr^m^ of y^oq4 in 
t||^ winter, without defbrpying the old 
br^ches v/l^iifti have buds for bLoffoQis, t4( 
the ijiew br^aocbes can be brought tQ b^ar ; 
ajad the q14 i^hids or ^rers nmil l^ taken^ 
.* . 5 away. 
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away, as new ones are produced to fupply 
their places : and ihefe new branches: 
fhould be treated in all rclpef^s like a young 
tree, and not fufFered to touch one another. 

When a tree is become fo weak that it 
makes few or no fhoots, after it is arrived 
at its full fize, then it wants new branches, 
^d the way to recover f hem is to cut off a 
great many of the ftuds in the winter clofe 
to the bottom, and cfpecially thofe near- 
eft the ftem ; which generally caufes flioots 
to put out at the places from whence the 
others were cut : but if this is not fuffi- 
cient, take a chifel the next winter, and 
cut into feveral of the ftrongeft parts about- 
one third of their thicknefsj but thele 
cfut» muft be made on the upper fide of 
the branch, and a piece taken quite out, 
equal in length and depth; this is a fure 
way to produce young fhoots, provided 
the root be healthy. 

When a dwarf is cut in the winter, all 
the mofs and old bark fhould be clean 
rubbed off; and the cankered parts cut 
away to the quick : this fort of manage- 
ment is very proper for either the pear 
upon the quince, the apple upon the para^ 

' 8 dife. 
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dife, or the plum and cherry upon their 
own» 

CHAR LXXXIV. 
Of Pruning Horizontal Dwarf-Treeau 

THE number of branches proper for 
horizontals muft be the fame as the 
iaft, and all the ftems of the famjB length 5 
but as their branches are laid horizontally, 
they extend much farther than a border of 
common breadth can contain, and are 
therefore better upon quarters, which muft 
be prepared for them as dire6led for bor^ 
ders* 

Their roots are cut in the fame manner 
as other dwarfs ; fo is the manner of plant- 
ing,, though at a greater diftance, for thofe 
that are theleaft vigorous fliould not be 
lefs than twenty feet afunder. / 

The only difForence In their managcn; 
faient is in the pofitipn of their branches, 
the one being faftened to flakes and hoops 
in an afcending manner ; and the other 
laid quite flat (but I advife they fliould be 

four 
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four leet long»^ before they are brought 
quite fo low) about half a yard from tho 
ground. Thefe have two advantages of 
the other» firft, by b^ing io much lower, 
they arc lefs cxpofed to the winds ; and if 
the' ground under them be kept dear from 
weeds, it reflefts a greater heat to the 
fruit! 

I have feen great crops of pears^ apples, 
plums, and cherries, upon horizontal 
dwarfs, which I think is the moft proper 
fiiape for trees of this fort. 

Tho' I have direded thefe dwarf-treed 
to be planted twenty ifoet afunder, ot more, 
yet I don't mean to have them extended 
until they reach one another ; for there 
Aiould be left a fpace four feet wide round 
every tree, to take a barrow on, either to 
carry weeds away or bring manure. They 
ought to have their winter^pruning as 
fbon as they have ihed their leaves, and 
tiie ground undef them cleared of weeds 
and all manner of filth, and then covered 
over with coaL-aflies one fourth of an inch 
thick : this will add iklts to the Jbil, and 
dry the ^irf ace, both whkb are of ^reat 
advantage to the fruit. 

The 
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The ground on which theie trees dire 
^nttd ought to be very dear from |>eroi« 
sial weed^, and efpectally the corn-bind 
or wild convolvtDlus, which ire very in* 
j^ioii^ to Xxtt^ and very difficuk to de* 
ftroy. 

CHAP. LXXXV. 
, Of CooAcaU or Convex Dwari& 

« 

AS grafs-plats in gardens of pleafure 
are^ ofieen adorned with flowering 
ihrubs, I think if fome parts were to be 
planted with thef ifellowing frliit-trees, it 
would anfwer the fame end, and be of 
equal beauty^ and make a variety amongll 
the others. 

(Viz.) The nonpareil, and d'Api apples 
upon paradife ftocks, the Jiargonel, and 
liobia pears upon quince-'ftoeksi Come-^ 
liftn cl]^rry on its own root, the Duke 
cherries upon the paramdam Aocks, 9nd 
f^e of liie beil pliims, all of which arQ 
beau^ful both in flower and fruit ; and 
$4ii> the minion %, tho' it does not beaif 
fliOireKSj^ yet there is a variety in its leaves t 

Ilhould 
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l)udded in the fame manner, and planted 
four feet afunder every way. 

The ground Should be kept clear from 
weeds, and no more than one branch fuf- 
fered to grow upon each plant the firft 
rummer. 

In the winter or February after, they 
muft be cut according to their flrength 5 
and fuch as have a (hgot betwixt two and 
three feet long may be cut about a foot, 
from the ground, and all the buds taken . 
off except the two higheft ; for the three 
loweft feldom produce any fruit, and the 
fhoots that they would make would gnly 
weaken the reft. 

If a plant has made a weak (hoot, there 
mould be only the fourth bud from the 
Ipwer end left upon it. 

Bujt as a vipe increafes in ftrength, fa. 
fhould it alfo in its number of branches^ 
till they cprae to eight, all proceeding from 
the top of a ftem or head that is not miore 
than a foot high. 

. Aijd at the time pf winter-pruning th^re 
xnuft never be more than the third, fourth 
a^4 ^^ bud^le^ upon a youn^ branch s 

the 
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tht part above muft be cut ofF, and the 
lower buds alfo. 

In futnmer all fuckert proctt6\ng from 
t!he root fhbuld be taken away at theif firft 
stpptztztift^ but thofe branches putting 
out of the ftem, about a foot from the 
ground, muft be preferved for bearers j as 
dih fuch (hoots as put out of old wood 
rft the top of the ftem j and as many of 
thefd ftioots as are preferved, fo many of 
thofe branches proceeding from the third 
buds left on at firft (that is, the loweft buds 
left on the flioots in winter) mufl: be taken 
otf in the fumnrer, for they caiifeldom 
be expected to bear, and aB they were ih- 
tiinded to do, was to produce futh ihobts as 
Would biar fruit the next year. 

I choofe to leave thefe flioots up6n tfie 
item, orneir it, to keep the head of the 
tifee ill i little comJ)afs, which c6uld not 
\W11 be doii6 by thofe ihoOfs which pr6- 
rted frbiti the third, fourth, and fifth buds 
that were, preferved in the winter. 
■ As feoft dS the Vines have (bed their 
ktfv^es, t$ke av^ the earth frbnl thi^fteni 
of dV6iy ene of theiA a fdot round, till' 

the 
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the roots are almoft bare ; and let them lie 
open in this manner about twenty days : 
(if the weather is frofty it will not be the 
worfe) then lay a Ipadeful of coal afhes or 
lime to the root bf every tree, and cover 
them again with earth. 

' They muft be many times pruned in the 
fummer, for it will make the fruit ripen 
better j and as foon as three joints appear 
above the fruit, one of them fhoiild be 
nipt off, and all branches putting out of 
the bearers taken away at their firft ap- 
pearance, ov cropi to one joint in length 
after: and fuch fhoots as are defigned to 
produce bearers the next year, muft be 
kept as Ihort as thofe bearing fruit, or elfe 
the winds will be apt to break them. 

CHAP. LXXXVIL 

Of Raifing, Planting, and Pruning of ' 
Goofeberries and Currants. 

THE goofeberry is a dwarf fruit tree, . 
but of the meaner fort j yet the fruit 
is much improved by proper cutting, and 
a good foil. 

R It 
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It is cafily raifed from layers, fuckers, 
cuttings, or from feeds, and ihould be 
trained up in the nurfery with a ftraight 
Aem : each tree Aiould have Hx, eight, or 
more branches proceeding from it, for bear- 
ers, about ar fooi fiom the gromid ; and 
that which is the moft upright mufl: be 
tied to a ftraight ftake, failened in the 
earth near the root ; and if the branch that 
is tied up be more than a foot long, the top 
mult be talten oiF, and the lower buds 
likewife, leaving only fix or eight at the 
upper end, in order to make Ihoots, which 
muft be ufed as the former bearers j and as 
the ftem advances in height, preferve the 
fame number of young flioots at every foot 
in height ; but no upright ftioots muft be 
fuffered to grow (except the ftem) nor any 
branches to crois one another. 

Such young flioots as are defigned for 
bearers, if their ends be dead, fhould be 
fhortehed i little in the fpring, which will 
make the fruit much larger ; and it is alfo 
neceflary, at the fame time, to take away 
all fuckers from the root. 

The ibil which' a goofeberry bears the 
beft fruit upon, and makes the moft laftiiig ' 
tree. 
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tree, is fuch as I have before mentioned 
for the generality of fruit-trees, but the 
depth required is not more than ten inches; 
but if they os flrawberries be planted in a 
foil ftronger, they will do better than in a 
loofe fahd or gravel, 

I fuppofe there are many people who will 
think it npt worth their expence to make 
any alteration in the foil for fo common, a 
fort of fruit ; but I think thofe gentlemen 
who love to fee things in perfection will dif- 
penfe with it ; for as there generally are 
flrawberries planted upon the borders with 
them, a little improvement, if wanted, 
will be of fervice to both, ai^d the expence 
will not be more than one fourth of what 
is required for fruit-trees againtt walls, l?e- 
caufe the borders need not be more than 
on? half of the breadth or depth. 

I think ten or twelve feet is the^neareft 
that the, trees fhould be planted to each 
other, for thofe at fivfe or fix (whiclils the 
common way) do in a few years fo much 
(hade the ftrawberry plants, that they are 
thereby rendered fruitlefs ; and the pleafiire 
expefted in the walk adjoining is loft in 
the feafon for ripe ftrawberries. 
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I have juft before given direflions foe 
the raifing of trees in the nurfcry, but 
there is fomething to be obferved in chufing 
them to plant in places where they are de- 
figned to remain. 

It is good to take fuch as are free from 
mofs, whofe rind is of a bright colour, 
and fuch as have made ftrong ihoots the 
year before, at leaft eight of them, at a 
foot from the ground, with one young 
branch going forward to lengthen the ftem ; 
this fize is large enough to carry to places at 
a great diftance. But if a tree be taken 
from the nurfery with ten branches, it is the 
better j for the greater number of branches 
there are taken off at the time of replant- 
ing, with the greater vigour will the tree 
grow after. 

Note, If trees are not to be met with in 
a nurfery of the ihape defired, choofe fuch 
as may be moft eafily brought to them. 

In taking up thefe trees, there ought to 
be care taken to preferve as great a length 
of roots as poffiblej and likewife packed 
in foch a manner, as to prevent their be- 
coming dry in the carriage j but if a tree 
is only to be removed in the fame ground, 

I 
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I fhould choofe a larger tree, for then one 
of any fize will grow. 

Their roots muft be cut by tlie rules be- 
fore* laid down for other dwarf-trees ; and 
likewife planted at the fame feafon, in an 
upright pofition, but not deep 5 the heads 
may be cut either before or after planting, 
and in fuch a manner as dire6ted for their 
order in the nurfery, but with a lefs num- 
ber of branches left on, as fome of the 
roots will be deftroyed by removing. 

I think fix branches enough, befides the 
ftem, at the time of planting, and if they 
are more than half a yard long, they may 
be cut to that length, and as they grow 
after planting, they are to be dreffed as be- 
fore direfted for thofe in the nurfery. But 
inftead of eight or ten branches being left 
to each tree, whofe ftem is ^ foot in height, 
I would advifc but fix or fevenj and if 
any of them be of a much greater length 
than the others, ftiorten them in the win- 
ter, by which the head will be more re- 
gular ; and when any of theip dies, or bears 
Tmaller fruit than ufual, let a young ftrong 
branch be prcferved for its place, and the 
oJ4 one taken out in the winter 5 but if 

R 3 . the 
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the young one naturally ftands in a por- 
tion more upright than the old ones, it 
muft be confined lower, by a finall iftck 
put over it> and under thoie two old ones 
neareil. 

Likewife obferve, when. you drfefs the 
trees in fpring, to clear all mofs from them ; 
and by thefe rules a tree will be kept in 
health for many years. 

The currants are to be ordered in all 
refpctls like the goofeberry^ but they will 
not profper fo well in a very ftrong clay ; 
there are various kinds, but the forts moft 
valuable for common ufes are the white and 
red Dutch: there is good wine made of 
the black ones, befides both fruit and leaves 
are of ufe in medicine. 
• The ftrawberries upon the borders muft' 
be thinly planted, if good fruit of all kinds 
be expected : they rauft be at leaft a yard 
from the trees, and if hautboys two feet 
from each other, and of all other kinds 
half a yard; the runners muil be pulled 
off at their firft appearance, and no more 
roots fuffercd to grow than what are 
planted. 
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CHAP. LXXXVIII. 

* 

Of Barberries, and their Culture. 

THERE are only two forts of bar- 
berries, the one with feeds, and the 
other without 5 the former grows wild in 
hedges and woods, but the latter, which is 
moft valuable, I have not feen any where 
but in gardens, generally growing wild in 
wildernefs quarters, ambngft flowering 
Ihrubs, whe};e they are very ornamental, 
not only in the 'time of their flowering, 
but likewife, in autumn, their fcarlet-fruit 
makes a beautiful appearance for a long 
timci . 

•They are increafed by fuckers or layers, 
and though they are by nature of a larger 
grow;th than gpofeberries, yet if they are 
cut the fame way, it will make both the 
berries and the bunches larger, and reduce - 
the tree to a handfome fhape, without too ' 
much formality in it. ^ 

I don't think a tree of this fort would 
be difagreeable upon a grafs-plot, amongft 
the fruit before-mentioned for that pur- 

R 4 ' pofe- 
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pofe ; but if they are only defigned for the 
benefit of the fruit, they may b? planted 
upon borders as goofeberries are. 

CHAP. LXXXIX, 
Of the Ordering of Ralberries. 

TH E rafberry plant cannot properly 
be called a fruit-tree, yet as the fruit 
is valuable, I fliall give my method of 
planting, dreffing, &c. 

I am only acquainted with 'four kinds, 
except the flowering fort, viz. the common 
fmall red, and white ; the other two forts 
are much larger, of the fame colour, and 
are called tombullions ; the former has 
the richeft flavour, but in dry feafons they . 
are apt to wither if they are planted upon 
fand or gravelly land, but will bear well 
on loam or clay, that is not too wet. 

The latter forts bear well upon any foil 
that is moderately dry, if there be four 
inches depth for their roots to grow in, bcr 
fore they are interrupted by a rock or the 

e. 

As there is no poflibility of ftrawberries 
profperirig under thepi, I therefore <?hoofe 
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to have the rafberries in a quarter or plat 
of ground alone, and not upon borders as 
goofberries and currants. 

The proper time for planting rafberries, 
is, from the end of Oftober to the begin- 
ning of March, in moift weather ; and the 
ground fhould be cleared of quitch grals 
roots, and all other weeds. 

The plants made ufe of for this purpofe 
are no other than fuckers, which rife an- 
nually from the horizontal roots that come 
from old ftocks, and the ftrongeft ought to 
be chpfen J with as great a quantity of roots 
as can conveniently be taken with them. 

If they are become dry in their re- 
moval, there can't reafonably be any fruit 
expe6led from them the firft year; for 
which reafon, I advife to have them cut to 
about half a yard long, for if they' were 
left of a much greater length, the fuckers 
that rife from their roots would be too 
weak for bearing the enfuing year. The 
plants, which are only removed from one 
part of a garden to another, may very 
eafily have their roots kept moift, and like- 
wife fome earth adhering to them; there 
is no doubt but fuch plants will bear the 

' firft 
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firft year, and likewife produce ftrong 
branches from their roote, fit for bearing 
the fecond year. 

The roots of all muft be examined be- 
fore planting, and thofe fibres which are 
become dry and dead muft be cut off; but 
the ftrong roots, if alive, Ihould only have 
fuch ends taken off fmooth with . a knife, 
as were cut by the fpade in taking them up. 

I have obferv'd rafberries planted about 
half a yard from each other, and fbme- 
limes nearer, upon beds of four feet broad, 
though with a Ipace of two f^ between 
each bed ; and in a very few years, theSif- 
ing branches, and thofe bearing fruit, de- 
prive each other of -the greateft part of the 
benefit which the fun offers to both -, for 
which reafon, I choofe to plant them at 
. three feet apart in the quincunxes order. 

The manner of placing them in the 
ground^ is the famq as direded for dwarf- 
trees of the fmaller forts ; and if the firft 
fpring and fummer, after they are planted, 
ihould prove dry, they will require to be 
watered three times a week, and the num- 
ber of the young branches rifing from the 
roots ftiould be examined in fummer -, and 
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if more than four appear from one plant, 
the weakeft muft be pulled off to make 
the other ftronger, and the ground muft - 
be kept clear of weeds in the fummer, tho* 
there may be a broad ^ bean fet the firft year 
between every two plants. 

The ftem which was planted will be dead 
the next winter, for the parts above-gtound 
do not live two years, for which reafon they 
Ihould be cut from amongft the others. 

The fruit is always produced upon col- 
laterals^ which come from thole branches 
that grew from the root the fummer be- 
fore ; and if there be two, three or four at 
a root, cut a little off their tops, then plat 
them together,, in fuch a manner as to 
make them ftand upright, and dig the 
ground over, and they will require no other 
order in the winter* . 

The fecond fummer after planting, 
there may fix branches be fufFered to grow 
from each root, and the winter enfuing 
they muft be ufed like thofe the year be- 
fore ; and when the roots are come to their 
full ftrength, fufFer eight or ten branches 
to grow from each of them, and in the 
winter give them the ufual order. 

CHAP. 
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t CHAP.- XC. 

The Ordering of Borders, that have been 
^ properly made. 

AFTER wall-trees have had their, 
winter-pruning, the borders (hould 
be thoroughly cleaned from all leaves and 
weeds, and fuch forts of manure applied as 
the nature of the foil requites. 

For land which is naturally inclined to 
clay, coal aflies or lime are mofl: proper ; 
but for fand, gravd or creach, then foot, 
pigeon-dung, netting, or brine of equal 
ftrength. 

After the nature of the foil Is confidered, 
and if the borders were made as before di- 
lefted, each fort of manure prefcribed for 
~ the different kinds of foils muft be propor- 
tioned in the following manner, viz. for 
every perch of clay-ground, three pecks 
of lime, or four of aflies ; and for fand, 
gravel, or creach, four pecks of foot, or 
two of pigeon-dung, or elfe three gallons 
of netting or brine. 

**<i. •»^- As 
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' As foon as the furface of a border is co- 
vered with any of them, let it be dug over 
with a three-grained fork, thefe inftru- 
mente being lefs prejudicial to' the roots of 
trees than fpades. 

But when the borders are thus prepared 
and ordered, I do not mean to have them 
planted with colliflowers that are to remain 
for a crop, or with early beans or peafe, 
for thefe things are very prejudicial to fruit- 
trees. 

If there never was any thing fufFered to 
grow upon borders, it would be much bet- 
ter for all kinds of fruit-trees, elpecially 
peaches and nectarines ; but as many peo- 
ple may, perhaps, think it a pity to lofe 
the benefit of fouth borders for early crops, 
I therefore advife, that only fuch things be 
raifed on them as may be taken ojff in the 
month of April at fartheft, as young fal- 
lading, or the like; or, if lettices are plant- 
ed in the beginning of November, or a lit- 
tle earlier, they will not do much hurt, 
provided they are pulled up by the roots 
in the fpring, and not fufFered to feed. 

The borders fhould be always kept clear 
of weeds j and, about the latter end of July, 

or 
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or beginning of Auguft, dig them over agairt 
with a fork, and then cover them with 
fuch fort of manure as directed in the fprit)g, 
about half the quantity ; and after that, 
, if the feaibn is dry, water them plentifully 
in the evening, it will caufe the falts that 
were dug in winter to mix with the earth, 
and thofe remaining upon the furface to 
continue moift: but never dig in weeds, 
or liable manure, and let the borders be 
always kept clean by fprittling and raking. 

As to thofe borders on which efpaliers 
or dwarfs grow, if they are planted with 
ftrawberries, fufFer none to grow within 
a yard of the trees ; and if they be kept at 
half a yaixi from each other, the fruit will 
be better for it, though it is beft for the 
trees if there be none; they mufl: like- 
wife be dug and manured in the winter, 
the fame as direfted for others, which 
muft be again repeated as foon as the ftraw- 
berries are gathered. 

As what has been already faid of bor- 
ders, relates only to thofe made according 
to the former dii e61 ions, I will therefore, 
in the next place, fay fomething concerning 
old ones, 

CH AP, 
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CHAP. XCI. 

/ Of the Ordering of old Borders. 

MOST old borders tliat I have fcen 
do not exceed four feet in breadth, 
many having an edging of box next the 
walks, and commonly filled either with 
lai^e growing' flowers, or elfe with peafe, 
coUiflowers, or fome othei- kitchen veget- 
ables; but thefe things, as I faid before, 
are very prejudicial to walUtrees, efpecially' 
peaches and neftarines, which I have obi- 
ferved in trees from one year old to twen- 

In the firft place, the borders mufl be 
cleared of all thofe incumbrances, and not 
crowded witli anything more than what I 
have dire6ted to be planted upon thofe new 
made ; after that let them be trenched in 
the following manner, and falts added, 
according as the texture of the foil re- 
quires. 

Firft, open the border at one end, the 
whole breadth, and about a yard in tength, 
taking away the earth, till the uppermoft 

, roots 
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roots are not covered above an inch deep j 
this done, if the foil be a clay, cover the 
part thus opentd with coal afhes, lifted 
fine, about one fourth of an inch thick, 
or with lime fomewhat more fparingly; 
then from the fame compafe of the furfacfc 
of the border, as direftcd for the fiift 
opening, take as much earth as will cover 
the part thus manured about three inches 
thick, and what earth remains on that 
laft opened, more than an inch deep above 
the roots, muft be taken away -, other wife 
it will be of as ill confequence as planting 
too deep, by depriving the roots gf.a fyffi^; 
cient hqat from the fun. 

Trench the borders in this manner all 
over; and if they are too narrow, add to 
their breadth where it can be done. 

For foils of a fandy loofe nature, foot is 
the moft proper, and muft be ufed in the 
fame manner as before diredled for afties 
on clay ground ; or for want of foot, 
pigeon dung, about half the quantity : and 
if thefe things are done in the fummer, 
or when the earth is dry, water plentifql^j^^ 
in the evening all that has beqa trencj^ 
that day. -:; i^^ ^4 

After 
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After the borders have been thus trench- 
ed and manured, they, muft in all feafons 
Jbc ordered according to the directions given 
/or managing thofe new made. 

My reafon for leaving a thin covering 
x>£ partti upon the roots, is, in order to 
prievent the ialts, contained in the manure, 
from entering them whilfl: they are too 
grofs and acrid, for then they are apt to 
rent the pores, but after palling through 
the earth, they become more refined and 
j&tter to be received by the roots j and that 
£arth laid above the manure keeps it moift, 
whereby it will be more ferviceable than if 
it had been laid upon the furface. Old 
borders are often annoyed by roots pro^ 
needing from efpaliers, or ftandard trees 
which rob thofe planted on them ; when 
this is th6 cafe, fuch roots muft be cut thro*, 
at the greateft diflance they will admit 
from^the walls, without injuring the trees 
belonging to them; and then, the roots 
thus cut muft be pulled out, otherwife they ^ 
will putrefy, and be very deftruflive to 
the tender roots of thofe trees growing up^ 
on the borders. 

S There 
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There is another things which tho' fel- 
dom taken notice of» yet is of bad con- 
fequence to wall trees, and that is, their 
bemg (haded by ftandards or eipaliers, 
whereby the fun is prevented from darting 
its rays freely upon them, and all fuch ob- ^ 
ftacles ought to be removed out of the 
way as foon as pofiible, although they 
don't drop upon the borders, but only 
fhade the trees gi*owing thereon by theu: 
height. 

Having before only mentioned fuch 
things as may be fuffered to grow upon 
borders having fouth, fouth-weft, eaft or 
fouth-eaft afpeds; yet as the other afpe£ls 
are of as niuch fervice in the^j^iunmer as 
thofe are in the fpring, I will therefore give 
fome few dire6tions concerning them : and 
in the firft glace, before any tiling can be 
cither fowed or planted on tiiein, they muft 
be relieved with manure, and ordered ac- 
cording as the feafons and nature of the 
foil requiies J after that is done, the fame 
forts of things may be propagated on thefe 
in the fi^nicr as dircd:ed for the others in 
the i^Bpi^g J but let none be allowed to grow 
high, or feed y and if it is a garden of 
'^ plea* 



pleafure only, then a few annuals of a fmall 
or middle fize may be planted oh theiii* 

Thert are two things more neceflary to hi 
obferved; that is, the iiature of the fummer, 
and the quantity of fruit upoii the ti^ees. 

If it be a wet feafoh and a large fcrop of 
fruit, give the borders once a nionth a tiiin 
Covering, that is to fay, half as much at 
a time of the famfe forts of maiiui*e as di** 
refted for them in the fpriiig j but if the 
fummer is dry, and the trees be either weak, 
full of fruit, or young ones of the laft yedr's 
planting, then it is^ neceflary to vi^ater the 
borders three times a week; but this muft 
be done in the evening, other wife the fuii 
will attrad too much of the moifture be-^ 
fofi^it^can defcend to the roots of the 
tree^* - ' . , ' ' 

Where there 15 a great quantity of wal- 
nut? gathered, I would advife to have the 
hu&5j B foon as taken off, fpfead about 
an inclv;:thick on the borders where pea- 
ches arf# neftarines grow j and after the - 
trees haye been pruned in the winter, let 
them be dug into the earth with a fork. 
There is a fait in them which is dcftruClive 
tc^infefts, arid fti^ngthenlng to trees. 

i S 2 , \^niere 
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Where the fea-coaft is near, the expence 
of other manures may be faved ; for the 
water and the clay is the beft that is for 
fandy foils, and fo is the lea-fand for clay 
foils ; but the water ^lone is not to be ap- 
plied to the leaves or branches of any 
plant, though, when it is mixt with a treble 
quantity of frefii water, it is as proper to 
wa(h blighted trees with, as the mixture be- 
fore direded for that ufe 3 but there Ihould 
not be more than one half fa ipuch of it 
ufed as is before directed for ewring. 

The blood of any khid of animal is of 
fervice to fruit-trees ; and when a horfe is 
let blood in a ftable, as it is cafy to preferve 
it, 1 think it is a pity it fhould be loft, for 
it is of as much fervice as an equal quantity 
of fta-water, and may be ufed in like pro- 
pojtion. ' 

I am apprehenfive that what I have /aid 
upon ordering of borders will be made a 
joke pf by maiiy, who will fay, I attempt 
to give more than neceflary trouble to thofe 
who have fruit-trees under their care : and 
they win prefently tell where thfere are wall- 
trees thrive, and bear plentifully with- 
out any fort ^ of border i' or, upon fuch 

2 where 
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where there are nifiny flowers and an edg- 
ing of box, 

I own that a pear, apple, plum, apri- 
cot, fig, vine, and fome kinds of cherries, 
will, Ayhere the foil is of a proper fort with- 
in, though it be covered with grafg, gravel, 
or paved 5 and if the vines be low ones, the 
grapes ripen earlier, with gravel, or pave- 
Ijient near them, than if there was none. 

But I never faw the beft fort of peaches 
and ne6larines, nor even fome kinds of 
cherries, profper well in any fuch fituations ; 
but were generally annoyed with the honey- 
dews, and fmother-flies, even to the de-. 
fl:ru6lion of the great-eft p?irt of. every oiie 
of their young, branches j which tends to' 
the lofs of fruit, or at leaft of good fruit ; 
for where the upper ends of branches are 
killed, tfee oth^ers don't bear fo good fruit 
"^as thofe |hat are whole j as I will anfwer 
for it tliey will, if the borders are made 
and ordered .as I have directed, admit the 
trees, have other thjn^, neceflary done tQ 
them when required. / 

I could exprefs where this pra6lice hasi 
b^en fuficefsful in many places ; but per-- 
Jiaps tfee QwnQrs would not like to have 
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their names mentioned, for which rea{bn I 
will not enter upon many particulars i but 
this I will fay, that in Noveniber 1750, I 
prepared a border for a gentleman, and 
planted it with fruit-trees of feveral forts. 
Sixteen of them are peaches and neftarines^ 
which have all bore fnjit, many of them 
the f(?cond year, and never had the end of 
a branch killed 1 moft of them are Very 
cxtenfive trees, and have been planted but 
fpur years, and under my care, ^ 

CHAP- XCII. 

JIow to preferve Bloilbips, and^ young 

Fruit from Frofts. 



THE firft thing deftruftive to fruits 
is violent frofts in the ipring^ 
which kill the bloflbms and young fruity 
cfpecially of the apricot, for it bloflbms 
earlier than any other fort. Trees grower 
jng againft walls mayi in fomc nieaflire, 
be prefervcd from this inifchief, by (had- 
ing them with . branches of laurel, yew, 
or beeph, and in calm weather there 15 
much fruit fav?d by this means j but if the 

f?afoa 
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feafonis tempefluous and windy, then part 
of the bloflbms and young fruit are fre- 
quently beat down by the Ihades j yet, not- 
withftanding the difadvantage, I have ob- 
ferved more fruit generally upon trees that 
have been (haded, than thoie expofed to th^ 
weather, though againft the fame Ivall: 
I always found the branchfes before men- 
tioned preferable to matts for fhading 
fruit-trees, and that they were applied 
'^th the moft fuccefs, provided they could 
be lo'fixed as not to be difpfaced by the 
winds. 

After the trees have once been accuftom- 
cd to thefe fhades, it is not prudent to take 
them away too foon; for it makes the 
bloflbms and young fruit fomewhat ten-4 
derer than when they We been conftantly 
expofed to the weather ; and as the i5>ring 
' is a very inconftant feafon, we fhpuld not 
be tempted by two or three fine nights, to 
leave the fruit unguarded, before they 
have ftrength enough to reifift any incle-i 
mency of weather,, or any Hiatural leaves 
to fcreen them from the. cold> 

Stone fruit ought tq be guarded in this 
manner till they have <][uite fhed their 

S 4 blof- 
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bloflbms, and pears till their firft leaves are 
almoft full grown. 

When the weather is inc!u.u ^ to what 
we cdmmonly cal! black froft^, as it often 
is in the fpring, I have made ufe of another 
method to preferve fruit with great luccefs, 
which is only watering the borders e\ erjf 
afternoon when the trees are in bloflbm, 
and this has produced the defired efFeft; 
for in this fort of weather there being 
no dews in the nights for the trees to im- 
bibe, their juices become thick and gluti- 
nous, and confequently flower in motion, 
whereby they lefs refift the penetrating 
force of the froft. 

Perhaps fome may objeft againfl: wate^- r^^ 
ing, and fay, that it is too cold and perifti- 
ihg in fuch fort of weather : but whoever 
fliall be pleafed to make trial, will find 
the contrary, for it encreafes heat in the 
trees, by accelerating the tnotion of their 
juices, efpecially where the bprders ot\ 
Which they ftand have beep prepared and 
ordered, as before direfted. Where border^ 
ai^ old, and become poor by having ha^ 
many crops growing ^ori them, or if 
{hey ha.ve beenjnanured with dung that 

^* was 
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was not quite rotten, then add to every 
gallon of water one ounce qr more of com- 
mon fait; and if thpfe trees that ^re fhaded 
]be watered once a week, it will do thpni 
fervice. 

CHAP. XCIIJ, 

How to prevent Caterpillars deftroying 
Fruit upon Wall, or Dwarf-Trees, 

I Shall not attempt to defcribe the va-f 
rious kinds of infefts 5 but I have ob- 
ferved two forts of caterpillars, 0r at leaft 
thofe of two colours, feed upon f ruit-treeS| 
tl\e one black, and the other green : the 
black generally make their appearance in 
Mar^h, if the feafon be dry, upon the pear- 
tree, apple, and feveral others. 

Sometimes there are great numbers of 
them, in a fort of kel or web; and if they 
are to be come at, I chufe to take them off, 
or other vvife they will difperfe themfelves 
to all parts of the tree, and there feed up- 
on the bloflbm leaves, or their buds, before 
they are unfolded. After they have lived 
in this active ftate> fometimes they conceaj 
- them- 
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themfelves» either in a bunch of leaves, or 
in a cavity of the rind of a tree, where 
many of their eggs are hatdied the fame 
fummer, and become very deflruftive. I 
think (bme eggs are preierved the fame way 
ail winter ; for when I have been drefllng 
fruit-trees in February, I have found many 
of their eggs, an4 fome kindled, though of 
a white colour, as I fuppofb they all are, 
before the air changes them, in old nail 
holes and under pieces of dead bark. 

Which caufes me to wafli the walls, in 
order to dcftroy them ; and I think the 
method of drefling dwarfs and (land* 
ard-trecs muft have partly the fame ef- 
fea. 

The green caterpillar that feeds upon 
fruit-trees, for ought I know, may be the 
fame as thofe that were black at their firfl 
appearance, but by green food their co- 
lour may be changed, for the latter I have 
never feen fo early in the fpring as the for- 
mer ; but I have found them very preju- 
dicial to both the young branches and 
fruit of the apricot, cherry, plum, apple^ 
pear, currant, goofeberry, 6cc, 
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I never obferved thefe in great numbers 
together in any fort of web or kel; but I 
have generally found them fingle, foine- 
times wrapt up in the extremity of a new 
made branch of the fore-mentioned trees, 
or otherwife in a bunch of bloflbms of an 
apple, pear, plum, or cherry-tree, and 
fometimes on an apricot, with a lej^ 
to cover them. In w,all 'tiees or dwarfs, 
whofe branches are within reach, part of 
their ill effefts may be prevented, if they 
be at the extremity of a branch, it wifl ap- . 
pear in a round knob, and they generally 
eat off the part they had wrapt together } 
which fpoils the branch the next year. 
When they have inclofed themfelves in a 
bunch of bloflbms or young fruit, then they 
prove very deflruftive, by generally eating 
into all they had joined together, which 
caufes much fruit to drop off foon after, 
and others when they are more grown* . 

Some of thofe that are but flightly eat, 
"will continue upon the tree till the time of 
gathering, but they never make good f ruitf 
being generally ill tafted, and many times 
hiave a white grub within them. 

When 
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When the caterpill^s arc firft pcrcciv^ 
upon wall or dwarf-trees, if it b? before ox- 
after they are' wrapt up, I have prepared 
$1 brine the faniQ as for wafliing of walls 
at the time of pruning, and therein dipt 
a bruih or befom, and fwept the trees all 
oven this has defliroyed many, by beating 
fome off and killing others. This work 
jhould be often repeated, if there be a he- 
ceifity for it, ?ls there generally is iji dry 

jcafonst 
Note, I think a fmall engine would ^ be 

Ae propereft inilrument for this work. I 
fometimes m^e ufe of a more efFe<Slual 
remedy upon wall or dwarf-trees, though. 
it is very tedious tp perform, but yet, I 
think, it may be praftifed by fcxne gentle-, 
men who have leifure to do iti for if they 
t)e curious \n fruit, they will take pleasure 
jn procuring them. 

Viz. If the aforeqpientioned fruit«rtree& 
be carefully obferved every day in the 
ipring, it will e^fily be feen when a bunch 
pf blolTom leaves or young fruit are 
joined togeth|r by a catei^illar : upon the 
firft difcovery of them, feparate thera with 
your hand, and kill J^e (jaterpillairs > there 

may 
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tnay be a young branch or a bunch of 
fruit faved by it, which otherwife would 
certainly have been deftroyed. Whoever 
does this work as often as it is required. 
Will never have much of their fruit deftroy- 
ed by fuch infefts ; which, by long expe- 
rience, I know to . be more deftruftive to 
the fore-mentioned fruits, than any other 
cauie that happens in the Ipring ^ though 
many ^vill attribute the fcarcity of fruit 
to blaft, or lightening, or the branches 
being fun-burnt, which are the common , 
conftradli&ns put upon the efFedts of thofe 
infe6ls. 

CHAP, XCIV. 

How to preferve Fruit upon Standard 
Trees from being deftroyed by Caterpil* 
lars. 

WHEN ftandard-trees are properly 
~ ordered with cutting and drefling, 
they will not be much fubjeit tobe ibfeaed 
with caterpillars } for thofe trees that are 
not dreft at all, taking ofFthe old rind, and 
cleanfing the cankered parts, deftroy many 

of ■ 
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of thefe infedts, as alfo their eggs conceals 
ed in thefe places s and by keeping the 
branches thin and open, they are more 
eafily fhaken off by the winds. 

Mr. Bradley compares theie infe^is to 
filk-woims^ which drop from mulberry 
trees in Italy by thunder j but I don't ima- 
gine that the caufe of their falling is owing 
to the thunder only, for I fuppofe there 
gener^y are fhowers of rain defcending 
at the fame time» which beats part of them 
down. 

He further fays, that difcharging of great 
guns near fruit-trees, will have the fame 
cfie£i: as thunder, in cauiing the caterpillars 
to drop from them : but this fcheme, I 
prefume, will not often be put in execution, 
as few have it in their power, not "being 
provided with guns ; neither is there ne- 
ceflity for being at this trouble, fuppofe it 
would jproduce the defigned efFeftj for 
watering is lefs expenfive, and I think is as 
good a remedy againft this evil As moft 
noblemen have at their feats engines for 
extinguifhing fire, which are very proper 
inftruments for watering orchards, or fuch 
trees as canijot be reached with a brufh or 

fmall 
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finall hand-engine, if orchard-trees arc 
watered all over with thefe engines two or 
three times a week, it will dcftroy many 
of the caterpillars i and the water falling 
on the ground will add new vigour to the 
treeSj and increaie the motion of their fap, 
which will caufe greater plenty of fruit. 

This fliould be done in the heat of the 
day, for then the caterpillars hang the 
loofeft upon the trees, and are therefore 
more eafily beat down, and the water fhould 
be mixt with lalt. This work is not only 
neceilary when the trees are in bloflbm, but 
alfo before and after; for, in the beginning 
of March, I have feen the caterpillars eat 
the bloflbm buds before they have been un- 
folded, and likewife the fruit, as before ob- 
ferved : but where engines are not to be 
had, I have known great fcrvice done by 
fmoaks from damaged hay fet on fire in the 
evening. 
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CHAP- XCV. 

Concemihg the Honey-Dews, and Smother- 
flies upon Fruit-Tiees 5 and how to pre- 
vent their ill EfFefls upon fuch Trees as 
are planted in new Borders^ 

THE honey-dew is a glutinpus fub^ 
fiance, very prejudicial to many 
tinds of fruit-trees ; for it contracts tho " 
minute veffels of their nioft tender parts, 
and pi'events their imbibing and perfpir-- 
ing fuch fluids as are required in vegeta- 
ble life, whereby fome of the leaves and 
fiioots never come to thdr proper fl:iapes. 

This noxious matter may eafily be per- 
cclved either by its fweet tafte, . from 
whence it takes nts name, or by adhering 
to the fingers when touched, as alfo by its 
glittering appearance on the youngeft 
parts of fhoots, and on the leaves before 
they are quite unfolded 5 which is the rea-. 
fon why their under fides are moft ble- 
milhed, becaufe the fide of the leaf firft 
appearing, becomes the lowefl: when full 
grown* 

A few 
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A few days after the honey-dew appears 
you may difcover fmall infedts on the un-* 
der fide of the leaves that are Ihrivel'd al- 
mofl: without motion j yet the heat of one 
fine day will make them vifibly mcreafc 
both in biilk and ftrength, and likewife 
more in number. Though at firft they 
have no appearance of wings, yet if the 
weather continues dry and warm for ten • 
or twelve days, they will be furniftied with 
wings, whereby they foon after take their 
flight ; but there are many fucceflions of . 
thefe infefts, and honey-dews in fummerj. 
which prevents the thriving of many 
branches and leaves of fruit-trees. 

It is imagined by fome, that this clam- 
my matter is perfpired by the trees, and 
that the infefts come thither only to feed 
upon it ; but by the former obfervations it 
plainly appears to the contrary ; for they 
are almoft void- of motion when firft per-* 
ceived on the trees, and therefore cannotbe 
fuppofed to come thither for that purpofe, 
but feem rather as though they bred where 
there are firft difcovered, becaufe of their 
growing much during their continuance 
there, and being incapable, at their firft 

T appear-* 
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appearance, of moving to diftant places 
for want of wings. 

Others fay, that thefe infefls are eitiier 
Iiatched or brought up by eafterly winds : 
and this opinion feems the moft probable, 
for they generally increafe moft when the 
wind continues in that quarter ; but I 
think the weather being generally dry then, 
is the greateft caufe of their appearance. 

I have feen them upon trees in due weft 
afpecls, and all others, in dry weather, 
but I never faw them ilpon all tireefi alike, 
even thofe that were planted againft the 
fame wall, neither upon all the younj 
branches of one and the fame tree, iut 
have generally obferved the honey-dews to 
adhere the clofeft to the weakeft trees, or 
to thofe fhoots which are tfie weakeft or 
moft fpungy ; and wherever the honey- 
dew caufed the leaves to curl, loon after 
there were fmother-flies on their under 
parts. Undoubtedly all trees upon the 
fame afpeft, and all the branches of one 
tree, muft receive the fame outward caufe, 
to be blighted, and one as much as an- 
other ; by which it is plain, that the fepa- 
rate parts of a tree, or feparate trees, ai-e 
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Jti different ftates of health, becaufe all do 
not receive the infe<3ion alike. I muft own 
I don't know how the fmother-flies arc 
bred j perhaps they may be in the Ikp of 
the trees they are upon, but I rather ima- 
gine from eggs or fpawn, firft laid by in- 
fers of the fame fpecies upon the furface 
of ftagnant waters, which being from 
thence ,attra6led by the fun into the atmo- 
fphere, and carried by the winds to diffe- 
rent places, in the fhape and fubftance of 
the honey-dews, and lighting upon foch 
braiicbes or tiees a6 are fuitable for its re^ 
ception, continues thei'^ till the infe6ls are 
hatdbed and brought to maturity 5 but a 
great part of this matter falls upon bran- 
ches 02: leaves of trees, where it feldom 
hatches, as may be feen by its glittering 
appearance on the leaves of the apricot, 
and feveral other trees that are healthful, 
which are more fmooth and cc«npa6t, when 
young, than thofe of an unhealthful peach 
and cherry, into which it penetrates ; as 
alfo the plum, currant, goofeberry, and 
many others. 

This pernicious matter is more injurious 
to the fore-mentbned trees (if weak or 

T 2 their 
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their branches fpungy) than any thing elft 
that naturally happens to them ; for it re« 
tards the motion of the fap, at the extre* 
mity of the branches, which prevents the 
fruit below from coming to any tolerable 
perfection, and damages the young branches 
to fuch a degree, that they are never after 
capable of bearing good fruit. 

Befides, many trees are intirely killed 
thereby, if proper methods are not ufed to 
prevent it. 

Tho' different kinds of fraother-fiics, or 
thofe of different colours, are found upon 
different forts of trees, yet as they all either 
breed from, or feed upon the honey-dew, 
it therefore appears that all trees require 
the fame care and management, toprefSr^ . 
them from thefe evils, for no tree profpers ^ 
well when either the honey-dew or Ibiother* 
flies are on the extremities of its branches. 

But both are to be feen upon fome trees 
in dry weather, and when there are not 
much dews in the night for the trees to im- 
bibe, whereby they become lefs vigorous in 
their growth, and the tops of .the branches 
become dry -, whereby this glutinous matter 
adheres more clofely, and the motion of 

the 
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of the fap being jOiow, is lefs able to refift 
its. penetration. 

If trees are planted a proper depth, in 
borders made according to the former di- 
re^lions, and pruned according to the rules 
I have given, then there is nothing more 
required in this cafe, than to water the 
borders, in the afternoon, three times a 
week, in a plentiful manner : if the wea- 
ther be dry, and the honey-dew appears 
upon the trees, this management will make 
the trees Ihqot, by rendering the falts near 
the roots more liquid, and add new vigour 
to the motion of the juices ; and the va- 
pours arifing from the furface. of the bor-.' 
ders will caufe dews upon the leaves, where- 
by the clammy matter will be prevented 
from adhering to them. 

And if the feafon be wet, fpread com- 
mon fait all over the border, about eight 
ounces to each tree ; for the more falts the 
juices contain which form the young bran- 
ches, the more compact and fmooth their 
leaves will be, and thereby lefs fubje6l to 
the penetration of the honey-dews, than 
when they are.compofed of juices more, 

T 3 watery. 
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watery, whereby the leaves become Ycry 
j)orous. 

If trees are thus ordered at all timcs^ 
when the honey-dew appears an them, 
neither it nor the flies can ever do them 
much injury. 

CHAP. XCVI. 

Of the Honey-dews and Sjnpther-flies qi\ 
Fruit-trees growing ia old Borders. 

TRees growing upon did holders that 
have not been improved according' 
to my direftions given for that purpofe, 
and have been improperly pruned, muflr 
be ordered in a different manner to the 
former, for fometimes thofe treea arc too 
deep in tlie ground, or the borders may 
have too much wndigefted matter in them, 
and n©t depth enough of proper foil ; and 
if the foots be entered into foil that is too 
wet, be it either fand or clay, then trees 
will produce fpungy fhoots, which are 
liable to fuffer by the honey-dews^ 
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Or if, at the time of winter-pruning, 
there be too great a quantity of wood left 
in the trees, or wounded parts, by bruife 
or cut, then' weak.fhoots are produced, 
which often become blighted in the fum- 
mer, tliough pruning will remedy thefe 
difordfers. 

I£ the borders be impoveriftied by having 
either too much kitchen-ftulF or ftowers 
growing upon them, the trees will be too 
weak ; and if the weather be dry, they muft 
be watered plentifully three times a we6k, 
with one ounce of fait added to each gal- 
lon of water, or with the fame mixture 
pfefcribed for vines, according to the di- 
re6liqjis given for managing old borders, 
and trencht as foon as poffible. 

If the flje be ftrong, double the quan- 
tity of felt before direfted, and water the 
bottom of every tree , before the foot or 
lime is laid on- at the time of trenching. 
X But if there is not an opportunity of 
trenching, nevcrthelefs water thus mixed 
muft always be ufed for the above purpofe, 
and the borders dup over with a three- 
lined fork, that the moifture may the ear- 
lier reach the roots of the trees. 

T 4 . I have 
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I have found thcfe methods fuccefsful^ 
even when the flies have been very ftrong 
upon the trees, and have, in a few days, 
deftroyed many of them, and caufed the 
trees to (hoot vigoroufly. 

There is > another method that more ex- 
peditioufly kills the flies, but it is fubjeft 
to kill too many of the leaves, if made too 
ftrong, and is alfo detrimental to the fruit. 

However, the manner that I have per- 
formed it with the greateft fuccefi, is this : 
mix water with fait, two ounces to tho 
gallon ;* then take fuch a brufh as is men- 
tioned amongft the inftruments ufed in 
gardening, dipt in the water, after the 
fait is quite dilTolv'd, and wafli the trees 
with it in the evening, obfemng to begin 
at the bottom of the tree, and make all 
the ftrokes upwards : by that means the 
water will fall chiefly on the under M€o{ 
the leaves, where it is mofl: wanteds This - 
will occafion the infefted leaves to drop off 
the trees, but will not injure the healthful 
ones : and if it be not too late in the fum^ 
mer, the trees will make good fhoots after, 
even fuch as will produce fruit the jiext 
year on peacl^ or neftarines. 

^' C H A P^ 
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CHAP. XCVII. 

How to preferve Fruits from Ants, Birds, 
Wafps, Flies, Snails, &c. 

'"r^HE ants are much complained of for 
JL deftroying fruit and leaves ; but 
when borders are rightly prepared and or- 
dered, they cannot live j nor in old bor- 
ders, after they have been trenched and 
watered with the compofition mentioned 
for that purpofe ; but it ought to be ob- 
ferved that the ants in a border are general- 
ly near the wall ; for which purpofe there 
ought to be a little drill made with a hoe 
cldfe to it, and that part watered the mofl: 
plentifblly. 

Againft old walls either of brick or ftone, 
they arc the moft troublefomc, for as they ' 
lodge in the nail holes, the watering of 
the borders only has no efFeft upon them : 
bttt the walls fhould be watered all over 
with two ounces of fait to a gallon of , 
water. 

It .is beft'to do it with a fmall engine, 

the force of which will driv^ them out of 

their 
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their holes : but I fhould chufe to have th» 
walls pointed with lime mortar as foon as 
the trees have flied their leaves. 

I have deftroyed many by fbfFcring them 
to eat into a nectarine pretty deeply, then 
dipping it into a pan of fair water by 
v^rhich they kav« the fruit, and if it be af- 
ter laid upon, or near the tree, there will 
others refer t to it, and may be kiHed the 
fame way. 

The hwn or fhelJ fnaife are tikewiie 
noxiotrs to fruit-trees ; and fhoutd thwe- 
foref be careftiBy fought for in the %ring 
and fumm^ every morning, for then they 
appear moft, af^ are fponeft dsdtrayed; 
and at the time of winter-pruning, it is 
good to kiH aH that can be found in tlieir 
holes* 

Cherries and other fruits againft w^s 
may be preferred from birds by nets ; but 
this method is not fufficient for guarding 
peaches, neftarines, plums, pears, grapes, 
figs, &c. from flies and wa^s, which will 
be fure to have a taft:e of the beft fruit, . 
notwithflanding all our care. 

As to defirroying of wafps, I can give no 
other dire^ions than what is generally 

'. prac^ 
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prafiiled, by domplifliingall the neftstbat 
can be found in or noar a fruit garden ^ 
aod as thefe are in£c&s of great increaie» 
the earlier this is exercifed in the ^ring 
the better j for if we confider that every 
neft is the produftion of one waip that 
has lived aU the winter, '6s eafy to ima- 
gine that die killiHg; of one in the %ring, 
at their firft appearance, is of as much 
fervice as deftroying a whoI« neft later. 

Many wa^ and fliea are alio deftrc^rf 
by placing near the fruit-trees phials half 
full of water, and raakii^ the mouths of 
the veflels fwcet every day with honey» 
coarfe fugar, or the like. 

Yet, a$ I feid before, the earlier in the 
fjpririg thefe devices are u£ed, the more 
good they will da 

But the moft efFeftual guard that I 
know £ar grapes, is. caies made of crape, 
gauie, or the like ii^ of &.\iS, lairge e-, 
nough to contain a bunch> and tied rounj 
the ftaUt juft above the berries* which may 
be done without biiuiing them i this gjives 
a deal of trouble > hut the beil bunches 
deferve to have it beftowed on them, pro- 
yjded they can thereby be prelerved. 

3 I have 
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I have likewife preferved heflarines by- 
nailing clofe to the* wall a large piece of 
crape fo as to cover a dozen or more that 
grenr near together. 

CHAP. xcvm. 

How to g?*'— ■ C""-"-- I?".:*- 

ALL kindf 
be, gather 
they will eat flat 

Cherries flioii 
are gathered, w 
their colour, foi 
changed on the ( 
deep colour aim 
the paler kinds 
fun fide. ' 

In, getting thi 
ftalks inould be i 
by the thumb am 
breaks off the 1 
branches or blofli 

When plums a 
il^ks eafilyj if 
twift with the fin 
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to be much handled, for it takes off the 
blue which is their beauty. 

Peaches and ne£lariries are much the 
beft when they are ripe enough to fall from 
the healthy branches of. their own accord^ . 
and never ought to be gathered too early. 

If apricots in growing don't touch each 
other, they feldom drop off the tree before 
they are too ripe for moft palates, nay 
rpme times their upper end will become 
Totten before they naturally quit the ftalkj 
they are generally deemed in the greateft 
perfeftion when the part next the fun be- 
comes a little foft, or the end begins to 
open. It is an old and very good cuftom 
to gather a fig when there is a drop of 
water hangs at its end, for that b a certain 
fign* of its being ripe ; but there are fbme 
forts that are fubje£t to burft, and never 
has a drop but when the fmall end qviite 
to the ftalk is become nearly of the feme 
colour as the large end, then it is certainly 
ripe. 

Grapes feldom rot upon the vines by 

bang too ripe, and thofe appearing the 

moft tranfparent are always the ripeft j but 

all berries on the fame bunch are feldom 

rip» 
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CHAP. xax. 

Gathering and Preferving Autumn and 
Winter Fruits. 

SOnac kinds, whtti they are full grown, 
wiU fall from the trees brfore they are 
ripe : thrfe may properly be called winter 
and autumn pears : and when the healthy 
ones of thefe kinds begin to fall, it is a cer- 
tain fign they want gathering, which oug^t 
to be done when the fruit is quite dry ; 
but they are feldom all ready for gathering 
at the fame time, and this may be ealily 
inowh by moving the fruitigentty upward; 
and thofe that don't quit thpir ftuds ought 
to be left upon the trees fometinpe longer, 
for wlmt are -gathered by greater force are 
fubjeft to flirivel, and not well flavoured. 

As pears are the befl: fruit the winter 
months afford, they are worthy of the 
\teft care in preferving j and, if rightly 
:red, may be kept fit for ufe till the 
t feafon will furnifh us with a new 
Dly i which may be eafily done, if the 
jwing directions are carefully obferved. 
After 
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After the pears are gathered^ lay them 
on heaps in the fruitery, and cover them 
with woollen cloths y this will caufe them 
to perfpire, which will be received by the 
dodis. No time can be limited for their 
continuance in the couch, for fome kinds 
require more than others; but when the 
greateft fweat is over, it is then proper to 
take them out, and rub them one by one 
with dry linen cloths ; after this the au-> 
tumn kinds muft be divided, every fort into 
two parcels, the largefl from the fmalleA^ 
for it is a pity that one of the latter 
fliould damage the former by rotting a-> 
mongft them ; and then lay them in (ingle 
layers; ^nd not one upon another, wherebji 
the ripeft may be more eafily diflingui(hed 
and taken for ufe firft, without handling 
the others ; and when any are rotten, they 
muft be picked out as foon as difcovered^ 
otherwife they will decay thofe that touch 
them. 

After winter pears have been couched, 
dried, and divided as the former, the beft 
of them muft be divided a fecond time, that 
ooe half of the largeft may be kept fonger 
than the others, which is to be done by the 
5 ' fol- 
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following method, viz. get a large quan- 
tity of mofs well dried ; and a number of 
Earthen jars fufficient to hold the fruit, 
then place a layer of mofs and another of 
pears till the jars are full, and ftop them 
up with plugs as clofe as you poffibly can, 
which done, cover them with fand a foot 
thick or more on every fide, and let them 
be opened one by one as they are wanted- 
for ufe : if a few do happen to rot, the mofs 
will receive their moifture, and prevent 
them from injuring the others. 

Such as are defigned to be ufed firft after 
they have been couched, may be laid upon 
a boarded floor or fhelves in the fruitery, 
v/httfc they ought to be kept dry by open- 
ing the windows in fine days, but in rain or 
frofty weather, the windows muft be kept 
clofe ftopt, to prevent the air from having 
any effeft upon the fruit ; and if the wea- 
ther continues fevcre, they muft be covered 
with-ftraw and cloths. 

The propereft ropms for fruit ?ire thofe 
with the windows- on the fouth fide, and 
that can either have a fire in them, or are 
next to fome ftove, or other room where 
pne is commonly kept, which ought to be 

U . both 
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botii in frofly and rainy weather ; for if 
pears are not kept dry, they are apt to rot^^ 
ru id will likewife tafte mufty* 

Such forts of apples as aie defigned .for 
the table, muft be ordered in every refpeft 
as pears j but thofe for baking, 6cc/may be 
laid in large heaps, only obferving to move 
them fometimcs, and pick out thofe that 
..are rotten. Walnuts may be preferved 
by the fame means that grapes are, after 
they are cleanfed from their hufks and 
rubbed quite dry, as alfo fmall nuts and fil^ 
berts, faving that thefe two forts laft men- 
tioned need nothing to pack them in but 
their own hufks. 

Quinces may reniiain upon the trees. tiU 
the end of 06lober, and are generally jufed 
foon after gathering ; but they may be 
preferved from rotting till February, if it 
oe defired, by the method as pears and 
Ripples are kept. 

Note. If the plugs before mentioned 
have rofm melted over them, it will caufe 
the fruit to keep better ; and where there 
is conveniency of doing it, 1 would advife 
(0 have the jjars placed in a deep cellar, . 

* ■ 

Med- 
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Medlars ought not ta be gathered till 
the end of Odtober; and then they have a 
very auftere tafte ; yet when they are be- 
come ixDtten, are valued by: many ; and to 
caufe their decay, or to bring them to ufe 
early^ they may be laid in w^heat bran, 
made moift wirfi feir water, to caufe a hr^ 
mentationi 

They o»ght to be laid in a box or tub, 
with a covering of moift bran in the bot- 
tom, after that a fingle layer of fruit, but 
not to touch each other, a|id upon them 
lay a covering of bran an inch thick. 
After that, five or fix layers of each may 
be laid alternately, but there miift be ^ a 
covering of bran at the top, and as it be- 
comes drier, there muft be more water 
poured upon them ; by this means they 
will be in perfedtion in fourteen days time; 
but if they be lay'd thin upon dry ftraw, 
they will remain found for two months. 
For to keep them the longer in eating; I 
would advife to have three fourths remain 
dry till others begin to be fit for ufe, then 
lay a part to ferment as before ; and before 
this laft parcel is confumed^ thofe laid dry 
will begin to decay naturally. 

U 2 Tho* 
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Tho* currants are a common fruit, yet 
they are liked at table, in fome families, 
and may be prefervedgood upon the trees 
till November or December, admit they are 
planted againft a wall:. by only nailing 
two thicknefles of garden mats over them 
in a dry day, when they are ripe, it pre- 
vents their withering by the fun's heat, and 
if the autumn be dry, a little wtfer given 
to the roots will be of iervice. 
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APPLES. 

THERE are great variety of apples 
in England ; but I think a few of 
the beft kinds;^ that follow each other iti 
ripening, will be fufficient to ferve the 
whole year, both for deferts and for the 
kitchen; and as this fort of frOit is well 
known, the different fize, (hape, &c. needs 
no defcrihing, 

. The Margaret apple is firft ripe for de- 
ferts ; it will bear upon a ftandard grafted 
uppn a crab-ftock, or upon a paradife- 
fiock, from which it is earlieft ripe, and 
the fruit the largeft, either againft a wall, 
or in any fort of dwarf; and I think all 
apples for deferts are the bcft from dwarf- 
trees»^ 

U 3 . Cod- 
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Codlins, common, and Kenti(h, are the 
firft for the kitchen, and will bear upon 
their own roots in efpalier§, or wDl make 
ftandards if grafted upon crab-ftocks. 

The fummer Scarlet pearmaih is a: good 
fruit for cither table or kitchen ule, and 
will bear on ftandards. 

Th© golden pippin is good for many 
ufes, and I think the fruit is much larger 
and better from a dwarf-tree than a ftand- 
ard. I have heard gentlemen much re- 
commend the fmalleft, and thought them 
to be of a particular kind; but I really 
think there is but one kind, and the dif- 
ference that appears in them is only owing 
to the vigour of the trees or different, foils 
they grow in -, for I always obferved that 
if a tree grew in dry foil, and made but 
little fhoots, yet bore plentifully, then the 
fruit was fmaller, and earlier ripe than 
' thofe that are larger j but if the large ones 
come from trees that grow upon land not 
too wet, then they are as well tafted when 
ripe' as the fmalL ones. 

Kirton or crackt pippin, aromatic ruC- 
fet, Drap d'or, Wheeler's ruffet. Royal 
ruiiet, French pr grey rennet, nonpareil, 

2 red 
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,red calvil, and I'Api, are all the beft forts 
of apples for the table, and the latter kind 
will keep while the others ripen on the 
tree. 

The fummer pearmain, Holland pip- 
pin, golden rennet; the hanging apple or 
fhort ftalkt ruflet, BafFen pippin, royal 
pearmain^ lemon pippin, orange pippin, 
Bridgewater pippin. Dr. Barnard's apple, 
partridge apple^ ftone pippin, and winter 
pearmain, are all good apples for the kit- 
chen ufe, and with codlins will ferve every 
day in the year, and make healthy ftan- 
dard trees when grafted upon crab-flocks.' 

The ftire, redftreak and woodcock ap- 
ple, are all good for cyder, and are proper 
to plant in fields, by reafon they are not 
pleafant to eat raw. 

APRICOTS. 

The mafculine is a fmall round fruit; 
and is ripe in the beginning or middle of 
July, but not the beft bearer, for it blof* 
foms early, and they are fubje6t to be killed 
by froft, except its branches are very 

U 4 well 
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well covered at the firft appearance of the 
bloflbms.^ 

The tranrparent is larger than the former, 
and of a pale yellow, or whitifh colour, 
and is ripe in the beginning of AugufI:. 
The tree is not vigorous, which renders it 
the fitteft for an efpalier or dwarf; but if 
it is not planted in a proper foil, the ex- 
tremities of the young branches are apt to 
die in winter. 

The ^ruflels is a middle-fized fruit, pretty 
full of 'bright red fpots on the fide next 
the fun, and ripens in the beginning of 
Auguft; the branches of a year old are 
ci a bright brown colour. 

The orange apricot is the moft common, 
and the beft bearer ; it is a large fruit of 
a roundiih make, the fide next the fun is 
raarkt with, red, and it ripens moft com- 
monly in Auguft^ 

The Turkey is the largeft, tho' fome- 
what flat in its make, without being much 
markt with red, and ripens fomewhat later 
than the laft, and not fo good a bearer. 

There is a fmall apricot which ripens 
with the Turkey s it is of a roundifti fhape, 

and 
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and a deep yellow colour both without, 
and within, the flefh adheres to the ftone^ 
and the kernel taftes like a fweet almond ; 
the tree does not make much wood, neither 
does it bear very well. 

CHERRIES. 

ft 

The fmall May cherry. May dulib, 
Kentifhy Flemifh, morellas, black and 
white hearts, are all very common. But 
there is a late duke much ref^mbles the 
May duke in fize, and Colour, but is at 
leaft twenty days later before it ripens; it 
is alfo fomething longer in fhape, as alio 
the leaves, than thofe of the former. . 

The wild black and red cherries are well 
known in mofl parts of, this kingdom. 
The black corroon, and lukeward, are not 
much unlike the black and white hearts in 
colours, but are rounder and not quite (b 
large, tho' as well tafted, better bearers, 
and make healthier trees, for which I think 
• they ought to have the preference. . 

The amber cherry is of a middle fize, 
makes a healthy tree, and bears well ; its 
name tells its colour > the fruit has a plea- 

fant 
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Iknt tafte, and ripens in the middle fe^^ 
fon. . 

The carnation alfo takes its name from 
its colour, being red and whit^ s it is a 
large round fruit, but not of {o fweet a 
tafte as tlie duke cherry ; the tree makes 
large Ihoots, and leaves that are broad^ and 
much nickt at their edges ; it ripens at the 
latter end of July, but does not bear plen- 
tifully, therefore 1 would not piotnote the 
|)lanting of many of them. 

The double bloflbmed cherry is more* to 
be admired for 4:he variety' of its flowers^ 
than the fake of its fruit ; for it is ho bet- 
ter tafted than the Kentifh cherry, and not 
fo large, befides a bad bearer. 

The Gafcoin, or bleeding heart, is a very 
large cherry, of a long fhape, and dark 
red colour; it ripens in July^ and his %^ 
pleafant tafte ; the tree makes ftrong. fhoots, 
and its leaves are very large,, and long^ 
And is not pne of the ^yorft bearers. 

There is a cherrv called Hajrrifon^aduke j 
I have fe^a the tree, but never the fruit j 
they mak"? ftrong fhoots, with large long 
leaves, much like that I knew at Belvoir 
caftle called the bleeding heart, which is 
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the fame that bears the name of the Ga£- 
coin heart at Ragnal in Nottioghamihire. 
The owners of each place, at the time 
they were planted, were both curious in 
fruit : the one his late Grace the Duke ' 
of Rutland, and the other Reiin Mellifh, 
Efq; And by what dcfcription I have had 
from feveral gentlemen of the fruit, it is 
; the fame cherry as the former; tut a fruit 
of a valuable kind has often many -names 
given it, for undoubtedly it has many ad- 
mirers, who are apt to call it by the 
name of the place where they fii'fl: few it, 
or from the nobleman's or gentleman's 
name who owned it. 

As fdr ihftance, I have in lefe than four 
years paft, near Sleaford in Lincolnfliijne, 
met with a different kind of cherry to any 
of the former; it is called the Baramdam, 
which is the name of the place *where it 
grows, in a perfeft wild manner, fo that 
not any one can give account of their 
being planted, Mr. Pattifon the proprie- 
tor of the land, and prefent inbaUt&iit, 
is now about fixty years of age, who told 
me their number was greatly nncreaied in 
liis time 3 and he further added, that Idle 

fame 
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Ump land had been the property of hh 
fathcTt and grand*father, both of whom 
he k^rw very well, but neither of them was 
ever «b]e to give him any account of its 
bd|i|; i^mted. And I am by juft reafons 
prompt to fay, there is no marks of art in * 
any [NUt of the Holt, but they increafe by 
fjacktrs like black thorns, and bear upon 
as imall buflies. I have more than once 
caiiou^ examined them ; for, foon after 
the tirnn that I firft faW them, I entered 
into a contra6l with the right honourable 
Lord Robert Manners, which engaged me 
to refide the greateft part of my time at 
Bloxholme, which is no more than five miles 
from Baramdam. I have got fome plants * 
of the kind under my care, which thrive 
well, and bear plentifully; tho' before I^ 
faw the original Holt, I had been told they 
would nol thrive in any other place ; but I 
find them qi^ite to the contrary, for they 
will grow an^ bear upon moift (piingy land» 
where other dierries will not live long. This 
I have ieen near Ancafter, where I bought 
Ibme young plants, and there was a larger 
tree in that ground than kny one at Baram- 
4afflt it was quite healthy and fre^ from 

mofs^ 
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mois, notwithftanding its roots were in 
lyater the greateft part of the year« 

They .will root well the firft year of 
laying, and I think that the heft way to 
propagate them; for the common kinds 
made ufe for flocks are not fo good, being 
fubje6): to make ftrong downright roots^ 
whereas thefe are very fibrous, and grow 
,v€ry near the furface. 

I have propagated the duke cherry upon 
them, ^and it is not fo fubje£l: to blights as 
it is upon the wild black or red, the* It 
does not make fo ftrong fhoots; but I think 
'tis the better for that, for dwarfs or e^- 
liers. 

The trees upon their own roots licver 
grow to be. large ones, and the leaves are 
fmall and fmooth, and aie of a bright co* 
lour; the young fhoots are finall> much 
like thofe of the morella, and bear their 
fruit like them, the greateft part of which 
ripens in Auguft, and but few in July. 

It is a middle fized round cherry, of a 
red colour, and its tafte is not quite fa 
fweet as fome others ; tho' it is not a four 
cherry, yet it has fome little flavour of bitter 
in it, like the wild black. . 

Moft 
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Moft other kinds of cherries are the 
longeft lived upon dry foils, admit it is' 
not a loofc gravel or fandj they pro(per 
well upon a firong foam, and the deeper 
it is before it comes .to the cold clay, t^e 
better; 'tis bad to have water, fand or gravel 
too near the furface, but they will thrive 
very well if there is a loofe creachy ftohc 
pr rock within a foot of the top* 

FIIvBERDS and NUTS, 

Thei^eare two kinds of filberds, both^ 
thin Ihelled J the Ikin upon the kernels^ of- 
one is red, and the other white, that is: 
the only difference -in them, for their 
tafles arcr both alike. As to hafle-nuts^ 
there are gireat variety of them,, but the 
forts moft commonly planted in gardens: 
are the larg?, ones, called the Spahifli' and 
Lombardy. nuts, both have thin fhells ; 
the cob-nut is very large, but the Ihell h 
thicker thw the former, 

FIGS. 

Tho'thi^ Is a very rich fruit, yet there arq. 
not fo many admirers -of it as of others, 

*' for 
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for which reafon I fhall only mention 4 
few forts that are the beft bearers. 

Pirft, there are two white forts, the ohq 
large and rather long in its^make, but the 
^alk is fhort; the other is lefs, and of the 
fhape of a button; the pulp of both is 
white, and fo is the fkin, but they are well 
tailed ; and niany of their fruit will refift 
the winter's frofts; and that which puts 
put in the fpiing ripens well, which makes 
theni good bearers, but botji require 
walls. 

. There is a middle , fized blue fig, of a 
ihort make ; it bears well upon the upper 
ends of the laft year's fhopts, and many 
that appear in autumn will live all winr 
ter ; it is very thin 'Ikinned, and the feeds 
are not very large, with a rich pulp of a 
red colour, which renders it a good fruit 5 
but it requires a wall, 

I have feen a large -fig of a dark pui'ple 
colour, has a long make, and lafgc^ leaves 
more divided than moft others ; it is not a 
good bearer, >yithout much care ; for if it . 
IS too full of wood, the young branches are 
killed in the winter, and that fruit which 
^omps upoii the branches of the fame year 

feldom 
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ieldom ripens, but that which does is ex^ 
tremely good ; it is called the Geiloa fig. 

The Vemifingue fig is -pretty large, of 
a browtt cdiour, and round make, pointed 
a little at tihc ilalk s the pulp is very rich, 
and the fkin is fo thin that it generally 
cracks when ripe ; this tree, and the two 
iaAg require to be matted in the winter, if 
the antumn fruit is expedted to live: 

lliere is a fmall fig, that has a green 
ikin when ripe, tho' the pulp is red; I 
have feen it bear very well on a low ftand* 
ard, or fort of elpalier, and is not at all 
inclinable to grow high, or make long 
fhoots. 

The minion fig is very fmall, of a 
brown colour; the tree is always low, 
and will bear without the afliltahce of a 
wall, * . 

There is a blue fig of a middle fize, very 
red within, but the pulp is not fo melting 
as fome others ; yet, as it requires but little 
trouble, I would advife the planting of it^ 
for it will bear, and the fruit will ripen 
very well without a wall ; it is called the 
dwarf-^fig. • - 

I hav? 
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1 have lately had two kinds recommend- 
ed to me for extraordinary good ones, but 
I have not feen their fruit ; the one is call- 
ed the Hanover, and the other the Cy- 
prian fig, but what perfeftions they have 
I don't know. 

GRAPES. 

There is no certain time to be fixed for 
the ripening of grapes, but the earlieft are 
called the July grapes : there are the white 
and black, both fmall, with large fee^ ia 
them, and are liable to be eat with flies, if 
they are not guarded from them with bags 
of crape or the like. 

The black and white fweet waters: the 
berries of both are round, but not of equal 
fize; for there arc fome as large as the May 
cherry, and others^ upon the fame .bunchj 
no bigger than a fmall corn of fhot 5 but 
thofe that are large are very good, having 
a thin fkin, and full of a ^ pleafant juice, 
when ripe : they make very thick (hoots, 
but not long ones ; and as their leaves arc 
large, their branches fhould be laid at- a 
great diftance from one another in the 
fiimmer.* 

X ':.; -Note, 
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Note, That which is called the white is 
of an amber colour: the other is black, 
and its leaves turn red in the autumn. 

There is another, called the French fweet 
water, or the Arbois grape : it ripens very 
well ; the berries are round, but not fo large 
as the former, and of a greener colour ; the 
branches are alfolonger and fmaller, and the 
leaves are meally on their under fides. 

The currant clufter or black Zauth grape. 
It has a blue powder on the berries, when 
ripe 5 they are of a middle fize, and a little 
longilh in their fhape, being clofely placed 
together on the bunches, which are not 
large. The vine is a good bearer, and the 
young leaves, before they are full grown, 
look meally, but after are of a dark green, 
with an uneven furface. It ripens almoft as 
foon as the July grape, and is far better. 

The meally, or millers grape, has round 
berries of a middle fize, and cloiely placed 
to each other on the bunches ; they have a 
thin covering of blue upon them, when 
full ripe, and the leaves and young fhoots 
are of a white or meally colour ; they ge- 
nerally ripen very well, and are a tolerable 
good grape. 

The 
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The white mufcadine is one of the moft 
common grapes^^ and it bears and ripens 
as well as moft. The bunches are of a 
middle fize, fo are the berries, which are 
of an amber colour when ripe, full of a 
jpleafant juice, have a thin Ikin, and the 
kernals are not too large. The vine makes 
long healthy fhoots, of a pale brown co- . 
lour, but not thick ; the leaves are of a 
pale or yellowifh green, and fome of them 
are variegated with white in the autumn. 
There is one called the royal mufcadine, 
which differs from the white mufcadine 
only in this, that the berries and leaves 
fe of a darker green. 

The black Frontiniac. The bunches are 
long, and the terries thihly hung upoii 
them 5 and at the time that fome are ripe 
and of a dark brown colour, others will be 
green : the fhape of both is longifh. They 
are a good grape, but have not much of the 
Frontiniac tafte; the leaves are large, and 
turn brown in the autumn, fo do the fhoots, 
which are ftrong and of the fame colour. 

N. B.Thefe kinds of grapes already men- 
tioned will ripen in a good feafon and dry 
foil, either in efpaliers or ftandards. 

X 2 The 
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The following forts all require walls* 

The brick grape is 'as plentiful a bearer 
as any I know, and will ripen againft a 
wall any year, with proper order : the ber- 
ries are of a flefh colour ; their Ikin thin^. 
but full of very fweet juice; they are of a' 
longifh fhape, but clofely placed to each 
other on the bunches, which are but fmall, 
and often grow three of them upon one 
branch : the ihoots are long and fmall, of 
a pale colour ; the leaves, when young, are 
meally, but in the autumn change to a dark 
red, variegated with a pale yellow ; they 
are not large, nor much indented on the 
edges, but have always an uneven furface* 

The claret grape is well known by its 
yaice, which is four, and red as claret ; the 
leaves are large and of the fame colour. 

The black Spanifh or Alicant grape, has 
very large bunches, and alfo large berries, 
of a round fhape, but a little flat at the 
end : when ripe they are of a dark brown 
qolour^ thinly hung upon the bunches, 
with fome quite green araongft them, but 
the ripe ones have a pleafant tafte; the 
leaves and fhoots are both large, and of a 
red colour in the autumn^ It is a very 
good bearer. 

The 
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The red Hamburgh is an excellent grape, 
and is fure to ripen in a good fummer : 
the berries are very large, and finely co- 
loured ; if they hang their full time, fome 
. ' of the bunches will turn black. 

The black Hamburgh ripens a little after 
the red, and has all the good qualities of 
the other: the leaves are large as v^ell as 
the fhoots, and fhould be nailed no lefs 
than a foot apart, in the fummer. 

The grape called by Ibme the raifin 
- grape, and by the French Le Sanmoireau : 
the berries are of a long fhape, very large, 
and of a pale brown colour ; they have a 
very long ftalk, and hang thin upon the 
bunches, which are pretty large ; the fruit 
eats flefhy, but has a very pleafant juice ; 
the leaves arc very large, and fo are the 
branches, which bear well, if they are laid 
thin againft the wall. 

The white Frontiniac is a grape of a very 
fweet and perfumed tafte : the berries are 
round, and the greateft part of them are 
pretty large, and when full ripe have a 
fine white duft on them, and the fide next 
the fun is fometimes a little fpotted with 
brown : this vine bears very well, and the 
fruit will ripen in fome feafons without any 

' X 3 artificial 
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artificial heat^ but earlier with it ; the leaves 
are of a middle (ize, fo are the branches^ 
which are of a pale colour. 

The blue Frontiniac is much like the for- 
mer, in ripening and tafte, andfoarefome 
of the berries ; but there are many fmall 
ones upon a bunch, except they are guard- 
ed from frofts in the time of bloflbming. 

The grizeled Frontiniac is in fize like the 
former, but the colour is yellcrw, mixed 
with a dark red or brown. It is higher 
"perfumed than cither of the former, but 
does not ripen fo well without the affift- 
ancc of fire, which would improve any of 
the eight laft mentioned forts. 

The following kinds fcarcely ever ripen 
ia our climate, without artificial heat, viz. 

The Tokay is an admirable grape, when 
in perfeftion : its bunches are very large, 
fo are the berries, and of a flame colour ; 
their juice has a rich flavour, fomewhat 
like the Tokay^ wine. 

The Lorobardy is a very large and beau* 
tiful grape, finely Coloured with pale red 
on the fun fide, and of that circumference 
that the berries next the wall partake very 
little of the colour, for want erf fun, and do 
not ripen fo well ; it is one of the (honU 

dered 
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dered grapes, or fuch as appear to have 
three bunches upon one ftalk, and the* fide 
bunches are . pretty near as large as the 
bunches of feveral kinds : I have known a 
bunch of this kind weigh feyen pounds. 

The St. Peter's grape. The berries and 
bunches are of the fame ftiape and fize 
as the laft mentioned, but of a green co- 
lour, and, when made ripe by fire, are co- 
vered with a white powder. 

MEDLARS. 

I am not acquainted with many kinds 
of this fruit, tho' I have obferved a variety, 
both in the trees and fruit j for fome have 
pricks like tlrorns upon their branches, 
and others have none 5 and fome Ihoot 
more vigoroufly than others, with broader 
leaves ; and the fruit of one is much lar-* 
ger than that of another. But I think the 
tree without pricks upon it, which bears 
a fmall fort, is much better fruit than the 
other 5 for it has a much fmaller core, and 
the pulp is of a pleafanter tafte. 

MULBERRIES. 

I know but two forts of mxilberries, tho 
commoq black and the white, whofe fruit 

X 4 is 
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is not of fo much value, as the leaves are 
for feeding filk- worms. The black is moft 
commonly planted in gardens, and bears 
a very pleafant fruit for deferts : befides^ 
it is ufdFul in medicine. 

NECTARINES. 

Fairchild's Ne£larine is the fmalleft I 
know ; 'tis of a round fhape, the fide next 
the fun is of a bright red, apd the other 
of a yellow colour -, the pulp and juice of 
it are not in fuch great plenty as in fome 
others, yet the tafte is pleafant when ga- 
thered from a healthy branch; and it ri- 
pens about the middle, or in the latter end 
of Auguft. 

The Violet neftarine is of a middle fize, 
and a purple colour next the fun, b ttfr t hc • 
other fide is more pale ; the pulp is tjtry 
red next the ftone, and has a vinous flavouf ; 
it r^ns in the latter end of Auguft and: • 
beginning of September. "^^^ » ' \ 

The Elruge nectarine is not fo lai'ge &sfv 
fome others, but it is an ^admirable good 
one, and the tree is a good bearer : tihe 
fruit is of a purple colour on one fide, 

and 
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and yellow on die other, but when full 
ripe it is much ihrivel'd j the pulp is melt- 
ing, with plenty of rich juice ; and it ri- 
pens at the latter end of Auguft and begin- 
ning of September. 

The Newington neAaiine is both large 
and beautiful ; its colour is almoft all fcar- 
let without, as alfo within near the ftone, 
to which the pulp adheres clofely, and is 
very melting and full of a pleafant juice j it 
ripens in September. 

The Roman neftarine is an excellent 
fruit of a large fize, and a round make, 
with a dark colour on the fide next the fiin, 
but the other is yellow, and when full 
ripe it Ihrivels ; the pulp is then full of a 
rich juice, and very red at the ftone, to 
whidi it clofely adheres; it ripens in Sep- 
tember. 

Temple's neftarine is of a middle fize, 
and a longifh fhape; and not of fo dark 
a red as fome others jieither without nor 
within; but the pulp is not inferior to any 
intafte: it ripens in the beginning or mid-- - 
die of September. ' ' 

The Vermafh, or Peterborough nec- 
tarine, is of a middle fize, round fhape, 
and 
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and always of a green colour ; and tho' 
'tis fo late as Oftober before it ripens, yet 
if the tree is properly ordered^ the pulp is 
tender and f\ill of a pleafant juice. 

PEACHES jproper for a fmall garden. 

There is not a neceffity of planting {6 

many peaches as pears, for the former are 

not in eating much more than* three 

nionths, and the latter may be fo ordered 

* as to be in ufe the whole year. 

I don't think it in the leail neceflary to 
defcribe all the kinds of peaches I am ac- 
quainted with, for there are many not worth , 
any one's obfervation; therefore I fhall 
only mention a few that are known to be 
good, and fuch kinds as are in eating the 
whole feafon : and thofe gentlemen that 
are defirous of greater variety may be fur- 
niftied with names in other catalogues; 
but if they confult more than one, 'tis pojt 
fible they may find 'more names than differ 
in forts of fruit j for I have obferved le- 
veral changes in the names of this kind of 
fruit, within thefc thirty years lafl pafl : 
fometimes 'tis done by a perfan's liking the 

y . fruit|. 
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fruit, and not knowing its namg, calls 
it according to his own fancy, qnd after 
that recommends the kind, and from 
thence others are propagated and called by 
this new name : again, there ar&fome that 
are actually known by two or three names* 
occafioned by thofe who have wrote ca- 
talogues of this kind of fniit, one author 
thinking it pot material to mention all the 
namfes belonging to one fort, calls it only 
by one, and then another defcribes the 
fame fruit by a different name; which 
caufes Ibme readers to imagine, that there 
are more feperate kinds than there really 
are. 

There are many kinds of early peaches, 
which are called by the name of Nutmes, 
Troy, Capuchine, &c. but I think they 
are only proper for thofe gentlemen that 
have a great number of walls ; for at the 
time they are ripe, there are other kinds of 
fruit in perfe6lion, which much exceed them 
in goodnefs. 

The white Magdalene is the firft early 
peach that I recommend. It is a mid- 
die fijed fruit, of a round make, with 
a deep furrow on one fide ; is of a very 

. white 
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white Golour, except when fully expofed to 
the fun, and then that fide is fometimes 
fiaintly markt with red. The pulp is very 
melting, and parts from the ftone, next 
which it is fometimes a little red, and al- 
ways full of a rich juice. It generally be- 
gins to ripen about the middle or latter end 
of Auguft« 

The Montaban is a middle fized peach 
almoft round, with a cleft on on^ fide, and 
not pointed : 'tis of a bright red colour, 
except a little next. the wall which is green ; 
the flefh is melting and well tafled, and is 
fometimes red at the flone, from which it 
parte freely j it begins to ripen at the latter 
end of Augufl, and will hold in eating 
ne?ir a month : the tree is a good bearer, 
and makes plenty of healthy branches. 

The minion is a tender kind of tree, 
being very fubje^S to the finother-flie, un- 
lefs great care is taken ; but when the tree 
is in good order, the fruit is large, and of 
a bright colour fo far as it is expofed to the 
fun ; the pulp is full of a rich juice, and is 
very red round the flone, which is not large 
for the fize of the fruit : it ripens in the 

latter 
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latter end of Auguft, and the greateft part 
of September. 

The Royal George is not one of the 
largeft peaches, but the tree is generally a 
good bearer ; the fruit is of a round make, 
and no fort of nipple at the upper end ; it 
has a cleft on one fide, and flat at the ftialk 
fo far as it is expofed to the fun ; the fkin is 
of a deep red with a down upon it, and the 
other part is white and full of fmall red 
fpecks; the flefh is melting, and very red 
near the ftone. It ripens in the beginning 
of September. 

Smithes early Newington is a middle 
fized peach, of a roupdifh make, and a fine 
red next the fun, with a foft down upon 
it, but the other fide is of a pale green j the 
flefh eats firm, and its juice is veiy pleafant^ 
apd the flone is red. It ripens at the lat- 
ter end of Augufl, and beginning of Sep- 
tember. 

; The Noblefs is a large peach almofl 
round, and marbled on the fide next the 
fun with a dark red or purple colour, but 
the other fide is of a pale green \ the pulp 
is very melting, of a greenifh colour, is 
full of a pleafant juice, and comes clean 
I from 
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from the ftonc. It ripens in the beginning 

of September. 

The Violet peach is a large fruit, and not 
inferior to any in goodnefs, for the pulp 
is quite melting and full of an extraor- 
dinary pleafant juice ; 'tis of an oval fhapCy 
and the fide next the fun of a purple co- 
lour, with a little down upon it. It ripens 
at the latter end of September. 

The Admirable, fo called from its lize 
and beauty, for it is very large and of a 
round ihape, finely coloured with red on 
the fide towards the fun ; the flefti parts 
from the ftone, and is of a purple colour ; 
and though 'tis not fo foft as fome others, 
yet it has great plenty of juice that is well 
tafted. It ripens in the latter end of Sep- 
tember. 

The Portugal peach is of a large fize 
and a round fhape ; the fide next the fun 
is finely coloured with red, and has a foft 
down upon it -, the (hape is even and al- 
moft round ; its pulp is ndt fo much melt- 
ing as fome others, but the juice is plea- 
fant ; and the flefti is red at the ftohe, to 
which it clofely adheres. It is a healthy tree, 
and the fruit ripens late in September. 

The 
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The royal peach, or pavie royal, is one 
of the larger fort, and of a handfome 
round make; the colour is almoft all red, 
but paler next the wall than it is next the 
furi ', the flefli parts from the ftone and if 
of i, red colour round it, and full of a rich 
juice 5 it ripens at the latter end of Sep- 
tember; and the tree muft be carefully 
obferved and watered with a proper mix- 
ture, or elfe. it will be blighted, if the foil 
is not very fuitable. 

The Italian peach is a middle lized fruit, 
of a longifh make, and dark red colour 
on the fide next the fun ; the flefh is melt-^ 
ing and full of a pleafant juice, it is red 
next the ftone, and ripens at die latter 
end of September ; and the tree is a good 
bearer. 

The Chancellor's peach is a middle-iiKd- 
fruit, of a bright red colour covered with 
down ; the pulp is yellow, except n^ar the 
ftone, where it Is red, and full of a plea-* 
fant Juice. It ripens at the latter end of 
September, and the tree bears very plen-> 
tifully. 

The Purpree, or purple peach, isaJai^e 
fruit of a dark red or fort of purple co- 

8 lourj 
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lour 5 the flcfti is yellow and melting, vrith 
plenty of pleafant juice ; it parts from the 
ftone where it is red ; and ripens at the 
latter end of September. 
• Teton de Venus, or the breaft of Ve- 
nus, fo called from its being fhaped like 
a woman's breaft, being deeply clefted on 
one fide, without a fharp point at the end,, 
but is plump and round on each fide the 
cleft; the fruit is fomewhat longifh, and 
has a little red on the fide next the fun ; 
t)ut the flefh is white, and full of a plea- 
fant juice ; and it ripens at the latter end 
of September. 

. The old Newington is known and ad- 
mired by many ; *tis one of the largeft fort, 
and has a handfome round fhape -, the (ide 
next the fun is of a beautiful red, and fo 
is the flefti next the ftone s and when the 
fruit is perfeftly ripe, none has a pleafanter 
]uice, nor in greater quantity j and the pulp 
is of a fine yellow colour next the fkin, it is 
melting and nojt too foft; and ripens in the 
be^nning of Oftbber. 

This tiee ought to be left very thiii of 
wood, at the time of winter-pruning, 

^ The 
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The RombulUon is a pretty large peach, 
of a fine red colour next the fun, with a 
deep furrow on* one fide, and rather Ion-* 
gifh in (hape ; it is very red at the ftone^ 
from which it parts ; it is melting, and the 
juice is well tafted for a late peach, for it 
does not ripen till 06lober : the tree bears 
well, but the branches fhould be 'kept 
thin. 

The Cambray is a middle-fized peach, 
fomewhat longifh in its make, but not 
much red, tho\ the pulp is melting, and 
has plenty of juice for a late peach. It 
ripens in Oftober ; and the tree is healthy, 
and a good bearer. 

The Perfique, or the late Admirable, 
is a very large peach, of a roundifh make, 
with a little nipple at top ; \t is red next the 
fun, but the other fide is of a pale green ; 
the flefli parts from the ftone, next which 
it is of a pale red ; it ripens in Oftober, and 
if the feafon is dry and warm, the fruit is 
very good 5 but the young branches fhould 
be at a great diftance. from one another,^ 
or elfe the fruit is apt to rot : the tree is 
healthy, and bears plentifully. 

Th« 
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The Catherine peach is a fine large fruit, 
of a round make, and of a beautiful red 
colour on the fide next the fun, but the 
other is white; the juice has a pleafant 
taftc, and the pulp is improved by lying 
three or four days befwe it is eat ; it does 
not part from the ftone, but is very red ; 
it ripens in Oftober ; and fomeof tHem will 
continue a confiderable time without rott- 
ing, if the fcafon is fine, and if neither i 
the branches nor fruit be left in too gieat 
a quantity, for the tree, is a plentiful 
bearer. 

There has been a peach lately recom- 
mended to me by the name of the Him- 
fidrt, but I am not acquainted with the 
fruit, nor do I know the time of its ri- 
pening. 

Q^ I N C E S. 

There are many kinds i but the only fort 
that I would chufe to plant is one of the 
make of the Buree pe^-, and about as 
large ; the tree is healthy and' of a larger 
fize than others, and bears plentifully moft 
years. It is called the Portugal quince. 

PEARS. 
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pears; 

The carlieft pear that I know of any 
value is the petit mufcat; it ripens molt 
commonly in July, tho' I have known it 
fome yeai's ripe at Midfunimer againft a 
fouth wall ; it is but a fmall pear, fom?what 
long in its make, of a yellow colour, ex- 
cept on the fide next the fun, which is of 
a dark red; it has an agreeable tafte, 
fomewhat perfumed, and if tlie tree is 
kept in good order, the fruit eats moift, 
■but if the tree is too full of old wood, then 
the fruit is not good. 
^J never have feen it grow upon ftan- 
dard-trees, but have known it to do 
extremely well and bear plentifully upon 
wall-trees, efpaliers and dwarfs. As this 
pear ripens fo early, it will do extremely 
well againft a north-eaft or north- weft at- 
pe£t, for in June both thefe walls receive 
feveral hours fun. 

The mufcat Robert is fometimes called 

the Queen's pear, or the amber pear, from 

its yellow colour. It begins to i-ipen no! 

more than a week later than the former j 

Y2 . • * it 
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it is fomewhat larger and rather rounder 
in its make, has a longer ftalk. and bears 
in. clufter^ : it has a very pleafant flavour, 
without being either harih or meally. 

The young (hoots ai-e of a yellow colour, 
and as they are long and weak, require to 
be fupported cither by nailing to a wall 
or in an efpalier, or confined to ftakes 
either concave or horizontally: it does not 
. require any better alpe£t than the fonuer; 
but in a garden where there is room, I 
would chufe to have one againft a wall, 
and another in fome kind of dw'arf, that 
they may be the longer eatable. 

The Citron de Camus, is a middle-fized 
pear, more long than round, but not /harp 
pointed ; it is of a pale green or yelltt*^ -^ 
colour, and fometimes faintly ftained with 
red on the fide towards the fun ; it has a 
longifti ftalk, and bears plentifully in large 
cluftersi it has a very agreeable juice, and 
its flelh is tender ; it ripens at the end of 
July, and beginning of Auguft : and as 
this tree makes ftiff healthy Ihoots, it will 
do extremely well in a ftandard, with pro- 
per cutting, admit it is propagated on a 
free ftocki but the fruit does not ripen fo 
early 
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early as thofe ^ainft walls, or upon dwarfs^ 
and if it be in both fhapes in one ground, 
the fruit will be the longer in eating. 

The -Magdalen, or St. Janies's, tajces 
its name from the time of its being ripe. 
It is a green pear, but turhs rather yellow 
in ripening : 'tis of the fmaller fort, but 
very good, being full of a rich juice; and 
^^iir bear either in a ftandard or any other 
ihape, and makes a very healthy tree. 

The green Chifel is a middle-fized pear, 
fomcwhat longifh, and rather fharp point-^ 
ed towards the ftalk; it always remains 
green, and is very full of juice, but I don't 
think it has fo briik a tafte as fome others .: 
I neVer faw it bear on a ftandard, but it 
makes a healthy tree, and bears well againft 
a wall, or in any kind of dwarf 3 and ripens 
in the beginning of Auguft. 

La Brute-bonne, or the brute pear, takes 
its name from the flefh near the core, be- 
ing coarfe and gritty ; yet it has many per^. 
feftions belonging to it, and may juftly be 
ranked amongft the beft forts of fummer 
pears, for the greateft part of its flefli is 
jnelting, and full of a vinous juice, which 
js perfumed, but not too highly. 

Y3 'Tis 
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Tis of a pale green colour, and the fide 
next the fun is faintly markt with red ; it 
is much about the fize of an autumn Ber- 
gamot, but not of fo flat a make, and tho' 
it is a roundifh pear, yet it is a little point- 
ed at both ends, and has but^a veiy ihort 
ftalk. Part of them will be ripe about the 
middle of Auguft, but 'tis beft * to gather 
them fome tinie before, otherwife . the ■ 
greateft part of them will be deftroye3%y 
fmall birds, wafps, and flies. It will bear 
in any fhape, and makes a flxong healthy 
tree, if trained up for a ftandard; its 
leaves are longifh, and of a dark green on 
the upper fide, but their under fides are 
meally. 

The Jargonelle, is a middle-fized pear, of 
a long fhape, with a large eye or dew-bit ^ 
it is very fmall towards the ftalk, which is 
long ; its fide next the fun is generally of a 
dark red or brown colour, but the other 
fide, when ripe, is of a bright yellow. They 
begin to ripen about the middle or end of 
Auguft, and are extremely good, being full 
of a very pleafant juice j but are liable to 
be deftroyed by walps, and flies, if they 

are 
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are not gathei-ed at their firft beginning to 
turn yellow. 

The tree makes long crooked flioots, that 
are Tubjeft to canker; for which reafon I 
think 'tis the fitteft for walls or dwarfs, 
and kept with proper cutting. 

There are two Bianquet, or blanket 
pears, the great, and the fmall, biit the lat- 
ter I efteem the beft; it is fometimes called 
the pearl pear;, it ripens about the end of 
Auguft, and is admirably good, being quite 
melting, and full of a rich juice. It is 
but a ftnall pear, of a longifli fiiape, and 
quite yellow; it bears its fruit in clufters, 
and in great plenty, but its ftioots are 
vei-y weak, and not proper for a ftandard-' 
tree. 

The 'fummer Bergamy differs but little 
from that valuable and well jcnown pear 
the Autumn Bergamy; the former has moft 
of tlie perfe£tions of tlie latter, but is of 
a gieen colour, and its time of ripening 
is earlier, being about the end of Auguft ; 
it is a healthy itrong tree, and will bear up- 
on a ftandard. 

Of tiie rofe pears there are two fcrts both 

extremely good ; the one is called the curled 

y 4 rofe 
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rofc pear, or the rofe water pear, for its 
juice (of which it is very full) taftes like 
it, and if the tree be in good health, the 
fleih of the fruit is quite melting ; it has 
a very Ihort ftalk, and bears in clufters, 
either on ftandards or otherwife ; the leaves 
are large, round, and of a ydlowilh co- 
lour i the fruit has fome fmaU appearance 
of a purple colour on the fide next the 
fijn, but the other parts, when ripe, are 
of a pale yellow, and full of ruflet ipots : 
it is a middle fized pear, more long than 
round, and thick at the end next the ftalk, 
but not pointed'} it is in eating at the 
end of Auguft, and beginning of Sep- 
' tembcr. 

The other rofe pear has a long ftaJfc;, 
very fmall, and is of a flatter fhape than 
the autumn Berg^mot, and fomewhat lar- 
ger i 'tis of a dark brown colour on the 
fide next the fun, but turns yellow on the 
other fide when it becomes ripe : its flefh is 
not fo tender as the other, but the juice is 
as rich, of which it is very full, and be- 
gins to ripen ^arly in September. The 
birds, wafps, and flies, are very fond of 
this, as well as feveral others before men- 
tioned i 
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tioned } • f pr which reafon, it ought to be 
gathered and Hept out of their ^ way. It 
is a weak fliooting tree, and not proper for 
a ftandard. 

There are two forts of the orange Ber- 
gamies, both very much alike in fhape ancf 
fize 5 but the one is green, and the other 
is yellow, with a faint red on the fide ^ 
next the fun 5 it is fometimes called the 
royal orange Bergamy. I think it the beft; 
tho^ it has not fo high a perfume as the 
other, yet 'tis as full o^ juice, and of a 
much brifker tafte^ The flefh of both are 
breaking, and their fhapes are fomewhat 
round, but hollow round the eye, and a 
little pointed at the ftalk, which is fhort. 
They ripen in the beginning of September, 
and bear plentifully in any fort of dwarf, 
but don't make healthy ftandards, for their 
branches are fubjeft to .canker ; they are 
about as big as the autumn Bergamy, and 
have an unevea jTurface. 

The pear called the Robin, has many 
other names, viz. the Auguft, ' Mufqat, 
Averat,-Hanvelle, Royal, or the French 
King's favourite pear. It ripens about the 
middle of Septertiber, and is of a roundifli 

make. 
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of golden pipperis : it Jias a hard breaking 
fleih, but full of juice, which is very rich 
and perfumed. It ripens at the latter end 
of September, and makes a very healthy 
tree ; it bears well on dwarfs, but I never 
faw it grow a ftandard. 

The mulked Bon chretien is a middle 
fized pear, of a yellow colour, with a large 
pye, fomew];iat round in its make, but 
narrow towards the flalk, which is long 
and fmall $ it has a hard flefli, but the 
juice is very pleafant, and is in eating 
from the middle of September to the end : 
its leaves' are very much like thofe of the 
winter Bon chretien, fo are its Ihoots, but 
they are very fubjeft to canker, and for 
that reafon it is not proper for a ftandard : 
it is beft againft a wall> but does not re- 
quire a fduth afpe(5l, for either north-eaft 
or north- weft will afford it fun enough* 

The fummer Bon chretien, or good 
chriftian, is a large pear of a fine yellow 
colour, and faintly covered with a dark 
re^ or brown on the fide next the fun ; it 
is of a very long make, and fmall next the 
flalk, which is of a great length, like the 
other Bon Chretiens, as is alfo the core, 

8 for 
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for 'tis the laft part that decays, and for 
this quality of being found at the heart 'tis 
called the good chriftian. The flefli is ten- 
der and full of a rich juice : it holds in eat- 
ing from the middle *of September to the 
end* It bears well againft a wall, admit 
the horizontals are placed a foot or more 
afunder : and their collateral (hoots fhould 
be kept the whole length, for it bears Ibme- 
times upon thofe of the laft year's produc- 
tion, especially when 'tis propagated on a 
quince ftock ; but care muft be taken to 
keep the branches from cankering, by tak- 
ing away the dead parts of the rind as 
ibon as perceived. 

La Poire de mon Dieu (as called by 
Monlieur.Meflet) is a very large fruit (if''"' ^ 
the tree is in good order) of a yellow col- 
lour, and on the fide next the fun of a 
beautiful red ; the fhape is fometvhat long, 
and thick at theftalk, which is-Iong, but *•-•;:, 
not fmall ; the flefh is tender and very full 
of a rich Juice, which has fomethingofa 
perfumed tafte. They ripen upon the ttee v 
in September and 06lober, andJ have 
known them hold in eating for m^e than 
twenty days from one tree, ^hq^young 

branches 
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branches are generally ftiff, and of a' dark 
red, or brown colour j they bear well either 
againft a wall, or in dwarfs, but I have 
not fcen thenn ftandards. 

The Doyenne, or the deans pear, has many 
other names, (viz.) The white or fliort 
ftalkt buree,»the fiiow pear, the Michael- 
mas Pear, &c. it is of the largeft fort, fome- 
what longifli, but not pointed ; the fiefh 
is melting, and fuU of a pleafant juice; 
it ripens in Odober, and is as good a pear 
as any of that feafon. 

The autunm Bergamot is a pear well 
known, fo that it needs not to be defcribed ; 
and as it will bear either againft a wall or 
on a ftandard, I ihould. therefore chufe to 
have a tree or two of them planted both 
ways ; by which means they will be in eat- 
ing from the end of September to the- mid- 
dle of Novemberj and it is lb good a fruit, 
I think it can't be too long in feafon. 

The red Buree has many other names, 
as the Amboife, and.the Ifambert, &c. it 
is a melting pear, and full of a very rich 
juice ; and if the tree is in good order, the 
fruit is large, and long: they are ripe in 
October, and don't keep jpiuch longer; and 
3 if 
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if the tree grows in foil too ihoift, the 
fhoots are apt to canker. The hprizontais 
Ihoiild be at leaft a foot from each other j 
for the collaterals that bear are generally 
pretty long. This tree is much more 
proper for a wall than a ftandard. 

The grey or brown Buree, or butter pear, ^ 
is of different fizes, colours, and taftes, 
according to the different foils or a(pe£b 
it grows in, which fometimes occafions it 
to have different names : but it is a con- 
trary pear to either of the Burees mentioa- 
cd before. 

If the. grey Buree be upon a free ftock, 
in a moift foil, a northern alpedl, and a 
wet fummer, then the friiit will be of a 

7 ' - 

pale green colour, without any red upon 
it, and but little bi'own 5 and tho* it ,may 
grow to a large (ize, yet the tafte will be 
kltpid : fbr which reafort I think 'tis beff: 
to give this tree as much fun as poffiWe,-*^ 
and then the fruit will be of a red colour 
ntext the fun, and the other parts will be 
brown but in ripening turns more yellow, 
and its melting piiljp: will be full ' of a 
very vinous juice ^ and wjien in perfeftion 
it is a large frtiit, of a fhajpe more long than 

round. 
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round, but not much pointed : 'tis in eat- 
ing part of three months (viz,) Odlober, 
November, and December j the wood of 
this tree is of a red colour, and if not kept 
in good order, is liable to canker. It will 
do either in efpaliers or other dwarfs -, but 
I don t think it proper for a ftandard. 

There are two forts of the Monfieur 
John, both .alike in fliape, but the one is 
brown, and the other more yelbw, which 
is much the beft, and is called the gilded 
or golden Monfieur John j it ripens in No- 
vember, but the other not till January: 
they are both of a middle fize, and round 
make, tho' pointed a little towards the 
ftalk ; their flefh is hard, and they have a 
hard core, but their juice is extremely 
fweet : the trees bear well, are healthy, and 
have round leaves. 

The Crifan is a large pear, in fhape fome- 
what like the autumn Bergamot, but much 
larger, with a very long ftalk, and of a 
pale green or yellow colour, fpotted with 
brown. Its flefh is qiiite melting, and full 
of vinous juice, much like that of the au- 
tumn J^ergamot. It is in eating from the 
end of Oftober to the middle of December. 

The 
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The tree makes healthy fhoots of a pale co- 
lour; it bears pletiti^uUy againft a wall or 
dwarf, but I can't recommend it for a 
ftandard. 

UEpine d'Hiver, or winter thorn, is 
a middle-iized peai*, of a long make, but not 
pointed, being thickifti at the ftalk which 
is long and fmall ; it is of a green colour 
upon the tree, but turns yellow in ripening, 
in the months of November and Decem- 
ber} its flefh is melting, and very full of 
juice which is highly perfumed j the tree 
bears well againft a wall, but I have not 
feen it a ftandard. 

The Swanks egg is but a middle-fized 
pear, in fhape like an egg, and has but a 
fliort ftalk 5 it is of a green colour, thinly 
covered with brown ; its flefh is melting 
and full of a pleafant juice; and is ripe in 
November and t)ecember. The tree is 
healthy, and bears well either on a ftand- 
ard or any other way. 
, Le Bezy de Queflby, or little winter Bu- 
ree, is fmall ruflet pear, a little pointed 
towards the ftalk; its flefh is melting, 
and full of as rich a juice as any pear in the 
feafon : it 19 in eating from the beginmng 

of 
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of December to the middle of Januuy; the 
tree bears well on a ftandard, the fruit 
grows in clufters, and the young branches 
arc fometimes a little thorny. 

The St Germain is a large long pear, 
pointed at the Aalk, which is of a middle 
fize : the colour of this fruit, when gather- 
ed, is green, with a little bfown fometimeg 
on the fide next the fua, but tums yellow 
in ripening ; its flefh is the greateft part of 
it meltii^, and full of a pleafant juice that 
is a little perfumed ; it generally has a large 
core J and when the tree is not in good 
order, or too full of fruit, it will be fmall, 
and the fiefh gritty, and of an infipid tafte: 
theyqre in eating from the latter end. of 
l^ovembcr till the middle of January. With 
propa- order the tree makes plenty of 
ihoots, Mid beais well againft a wall, or on 
a dwarf, but I don't think the fruit fo good 
on a ftandard. 

I obferve that when this tree is upon a 
free ftock, it then requires a great ipace-of 
wall; and if upon a quince, it ought to 
have its wood often renewed, for the fruit 
produced from old ftuds is apt to be fmall, 
and the flelh ftony. 

Z La 
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La Echaflerie is a muldle-fized pear, of 
an oval fliape, with a long {lalk, and bears 
in clufters ; it is green upon the tree, and 
the fide next tlie fun is a little brown, but 
in ripening, which is in 
lefli is melting, and the 
biit it does not hold tb 
fome others. This tree 
ndard, neither is the fruit 
irth wall, but it generally 
with proper order, either 
:afl, or fouth wall, and 
rf or efpalier. 
s a fmaU pear, of a round 
k brown colour on the 
; but the other is more 
ges yellow in ripening, 
mber and January: the 
Iting, and full of fweet 
the fruit grows in cIuC- 
plenty, if the tree be in 
againft a wall, or in any 
t it is not fit for a ftand- 
lakes but weak fhobts: 
ig and narrow,, and the 

The 
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The. Marquis is a large peai*, of a long 
make; fome of them, are pointed at the 
ftalk» and feme are not j it ia cfagreen 
colour, with a little brown upon it-; it 
ripens in December and January ; its fleih 
is quite meltii^, and, full of an extraordi- 
maiy rjjch juice ; 1 think it may be deemed 
the 'bcft pear of the feafon ; it bears well 
any. ,way, except on a . ftandard, makes 
long, fliopts, and the ypung buds are large 
and of a black colour. 

The Virgokufe, or Virgolee, is a large 
pear, being both long and thick, without 
a najTow point at the ftalk, which is ,thick 
likewife, but not very long: this pear, when 
growingj is of a dark green colour, and 
fometinnes the lide next the . fun will be a 
little changed to a darjc red, or brpwn co- 
lour, but in ripening turns yellow, and 
generally fhrivels very muchj the flefh is 
melting, but rather firnj^r than fome odiers ; 
its juice is in great plenty, and of the richeft: 
fort,. admit the place on which the fruit has 
been laid has not fpoiled it, . for this fruit is 
apt to have a tafte of what it is laid upon 
to ripen : it is fit for eating in part of De- 
cember and January, and the beginning of 
Z 2 February;, 
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. February} ^ tree grows y'tgoxovSljy with 
Jeaves of a dark green, but is not fit for a 
ftandard, tho'.it well dderves a wali '^at 
has a good afpecl: k muft -be kept with 
good pruningj for If ^e boarkig wood be 
too old, the fruit will Crack and faHoS. 

The Colmar is a large green pear, thiek 
' at both ends ; its flefii is tender, but net 
the moft melting, though full ^f extremely 
rich juice : it is the bw pear in the^feai^ 
for its long continuance in eating, whi(^ 
is all January, Pelmiary, and part of 
March. I chufe to hive it uptm a fr^ 
jlock. On which the flefh will be tend^cf 
than cm a quince^ but^I dcm't like it fbra 
ftandard: let- it have a->great fpace of wall, 
and then it will proves a large i^xKa^tity 
of good fruit J and Ithink in evey-gardtti 
there ought to be moretrees of «his -tban 
any other fort, bdcawfe' t^ere afeaoHe ifo 
good as it, iathfrf^sne fea^.' ■ 

The great Winter-rouflelet is' a «»ddle» 
fized pcaryof a longifh'm^ke.'Ofia'Fed co- 
lour next' the fun,- bat-^reen- towards th* 
wall, and turns yfellow in ripening, wlUi^ 
is in. February and March? 4ts -juice 4i 
agreeable, but is4i0t.in fuchufflenty as in 
6 many 
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many others : the trfie is healthy, the ihoots 
are red, and the kaves are of a bright co- 
loun 

The-Martin feck is- not one of the beft 
pears; but as it is in eatii^ when good 
ones are fcarce, it is the more accept- 
able: it 13 a long fruit, of a middle fize ; 
the colour, when ripe, is yellow and a dark 
. red ; the flelh is of a' firm nature, but its 
juice has an agreeable fweetnefs in it; it 
may be eaten in the months of February, 
March, and part of April, but it is much 
better when ftewed or baked : the tree is 
healthy, and bears plentifully, tho' not fit 
for a ftandard. 

The Eafter Bergamot is a round pear, 
of a nuddle fize and a green colour ; the 
flefti is of the melting fort, and if it is fo 
planted as to have much fun, then its juice 
is of the beft fort; but when planted againft 
a north wall, then its qualities ai-e quite 
contrary i it is in eating ' in March and 
April, but I don't recommend this tree for 
a ftandard. 

The Winter Bon Chretien is by fome 

people divided into two or three forts, viz. 

one called green, one yellow, and another 

Z 3 di- 
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diftinguifticd from them by its being of a 
different Ihapc. I have had the opportu- 
nity of obferving this fruit for more than 
thirty years, and really think there is but 
one kind j for I have obferved the fruit of 
one tree to anfwer to the feveral defcrip- 
tions given of all the pretended forts ; by 
which I think the difference of colours pro- 
ceeds from fome of the fruit being expofed 
to the fun, and others quite fhaded from 
it J and the difference of fize and fhapes, 
from the different ftates of health the trees 
or branches are in which produce the fruit; 
or from the like caufes it comes to pafe, 
,that the fiefh and juices of the fruit are al- 
tered. I chufe to have them planted either 
upon a fbuth, fouth-eaft, or fouth-weft af- 
pe6t, and the border of a proper foil ; then, 
if the tree is in good order, the fruit will 
moft of them be large,, and of a bottle 
fhape, and the fide next the fun a dark 
red ) the flefti tender, tho* not melting, and 
there will be a tolerable quantity of deli- 
cious juice in March, April, and a great 
part of May, which is the time of its per- 
fe6iion, when it will be changed to a yel* 
low colour* and have an uneven furface. 

This 
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This tree fhould have a large fpace of wall 
fallowed it, and its horizontals laid at leait 
a foot afunder. When this fruit grows 
upon a north alpefl:, and the tree too full 
of old mofly wood, and the ftuds and bear- 
ers at a great diftance from the wall, then 
great part of the fruit will be fmall and 
green, and the flefti ftony, with a fmall 
quantity of infipid juice. 

The Chaumontei is of a large fize, long, 
and fmall towards the ftalk ^ the fide next 
the lun is red, but when ripe, yellow j the' 
ilefli is of a melting fort, and the juice 
pleafant : it keeps rather longer than the 
Bon Chretien, makes a healAy tree with 
red fhoots, is a good bearer, but neitlier 
proper for a ftandard nor north wall. 

Good Bakihc-pears proper for ilandards 
or north-walb. 

The Bell d' Hery has a round fj^pe and 
middle fize, with a taft^ gf f^ruiel, when 
baked. 

Pai-kinfon's W^'^ii^g \§ a long pear, of 

dark green, fera^Pj, ^^ ^'^ coloHr?» with 

Z 4 loRg 
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long narrow leaves of a deep but fhining 
green colour. 

The Black pear of Worcefter is a large 
pear, pointed at the ftaDc, is of a dirty 
brown colour, and does beft againft a 
wall., 

« 

The Cadilliac is a very large pear, of a 
round make, with a green fkin, except on 
the fide next the fun, which is a little red. 

The Bell, or Prince's pear, is very large, 
of a deep red colour, and fhaped like a 
bell: it does beft when fupported by a 
wall. 

The foil that I fhould recommend for 
diefe baking pears, is a deep black fand, or 
dry loam. 

PLUMS. 

The earlieft plum that I kndw dots not 
require much trouble in its cultivation, for 
it will bear plentifully on a ftandard, and 
is generally planted among flowering. trees, 
for the fake of its beautiful bloflbms, which 
appear early in the fpring : it is called the 
cherry plum, and indeed it fomewhat re- 
fefnbles a cherry in its fhape and fize, as 

alfo 
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alfo in colour, -being ,redi its pulp parts 
fr6ih the ftone, and the tafte is not difa- 
greeable; but I imagine would be improv- 
ed by plantifig againft a wall. 

The Jean Hative, plum, is a raiddle-fiz- 
ed fruit, of a yellow colour, covered with 
a white powder i it has the (hape of an egg, 
and not flat; the flefh eats firm, and parts 
from the ftone, which is longj its tafte is 
tolerably good, if the tree be in healthy 
and not fuffered to bear too great a quan- 
tity. This plum ripens in the beginning 
or middle of July, and tho' it is not one 
of the beft, jet I recommend It for its early 
ripening, and would advife to have it 
planted upon a north-eaft hfpeft. 

The Precoce d^ Tours, is a large round 
plurn of a violet colour, finely powdered ; - 
its pulp is yellow, and parts from the ftone, 
and is full of a delicious juice ; and it ri- 
pens at the end of July. This tree makes 
vigorous fiioots, of a reddifh coloui-, with 
a white down upon them ; the leaves are 
round and of a dark green. It bears 
plentifully againft a wall, or in an efpalier; 
but I doii't know how it would do in a 
ftahdard. 

- The 
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The Italian damafk is a middle-^fized 
plum, of a roundifh (hape, and black co- 
lour, but finely covered with a blue pow- 
der 5 it$ pulp, which is yellow, is full of a 
rich juice, and parts from the ftonc; it 
ripens in the beginning of Auguft ; but I 
have not feen it bear on a ftandard. 

Drap d'or, is alfo called the cloth of gold 
plum : it is of a yellow colour, and the 
fide next the fun is fpotted with dark red ; 
it is a fmall plum, ibmewhat long in fhape, 
but neither flat, nor pointed ; it has a re- 
markable dimple on each end, and the 
ftalk is fhort ; the pulp is of a yellow co- 
lour, and does not eafily part from the 
fl-one, but is e jjtremely fiill of a . vinous 
juice ^ it ripens about the middle of Auguft, 
and bears plentifully agaihft a wall, or on 
^ an e^alier ; but I am not acquainted with 
it in ftandards. 

La Royale, or the royal plum, is a large 
round fruit, having but very little furrow 
or cleft on the fide j it is of a dark red co- 
lour on the fide next the fun, but pale on 
the other, and much powdered ; it is full 
of an extraordinary pleafant juice; the flefti 
is firm,^ and of a pale yellow colour, and 

corner 
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comes clean from the ftone, which is long- , 
ifh and fmall for fo large a plum. I deem 
it the beft I know, for thei-e are none of its 
fize equal to it in goodnefs, and but few 
that are fmaller excel it: when properly 
ripe, it will then fhrivel on the fide next 
the fun, and if it is prcfervcd from wafps 
and flies, will dry upon the tree to be ex- 
ceeding good at the end of Auguft, or the 
beginning of September, if it is againft 
a fouth wall, but on others it is later. I 
have fcen young ftandard-trees of it, but 
I can't recommend the praftice, for they 
are uncertain of bearing ; and when they 
do, the fruit is neither large nor good, 
befides very liable to be beat down by the 
winds: but I have gathered good fruit 
from efpaliers. The leaves of this tree are 
large, but not much pointed : it does not 
grow vieorouflv, and tho' it will make fome ■ 
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others of the fame kind had but little, tho* 
both againfl the fame afpe£t. 

N. R I knew a gentleman, who had a 
plum tree fent him by the name of the 
Matchlefs, which proved no other than 
the La Royale ; and for ought I know they 
are both the fame. 

The Fotheringhay plum is a very large 
£ruit of a red colour, and flightly powder- 
ed ; it is ihaped like an egg, with a deep 
cHft on the fide ; the flefh, which is white, 
parts freely from the ftone, which is long ; 
the juice has a fweet tafte, but not agree- 
able to many palates, neverthelefs 'tis a 
good plum to dry. It ripens at the end of 
Auguft, and beginmng of September ; the 
tree is healthy, and bears plentifully ; but 
I have obferved the fruit bad, and drop 
from ftandards before it was frill grown; 
for which reafon I would advife thofe who 
like this fruit, to plant it either againft a 
wail or in an efpalier ; but I don't think it 
defcrvcs one of the bell alpefts. 

The Orleans is a very common plum, 
yet I havfe known others taken for it, for 
which reafon I think it can't be amife to 
defcribe it. It is a middle fized round fruit, 

fome- 
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fomewhat hollowed about the jftalk, which 
is (hort ; tis of a pale red colour, and pow^ 
idered with blue, the pulp is of a pale yeU 
clow, or whitifh coloiir; it eats firm, and 
kaives the done dry. ;. jthe jwice has fome*- 
thing of an acid tafte:; and it is deemed .a 
good plum to dry. 

It ripens at the f^e time ais the La 
iRoyale ; . the. tree makes vigorous fhoots 
iof a greenifh o^our, and the leaves .are 
large : J have feen plenty of good fruit up^ 
lon.ailandard that;\vas kqpt with proper 
putting; but when there ^ too large a 
quandty &t, the^ fliould be thiianfid .ac-- 
cording, to the rvfles laid down for walU 
trees,- or el& the greateft part of^tb^m will 
]>el>ad. .: . • 

The. blue Perdrigon is of a purple co^ 
lour when full ripe, and ftrongly covered 
with fi pale blue powder. It is buta^fmail 
fiiuit^iand a ilittle pointed towards the ftalk^ 
jwhich iis ihort ; it lipens in the ijcgimiing 
of Sqptemfaer, and is an excellent fruit for 
itsifi^. . ' The >pulp is ;of a pale yellow co- 
lour, ^parts fredyifrom the ftqne; eai^ firm, 
and is^ fiill of a delicious juice, and vvhi^n 
it dries upon the tree, has much the tafte 
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of a good raifiil. It makes a healthy tree, 
but not a good bearer without more than 
common care ; for it bloilbms early, and 
requires to be fheltered, if the weather is 
frofty; admit it be either againft a wall or 
in an efpalier^ then it will do tolerably 
welly if the horizontals are often renewed ; 
but I never faw it bear on a ilandai*d» 

The white Perdrigon is in fhape much 
like the former^ but fom&what lai^ger/ and 
ripens alfi) about the fame time* ' It is oi 
a pale yellow colour, but covered with a 
white powder ; the pulp is of a pale green> 
full of a Iweet juice, and leaves the ftone 
dry, which is very fmall. Tho' this plum 
is not io good as the blue, yet it is. a better 
bearer, and drys well, and is worthy of a 
wall, but I never faw it a ftandard. 

Of the. Queen mother plums, I know 
two forts, the white, and the red; they 
are both alike in fhape and fize, that is, 
round, and iinall, with fhort ftalks; and 
ripen at the beginning of September ; the 
pulp of both is of a fine yellow colour, full 
of a pleafant juice, and adheres to the 
ftone. The young branches are of a brown 
colour, and very fmooth; the collaterals 

5 are 
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are very fmall, fo are the leaves 5 but with 
proper order they will bear on ftandards. 
The firil of thefe plums is of a pale red co- 
lour, and the other of a bright yellow, 
with a blufh of red, and both thinly 
powdered. 

. The green Gauge is a plum much ad- 
mired, and there is great reafon for it, for 
many excellencies belong to it, and that 
particularly of its being a plentiful bearer. 
Moft people imagine they know it ; but as 
I have feen many deceived, I think it will 
be- proper to defcribe it, as alfo thofe which 
caufe the miftake. 

It is a middle-fized fruit of a round 
fhape, with a very fmall furrow on the 
fide ; the ftalk is fhort and thick : 'Tis of 
an olive colour, and, when properly ripe,- 
the fide fully expofed to the fun is a fine 
purple covered thinly with a blewifh pow- 
der ', the pulp is of a beautiful yellow Co- 
lour, and full of an extraordinary ple^- 
fant juice, but dqes not come freely from 
the flone; it ripens in the end of Au- 
guft and beginning of September. The 
tree makes flrong healthy fhoots of a 
dark brown colour, without any pow- 
der 
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d^ upon them. The leaves are large, and 
of a bright green colour. J have feen it 
hear jg;ood fruit on a ilandard with proper 
cutting, and likewife in all other fhapes. 

N. B. A tree of this kind was fent from 
France, by the right honourable the Earl 
of StBJur, to his Grace tl^e fccond Duke of 
Rutland, by the name of the green Spanifh 
plum. 

There is a green plum taken for the green 
Gauge, which is not like it, if duly obferv- 
ed, except in part of its colour. I have 
jb^ard it called the green oftridge^ it is about 
the iize of the green Gauge, but longer, 
and when fuU ripe more yellow, without 
any purple upon it, and its juice has quite 
ap infipjd tafte; the pulp i$ yellow, ayid 
fti^ks clofe to the ftone, and it ripens ra- 
ther earlier than the green Gauge, but 
without any of its perfeftions ; the fize and 
{h?tpe of their leaves are nearly alike, lb 
is their colour, but the young flioots are 
jibme what greener than thpfe of the former. 

The Maitre Claude is a middle fized 

|}li|m, of a rqund fhape, but rather narrow 

^i S,\ic . iipp^r end, with a furrow on the 

. , ' fide. 
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Mt, and a fhort ftalk. Before it is folly 
ripe I have knowii it taken for the greetl 
Oatige 5 tho*i if carefully obferved, th^re is 
touch difference in the Leaves and Ihoots. . 

This tree makes fhoots long and fmaU; 
J>f a bhiifh colour, and cover cd with a white 
dk>wn ; the leaves are of a dajdk green^ aiid 
hot fo fliining ^ the other* It is ripe in 
the beginning of Septomiber, and of a bright 
yellow colour; the fide next the fun hai 
ibtne fmall marks of a bright red upon it^ 
imd is thinly covered all over with a white 
powder. The pulp is of a pale yellow, leaves 
the ftone freely, and eats finn} the juice 
is pleafant, but not fo plentiful as, in fome 
others. The tree bears plentifully againfi! 
a wall, or in eQ)alierSi but I have not feen 
it in any other fhape^ 

The Verdock is fometimes tdken for tfafl 
green Gauge, tho' it is Ibimewhat larger and 
longer, with a fmalJi furrow on the fide > and 
ieibout the middle of Septethber, when 
it is generally fyU ripe, it is of aii olive 
colour, with a little white powder upon 
it The pu|p is yellow^ eats firm, fticks 
to the ftone, and is full of a plea&nt juicei 
its ihooti are much tlie colour of thoje 

A a Q^ 
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• 

of the green Gauge> but not lb ftrong; 
being longer jointed, neither does it make 
£o healthy a tree, yet it bears well againA 
a wall, &c. but I don't think it proper for 
a ftandard. 

The Roche*Corbon is a middle fized 
plum, round in its make, and but little 
furrowed ; is of a dark red next the fun, 
but the other fide is pale, covered with a 
bluifh powder: the ftalk is long and fmall ; 
the pulp is of a fine yellow, with plenty 
of pleafant )uice, melts in the mouth, and 
parts from the ftone which is long. It ripens 
gradually from the middle of September tm 
the end, and bears plentifully againfl: a 
wall, or in an efpalier ; but the fruit ge- 
nerally wants thinning, for if too many 
be fuffered to grow upon a branch, they 
ipoil one another. 

The plum called the red Spanifh damafk, 
and fometimes the French damafk, is a 
iniddie fized plum, of a round make, has a 
red colour well powdered, the ftalk is fhort, 
the flefh ii$ yellow and firm, and if not 
too full of fruit, has a very rich juice, and 
parts freely from the ftone. It ripens 
againft^ a wall, in the latter end of Sep* 
.,.3 tember; 
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tember; but I have not feen it a ftan* 
dard. 

The little green damaik plum is almoft 
round/ but little powdered^ has a green 
fleih when ripe, but does not freely quit 
the ftone, and the juice is 6f a pleafant 
flavour. It is, for its colour, curious in 
fweet-meats ; and bears well upon a ftan- 
dard, or otherwife, with proper cutting, &Ci 
It ripens in the latter end of September. 

The Mangeron is a middle-fized plum, 
of a round make^ with a b}ackifh colour 
ftrongly covered with a blue powder ; the 
pulp is firm, and parts from the ftone ; and 
tho' it is not fo full of juice as fome others, 
yet it has a very pleafant flavour. It ripens 
towards the latter end of September, when 
planted againf): a wallj but I have not feen 
it any other way. 

The red Imperial is a large plum, long 
and fiat, with a fiirrow on the fide j is erf" 
a pale red colour, covered with a white 
powder ; the pulp is white, parts from the 
ftone, and is better to dry. than eat raw. 
It makes a very large healthy tree, and will 
bear plentifully againft a north wall: I have 
not obferved it planted any other way than 

A a 2 againft 
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againft a wall of fome kind or other. It 
ripens at the latter end of September: 

The Reine Claude is fomewhat lon^, of 
a middle-fize, a yellow colour thinly cover;- 
ed with a white powder, and the fide next 
the fun is fpotted with redj the pulp is 
firm, of a yellow colour, comes clean from 
tlie flone, and is full of a fweet juice of an 
agreeable tafte. They, ripen fome in Sep- 
tember^ and ibme in 06lober. I have not 
feen this kind any other way but againft a 
wall, and there it bears plentifully. 

The red and white magnum bonum 
plums are both very large in fize, and 
Ihaped like an egg, a little furrowed on 
the fide. They are neithei* of them very 
good to eat raw, but are both greatly 
cfteemed for preferving ; and I have known 
the white fort when full grown, but not ripe, 
made ufe of fpr. mangoes. They generally 
ripen at the latter end of September ^ their 
leaves and fhpots are very larges they beat 
well either againft a wall or in an efpalier ; 
but tlaeir horizontals require to be at a 
greater diftance from one another than 
thofe forts that are fmaller. 

The 
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The St. Catherine is a raiddle-fized pjum, 
fomewhgit long in its ihape, and fmaH Jo- 
wards the ftalk, is of a yellow colour with 
a thin covering ^f white powder, and .the 
fide next the fun is faintly marked with r'ed-s. 
the pulp is yellow, and full of a pleafaht 
juice, but adh^es to the Aone. It ripens at 
the latter mi of September and beginning 
of Oiftoben . It bears well againft a wall, 
and in a fine fcafon I have known them 
dry upon the tree 5 fcut.I can't venture- to 
fey that it will hear good fruit On a ftandard. 
. The St. Julian is a middjerfiied plum, 
Ibmewh^t pointed at the ftalk^ is of a dark' 
pmple, or brpyvn colour, afid^uch pow- 
dered ; the pulp does not ppen from thi^ 
ftone, tho' it is extremely well tafted, and 
dries well either by art or nature, if the fea- 
fon is good, in 06i:ober, which is the time 
of its ripening, I have known it againft 
a wall, but no other way; yet I think it 
would do in an elpalier. 

The Imperatrice, which in Englifh is 
called the Emprefs plum, is of a rounijifh 
fhape, and a middle fize 5 and of a dark 
blue colour on the fide next the fun, much 
Covered with powder ; the flefh is yellow, 

A a 3 and 
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and full of a pleafant tafted juice,; it is ripe 
in 06tober| and bears well againft a wall^ 
or in any kind of dwarf. 

There are many other kinds of plums, 
that arc very ufcful for preferving or bak- 
ing J fuch as the red wheat-plum, and fe- 
veral forts of damafcenes; all of them hear 
very well on ftandards j and I have given 
diredlions for their management in treat- 
ing of orchards* If a hole of only four 
feet wide be prepared for them at the time 
of planting, they will thrive very well 
afterwards upon any foil that is dry ; 
admit it is fix or eight inches deep before 
it comes to any kind of rock, ftubbom 
clay, or loofe gravel. 



Of 
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Of ORCHARDS. 



SEC T. I. 



• ■ ^ ^ 



Of the Situation, and Soils proper fof 

Orchards. * 

TH E beft fituations for orchards are 
thofe upon an ealy declivity towards 
the fouth, or fouth-eaft 5 or upon a levdi 
well guarded from the fouth-weft tavthe 
north-eaft points, with woods, hills, or 
buildings if pofliblej but for want of which 
iSm hedges will be of fervice, or elfe Scotch 
firs at fix feet apart. , 

The fhape or figure I would choofe to 
have inclofed for an orchard is the fame as 
that for a kitchen garden, and its. boutv 
daries to have the fame afpefts. The fame 
fort of foil mentioned for wall-trees, is al- 
fp beft fpr orchards ; but fince it is not tp 
be met with in all places, therefore, where 
the foil is defeftive, it fhould be helpt with 
all necefiary improvements that can be 
made at a moderate expence: There are 
few gentlcmens feats, or even villages, whe» 

A a 4 the 
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the foil is fo bad, but that it may be ren^ 
dcrcd fit for the jpprpdc, by proper ma-^ 
nagement. 

However, the mofl imprc^cr ground for 
orchards, and the leaft capable of fufficient 
improvement, is fiich as ties fi> low that j| 
can't be drained in the winter, but that th^ 
water will generally ftand within a foot or 
kfi of the furface. 

When a piece of land is fixt li^on, for 
planting with fruit-trees, in the §iQ: plac^ 
if there is occafion, it mufl: be dmned bj 
the methods laid down for draining gart 
«lehs 5 and then manured^ in places wher« 
the trees are tp be .planted, Ithe &fne as t&s 
reded for borders, acccttxting tas'ihe nature 
of the foil requires ; tho^ not exceeding the 
^pth of a foot, fbr either ^pfes, quince^ 
^Ums, QiuU^eriies, almcoidsji'i^r.'iilbtf'ds, 

Pf the Diftances that Fruit-trees ought toi 
be planted froni each other. 

TH E ancient manner of pianting orv 
chard tv&t% hath been generally at 
'^ diftajice pf eigbtttJn or .twenty ftet ^^ 

but 
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|i«t tim 19 too near, for they r^^irc mow 
rooms for when trees are planted in thia 
jnanjier, the lower branches are finothea»4 
for waut of fun and air, and tlw ftems 
become naked much too high, nor wiU 
they «v€r produce good ^ruit jupoa their 
ijiadter branches ; for being deprived of the 
hen^ of the fun, by flastding too near each 
9lJier, the fruit is never wiell fiavwired, aod 
always will be /inaUer, aivi much wor lie, than 
when the trees ftapd thin; for in clofo 
places the fui>^ rays and the air has not 
fns^ pa^ge to take off the dew, whicfa^ 
by its hanging too long upon ths fruit, be^ 
comes very prejudicial to it, . 

The loweft ^fs of trees fhould be plants - 
ed on the fouth and eaft iides, or on the 
fouth?«aft and . foulhrwcft, if thefc be^^ the 
fides of an orchard ; for if the talleft kinds 
are ]^lanted in thcfe. places, they will injurq 
tfes o^ejr trees;^ hy dq)riying thraa of the 
benefit cdf the fuii, 

; I ihould chQP& to plant the northrweft^ 
l^nd ;)6rth-eail: fides, or noith and well: 
fides, if the ordhard &> ties, with diefnnts, 
At twenty feet apart; for the nearer they 
^« to^^^r, the ^Kmer they maks a fhei^ « 

^ tey , 
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ter for others, and at that diftance thej 
will make good timber, for which they are 
moft valuable. 

The next rows to the fouth-eaflr, cm: fotith- 
weft, I fhould advife to be walnuts, at 
thirty feet apart; but I think this is too 
little for their growing to be large, trees i 
but I do it to ihelter the apples or pears, 
which I propofe next at forty feet apart, 
and a mulberry the fame ; then cherries at 
twenty-four feet apart^ and on the fide or 
fides that is moft to the fouth, either jdums, 
quinces, medlars, almonds, or ^berd^ at 
eighteen feet apart. 

SECT, III. 
How to prepare Soils for Orchards. 



A 



FTEJ^ the places are appointed fm 
trees, if the ground be grals, tho* 
intended to be plowed or dug after 
planting, it m'uft be par'd and burnt ; and 
obferve, there ought to be a fire upon every 
Ipot where the trees are to be planted. 
1 This work muft be done in the fummer 

I or fpring) when the weather is dry^i and; 

aftef 
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after that, the ground may be plowed, and 
lowed with turnips early in the fummer, 
and eaten off with flieep in the autunin ; 
which will make a greater improvement in 
tfie foil, than any other method will do, at 
the fame expence. 

But if the ground is intended for mea- 
dow, or to be paftured with cattle, then' 
there is no occafion to pare more than a 
drcle of about ten feet diameter, for each 
tree 5 and bum the turf upon the ipot, as 
before dire6led. 

If the foil is ftrong clay, then before the 
trees are planted, it muft be often tu<;ned 
over, and well mixed with lime, coal-afhes,* 
fea-fand, or its own foil burnt, in fuch 
proportion as diredted for wall-trees, but 
not more than a foot deep i for, if thei 
ground is prepared any deeper, the trees 
will fettle with the light earth, till their- 
roots be too much below the furface, and 
be thereby confined to the fpace of ten feet, 
which was prepared for them while youngj 
but they are defigned to extend their roots 
farther when full growp. 

If the foil is of a tender open nature^ 
and free from gravel and ftones for the 

depth 
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depth of a foot bdow the furface, there 
requires nothing more after burning, but 
to dig it oyer about the compafs of ten 
fset diameter for every tree ; mixing with 
It a little foot, and picking out all roots of 
twitch-grafs and other perennial weeds. 

Where the foil is chiefly gravel, and full 
of pebbles, or a rock too near the furface» 
take away the ftony barren part thereof 
about the depth of a foot, and to what 
remains add good foil in quantit j propor^ 
tionable to that taken away, and of fuch* 
a fort as direfted for wall-ti ees» 

Though I have directed tp dig and ma- 
nure the ground only a foot deep, yet 
its natural quality ihouid be examin'd 
deeper, and where you meet with wa« 
ter or ihaip (and, within a foot and a 
half of the fiirface, it is not proper for the 
cherry, walnut, chefiwt, medlar, and 
jcws and the fewer of thefe kinds of trees 
are planted in this fort of foil, the better i 
bat either rock or clay will fuit thepo very 
wellf 

If the ground defigned for planting with 
ffUit-tr^es h»s been dug or. plpughed,.fa 
as to render it poor ,; then ^itJtier ibot, lime,, 
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&c. muft be mixed with At foil, as its 
texture requires, and in quantity propor- 
tionable for the (pace, as before pfdfcf ibed» 
in this ie6tion, for each tree« 

SEC T. iv: 

« 

Of Planting Standard-treesi and Pniniflg 
Aem at the fame Time j with their pro*- 
per Order the firft Summer. 

THE feafoA for planting ftandard^; 
and the method of cutting their 
rootSi are the fame as for wall-trees ; but 
their heads are out^ diiferentty, both m to 
th? time and manner of doing it, and may 
for conveniency's fake be cut before they 
are planted. 

The ftiapes proper for their heads are 
reprefented by Plate VII. and the diflpCTeftt 
figures fhew the intended fhapes of a tree 
at various ages. 

Before removal, trees are generally fur- 
nifhed with more branches than are re- 
quired after; and as their number of 
ftK)ots are uncertiiin, I have not attempt-^ 
ed ' to fhew any thing of that fort in the 

2 Plate. 
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Plate; but when a tree happens ta have 
too few^ then fome muft be (hortened^ in 
order to increafe their number; if there 
are many bloflS>m-buds upon the horizon* 
tals, take part of them away, and like- 
wife all that proceeds from the ftem. 

Fig. I. repiiefents a tree, whofe head is 
-fuppofed to be only one year old, with all 
the branches fhortned, but none taken out^ 
which is the cuftomary way of pruning at 
the time of planting, and which cauies 
trees, when they are old, to have too many 
ftrong parts, and to be full of old wood. 
Fig. II. repreients a tree with branches 
two or three years old, and cut according 
to the common method, with all the 
branches fhortened more than the length 
of the laft year's fhoots, and no other buds 
left on them but fuch as are either pre* 
pared, or preparing ta bloffom. 

But this method caufes many new plant* 
ed trees to be thi'ee or four years before 
they make any fhoots.^ Fig. IIL reprefents 
a treetwith five branches, either one, two, 
or three years old, and cut after the me- 
thod I pradife, upon the head of a tree, 

whole 
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whofe ihoots are not more than two feet 
long. 

The branches left on are all at their full 
length ; that at A is intended for an addi- 
tion to the ftem, and fhould be one of 
the ftrongeft of thofe (landing upright; 
but the other four muft be choien as much 
in a horizontal pofition as their natural 
manner of growing will allow. 

When a tree has but three horizontal 
branches, one of them muft be cut near 
the bottom , yet fo as to leave two plump 
buds ; and if there are but two branches 
beiides the ftem, they muft both be cut in 
the fajne manner. 

The trees are to be planted, and their 
roots covered, as direfted for wall-trees; 
but with a hill of earth quite round their 
ftems, made flat at top, and of a greater 
compafs than the extent of the roots j then 
let them be ftaid, fo as to prevent the 
winds from loofenihg their roots, which 
may be done by fixing in the ground two 
ftakes or piles, of about three inches fquare, 
and feven feet long, one on the north, 
.and the other on the fouth^fide of each 
tree, at the diftance of a foot from the 

tree; 
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tree; then to the tops of theie piks» aatf 
two ftrong kdges^ on each (ide the trecf 
one I but before this is done» the tred 
ihoiild be wrapt about with bandages^ a^ 
the places where the ledges would otherwifef 
touch it, made of hay or ftraw, to prevent 
the ledges from galling it^ and to confine 
and keep it fteadyt there fhould alfo be 
four other ledges nailed^ two on each fide^ 
one about a foot from the ground, and thef 
other half way between that and the topi 
and then draw in betwixt them either 
thorns or gofs, ib as to prevent hares, or 
Iheep, or any thing elfe from injuring them^ 
by pealing off the rind } htxt if borfes^ 
beafls, or any large cattle^ are fvtfered tor 
pafture in the ground where young tree6 
are planted, then they muft be guarded in 
the following manner, over and above what 
tias been already direftedi till they are 
grown Co ftrong as not ta be bent or fhakeii 
by the force of cattle rubbing agsanSt 
them* 

Set down about every tree^ thtee poftsy 
with tlkei leti^hs of rails in a timgalar 
form, at'fuch a diftanee as wi^ preveni 
any caftle from reaching«it 
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Oak wood is the beft for this purpofei 
it being of the longeft duration. 

The earth about the roots of yoUng 
tres ihould be kept conftantly moift the 
firft year after plantings from the begin- 
riing.of Maixh to the end of September j 
but the water fhould never be poured in 
great quantities near the ftemj for that is 
fubjeft to wafh away the earth. 

The beft method is to make a little 
trench round the tree, at the diftance of a 
foot, and pour the water into it 3 by 
this means the water will fooner reach the 
more reniote parts of the root, where it is 
moft wanted ; and the ground round the 
tree for the fpace of ten feet, fhould alfo 
be kej?t clear of weeds, or any kind of ve* 
getabT^^ 

All Draneh«-. tfe^t put out from the 
ftena muft be rubbed off at their firft ap- 
jf)earance ; and if fuckers put up from 
tjie roots, they muft be difplaced likewife; 
or, if, any ftrong and upright branch ap- 
'pears from any of the horizontals, it muft 
be cut away, except the greateft part of 
the horizontal be dead which they proceed 
from, or either of the horizontals next to 

' B b it^ 
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it, then a ftrong branch muft be preierve4 
to make good the deficiency. 

SECT. V. 

Qf Pruning a young Standard Apple-Tree, 
&c. till it comes to the Height intended. 

I Have Obferved, that generally after 
orchards are planted, the benefit that 
might reafonably be expected from them 
is in fome meafure prevented, by negle6l of 
cutting and drefling; which ihould be 
done at leaft eyery winter, as foon as the 
trees have (hed their leaves; and therefore 
will here give proper dire6lions for ma- 
naging all kinds of orchard-trees ; and firft 
of apples, this fort of fruit being the moft 
common in orchai*ds, and of the greateft 
ufe for baking, ftewing, &c. as alfo for 
jnaking cyder. 

In order to make a tree healthy and bear 
good fruit, it muft be kept thin of wood, 
and equally fo in all parts of the head, as 
near as poffible ; for, by this means, it will 
receive the moft benefit from the fun. 



Fig. 




)Fig. 44 rtprefents a tree when full- 
grown i and the way to bring a tree to fuch 
a ihape^ is to make a ftrait ftem^ and pre- 
ferve upon it four branches at every place, 
where a new fet of horizontals is required, 
ias at A B C D, which fhould not be nearer 
tiach other than two feet 5 and if the tree 
is of fuch a nature as to produce a ftrait 
tipright branch for ^ ftem, then all others 
but thofe defigned for horizontals, muft 
be rubbed off at their firft appearance s for 
all branches of a ftandard fruit-tree fhould 
^row in fuch politions as thofe of a fiiver- 
fir. 

But if it is of a free growth,^ and the 
branches are more fubje£l to grow declin- 
ing than horizontal, the young fhoots 
-ihouM be all left upon the new part of 
the flem the firfl fiimmer ; for, if part 
are taken off, the others will grow flill 
more crooked. 

The way to obtain a flrait ftem in the 
latter fort of trees, is to fix a flrong pole 
ii^ thtr ground, and tie it in feveral places 
with lifts of cloth to the upright part of 
thfc tree, and by the fide of the pple coft- 
fine the center branch, till it reaches thQ 

B b a height 
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height intended, which fliould not be more 
than fixteen feet from the ground; for, 
all kinds of apple-trees planted at the dis- 
tance of forty feet from each other, have 
Tufficient room to extend themfelves hori- 
zontally. 

There is one thing more requifitc to be 
obferv'ed in raifmg the ftenl j and that is, 
if it ihoots more in one year than the 
fpacc required betwixt each fet of hori- 
zontals, it muft be cut in the winter at*a 
proper length, and the lower buds rubb'-d 
off, leaving only five at the top, fuch as are 
likely to nuike Ihoots. 

6ut when itisgloWn to the height intend- 
ed, there muft be only four buds left on, aiid 
the fhoots proceeding from them kept 
in a horizontal pofition, which may be 
done by confining them to two fmall poles 
fixed tranfverfely to the upright one; and 
when thofe branches defigned for horizon- 
tals grow too much upwards, they may be 
confined to a right pofition by the fame 
method, provided that often bending them 
downward in the fummer will not be Tuf- 
ficient* 
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. In luch manner a tree fhould be con- 
fined, till the branches ai'e ilrbng enough 
to fupport themfelves in a proper pofition; 
^nd when the four jfirij horizontals, I 
mean thofe njsarefl the ground, are be- 
come each a yard long, they fhould every 
one have two branches preferved, and 
^trained in thevfame manner as thofe of. the 
dwarf-tree, reprefented by Fig. 6. marked 
A A, and when thefe laft cojne to. the 
length of a yard, others mufl be fufFered 
to grow ' from them in like manner a§ 
Jrom theJfirft; arid as all the horizontals 
increafe in length, fo }:hey (hould affa in 
number, by the rules given |br the loweff, 
as reprefented by Fig. y^ and ;iever luf- 
f?red to crofs each other. 

If the horizontals do hot increafe faA 
enough. in length, then ^1 the upright 
fljoots proceeding from theni'muft be ta- 
ken off at their firft appearance,' and the 
longeft of thofe fhoot§ near the ends, ex- 
cept that branch defigned for the lengthen- 
ing of the horizontal, for it muft remain 
in its natural way of growing till it is two 
feet long 5 an4 if a tree either bears or blof- 
foms plentifully, without fhooting much, 

B b 3 then 
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then great part of the ftuds ought to be 
cut off in the winter. 

When a tree does not want vigour, let 
nOi the branches continue till winter, then 
cut off all thoie above fix inches long, 
growig upright from the upper-fides of 
the horizontals ; and this fhould be ob^ 
leryed in trees of all ages, for no upright 
branches from thofe parts fhould be fuffer* 
cd to grow longer. 

The branches of fome kinds of apple* 
trees are fnbjeft to grow too much declii^ 
ing s but when this is the cafe, they muft 
be fuflained in a right pofition by proper 
fupporters, as was direfted for thofe 
branches that were too much upright,- and 
all branches defigncd for horizontals,-4re 
they ekher feconds, thirds or fourths, as 
ABCP, in Fig. 7. they muft all be fo 
confined after they are two f^ct long, and 
whenever the extreme part of a horizon- 
tal becomes weak, the ibongeft {hoot near 
it muft be preferved for its place. 

If in any kind of tree, after the bran- 
ches are laid horizontally, they don't grow 
much in length, but put out ftrongly 
near the ftem in an upright pofition, then 

fuch 
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fuch trees fhould not have their branches 
confined quite flat, but fomewhat afcend*^ 
ing, and at a greater diftance from each 
other than thofe that are in a horizontal 
fhape. 

In dreffiiig of a young tree, great care 
ihould be taken not to fhake or difturb the 
roots, nor break or ftrain any branches, 
nor rub off any more buds than defigned ; 
for thefe mifchiefs often happen, by fet- 
ting a ladder againft the tree, before the 
ftem is able to bear a perfon's weight up- 
on it without bending. 

• Therefore a folding ladder with four 
Umbs to fupport it, is moft proper for this 
purpofe; and a fine chifTel, withafliaftof 
a length convenient for taking off the 
brandies without climbing. 

Where there is mofs upon the trees, it 
ftiould be fcraped oflF very clean, and fuch 
a hoe as is commonly ufed for onions is 
fuitable for the purpofe, with a long fhaft 
for the higheft branches. 
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SEC T. VI. 

General Rules for Pruning and Dreffing 
Apple-Trees., of all Ages, that have been 
regularly trained. 

AL L dead branches or fluds muft be 
cut off :clo& to the part they pro- 
ceed froni, and the parts cut flio^lld be , 
made very fmo6tb> that the Hvourid may • 
fooncr heal, and where large branches are 
taken oiF with a faw, the parts thus cut 
ihould be pared with a fliarp -chifiSbl irifiich 
• a manner as that the wet miyidefcehd from ' 
them ; for when they are left either hogri-. 
zontally, or with an unevfeii furface, the 
' wet will continue upon them, till it pene-. 
trates into the wood and decays ihq whblq 
tree. 

The branches, fhould not be buffered to 
crofs one another, nor touch at their ex-^ 
tremities. 

The mofs ihoiild be clean fcraped off in 
the winter, and where there is any can- 
kered rind, it rauft be cut away to the 
4jujck| and ^ pld b^rk fhould be clean 

pared 
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pared off, for it harbours irifefts, as alfo 
do the dead leaves that hang upon the 
trees, wherein the eggs of caterpillars, are 
often concealed, and ihouFd therefore be 
taken off and burnt. 

Where new horizontals are wanted, 
young ihoots fuitable for that'purpofe 
(hould be left, and confined with bandage 
to their proper places; but if there are 
no young fhodts, then cut out a piece of 
wqpd with achiffel, where one is required 
to grow. 

Fruit is generally fmall upon old ftuds 
that have born a long time, which fhould 
therefore be taken off, as alfo fome of the 
ftiortell: horizontals, and young ones pre- 
ferved to be in their ftead ; by which means, 
large fruit may be produced upon old 
trees. 

The common way of applying manure 
to the roots of trees, is to do it clofe to the 
item ; which is but of little fervice ; for 
the moft ufeful roots of large trees are "at a 
confiderable diftance ; and the befl: method 
of manuring orchards, is to ftrew all over 
Wpon the furface of the ground tlie quantity 
of abuihel of foot for eveiy large tree, and 
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fo in proportion for thofe of a fmaller 
kind) as foon as they have had their win- 
ter order of cutting and drefling. 

It is alfo neceflfalry to keep orchards clear 
from the roots of nettles, bui*docks, mal- 
lows, or any ftrong growing weeds; for 
they deprive the trees of a great deal of 
moifhire. 

SECT. VII. 
Of Pruning of Orchard Pear-TrecS. 

SUCH pear-trees as are proper for 
ftandards are mentioned in the cata- 
logue given of this kind of fruit, and what 
hath been faid in regard to the m^n^e-. 
ment of apples, muft be obferved alfo for 
pears; for their nature of growing and 
bearing is nearly the fame, whereby there 
is no occafion of different methods of prun- 
ing ; but the forts that are naturally of a 
vigorous growth may be fuffered to grow 
twenty feet high. 
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that the ftem is not required to be either 
very long or very ftrait ; but the fide or 
horizontal branches proceeding from it, 
ihould be at regular diftances and heights 
from one another, which is greatly to the 
advantage of its bearing. 
^ The extremities of the young (hoots are 
fubjefl to be killed in the winter 5 when 
this happens they ihould be taken off to 
the quick, and the branches kept from 
croiling one another, which is' the chief 
•order required, till they are large enough 
to bear ; and fhortening the branches is of 
great fervice in making them bear more 
jdentifuUy } and fince beating them with 
poles is an expeditious method for tdl 
trees, I therefore' recommend this pradice 
for fuch trees, whether there be fruit or 
not. 

^S E C T. X. 

Of the Pruning of Standard Mulfcferrics, 

r 

WHERE orchards are paftured with 
large cattle,* there is a neceflity of 
having the branches of frdit-trees high, to 
prevent them from being damaged } otiier- 

>• '.wife 
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■wife the mulberry is piuch better to have 
its branches near the ground, for then the 
fruit is gathered with more eafe, and lefs 
liable to be blown down by the winds. 

"The mulberry fliould have horizontals 
drawn from the ftem, in the fame manner 
as the apple, and all dead wood and old 
branches mull be taken out, and new ones 
raifed where there is occalion ; but fuch 
branches as are defigned to produce bearers 
muft never be fhortened, for they bear their 
fruit upon branches of the fame year's 
growth, proceeding from three or four buds 
near the extremities of the laft year's fhootS; 
and fliouId the ends of thefe Ihoots, together 
with the buds be taken off, they woiild. 
not produce any fruit, though they would 
flioot very ftrongly from other buds. 

SEC T.' XL 

Of the Pinning of Standard-Cherries; 
Plums, Almonds, Quinces, Medlars> and 
Filberds. 

STandard-^herries Ihould be treated ip 
a manner fomewhat different from ap- 
ples, for they bear their fruit upon younger 
a wood. 
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wood, and therefore ought to have theif 
bearers often renewed, and the old fhids and 
ihorteft horizontals taken away, and new 
ones procured in their room ; which may 
eafily be done^ where trees have been train-* 
cd up with ftrait Acms and regular hori- 
zontals, when young. 

Cherry-trees don't require to have theif 
horizontals above half a yard diflant one 
iet from another. 

The duke-cherry is naturally one of the 
beft bearers, but fhort-lived, unlefs the 
branches are often renewed, and kept in a 
horizontal pofition s alio the mofs fhould 
be dean rubbed off every winter, but at the 
fame time, great care muft be taken not 
to bruife the trees, for that caufes them to 
gum, which is of bad confequence* 

The plum and almond muft be manag<« 
cd the fame in every refpeft as the cherry. 

The quince and medlar muft be order-# 
€d like the apple, with this difference on^ 
ly, that their horizontals need not be more 
dian fifteen or fi:(teen inches afunder. ^ 

Filberdsrequire nothing more, than the 
former, and to have their branches kept 

out 
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out of the reach of jcattle, and all tlie dead 
ones taken out in the winter. 

SECT. XIL 

Of young bearing Standard- Apples, that 
were planted too near each other. 

TH E R E are fome young ftandard ap- 
ple-ti-ees that were planted no more 
than eighteen feet apart, and at the fame 
time had all their branches fhorten'd, and 
none taken out, yet bear very well. 

fiut this method of cutting and plantin'g 
is of ill confequence to the trees when they 
grow ' large, for then they deprive each 
other of the benefit of the fun and air ; 
and the branches likewife of one tiee. in* 
jure the branches of ai^other tree the fame 
way. • 

But if the trees are moveable ones and 
of good kinds, thefe grievances are eafily 
to be helped, by tranfplanting fuch of them 
to diftant places as incommode or croud 
the orchard, and thofe that are but ordi- 
nary forts may be burnt ; and both thofe that 
are defigned to remain, and thofe that arc 

to 
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to be tranlplanted fliould have their brafl«» 
ches thinned in the winter, but not fhortcn-^ 
cd; and fuch healthy ones muft be chofen 
to remain, as will the earlieft reprefent the 
feveral figures in Pl&te VJL that are de- 
iigncd for the fhapes of a ilandard-tree at 
different ages. 

There fhould be one of the ftroftgeft, 
and mod upiight branches chofen to form 
the upper part of the flcm, if there be a 
fufficicnt number of horizontal branches 
growing from it, at or near fuch places as 
. they are required, that' is, each let to be 
about two feet above each other, and at 
each place four ; but, if they are not in a 
horizontal pofition, they may be helped 
by a proper bandage. 

But if the flrongeft and moft upright 
branch be not fo well furnifhed for that 
purpofe, as another which is lefs upright, 
then the former mufl be taken out, and 
the latter confined by bandage to a fliape 
as much upright as may be, by the rules 
given for thofe newly planted. 

Immediately after their leaves are fhed, 
is the propereft time for thinning of bran- 
ches, and every part of a tree muft be exa- 
mined; 
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thihed 3 and, by cutting out forrie, aftd ty-# 
ing others to poles, the tree muft be brought 
as near as poflible fo the intended Ihape^ 
and if in fome places there is too great a va-^ 
cancy betwixt the horizoht^s, and in other 
places too little fpace between each dthcr^ 
they muft be brought to niore equal diC* 
tances j if they be too fteong to behd in 
their whole fubftance, they may be cut half 
through, and then tied to poles that are 
properly fixed, to fupport them in fiicji pen 
fitions as they are defired to g.ro^y'in. * 
' Obferve,. that the parts cut muft be left 
With a veiy fmooth furface, to prevent the 
wet entering in, which would caufe jthe 
bree to decay : a hand^faw is a ready inftrur 
ihent to cut oiF large branches, but it leaves 
a roughnefs, ^ which ihopld be taken off 
with a (harp chiffeh 

Before the faw is ufed, there fhould be 
a large cut made on the under fide of the 
limb intended to be taken off, to prevent 
the bark being tore from the fteiiii when 
c the weight of a branch caufes it to break 
off before the faw is quite through* 

The branches that are taken oiF muft 
fee cut clofe to the ftem or horizontal which 

C c they 
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they grow upon j for if there be a ftump 
left, die wound does not fo foon heal over 
as it would if it made a ftraight line with 
the bark on each fide of it, 

SECT. XIIL 

Of Replanting fuch Standard Apple-Trees 
as are come to bearing. 

A Tree of fix inches diameter may be 
replanted with great fafety, admit 
it be a healthy one ; but I choofe to omit 
doing it the fame year its branches^ were 
thinned, but prepare the roots asfd heada 
for the purpoib, and let it remain there till 
the next winter. 

For a tree of fuch a fize, therd ought to 
be roots left of a yard long on every fide^ 
and to fecure fuch there ought to be a 
trench made at that xiiAance all round it, 
and fo deep and wide as a perfon may 
work conveniently in it, to cut through 
every root with a hatchet, fo that the tree 
might be taken quite out, if defired. 

But when it is thus prepared, I would 

only have it thrown upon its fide, and all 

the roots cut fmooth either with a chiflel or 

. knife, according as their ftrength requires; 

ax^d 
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and in fuch a form that the cuts fhall be 
flat upon the ground^ ^^^hen the tree is 
planted upright. 

Apple-trees are not fo fubjed to have a 
tap-root* as pears arey but whenever one 
of them is met with, I would not advife 
to have them left mucli more than a foot 
long ; and after the tree is raifed right up, 
as it ftood beforelin the hole, let there 
be good earth pUt ic|uite roUnd it, fo as to 
fill up the trench level with that upon the 
roots; then let the tree remain there a year; 
htib if tli^ftiinfnier proves dry, give water 
to the roots> and likewife rub off all young 
branches that may poffibly put out near 
thofe places where others were cut off, or 
iroto any* other parts of the tree where 
. tiiey are deemed ufelefs. 
V In the fummef after the trees have been 
cut, it will be very proper to prepare the 
places where they are to be planted, in 
iiich a'i)ianner as was direfted for 
young ordiar^-trees 5 but thefe having 
large roots, the holes muft be made deeper 
than tht^fe for fmaller trees, and the Ion* 
ger jhey-are made before the time of plant- 
ing^; the better order will the earth be in* 
trh^ieafons for. removing -trees have beeii 

i^ c 2 ' ap- 
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appointed befcMre^ and it is proper fi>r thoffit 
of an J (ize, but Urge ones re^ttire the 
more perfons to aflift, becaufe of t&eir 
weight; but the roots being all €ut through 
before^ makes the digging part eafy the 
^ond time. 

When the wea^l^r is not frofty^ the 
trench mud: be op^ied as before^ biut ^eat 
care muft be taketi to prei^e the yoMi^ 
roots that are maid? from the. cods of tho£^ 
tbat were cut th^ ISsUl y^arj and if the 
weight of the tree with the eaith iipon 
the roots be more than can bt c^ried 9f» 
on leavers, by as. many men AS^.oan <:on4 
vemently walk on& before. ^Miithers then 
the tree muil be taken up with ^^ivnii aad 
placed right upon its root^^either on 4 
fledge, or a carriage with.iarhedb ahpiit a 
foot high, and drawn by fcwfcs to the 
place prepared for its rcce^tkA. 

Care rauft be taken,: in tfte titae of reittO* 
val, to keep the roots frombew^ dried^ or 
damaged by froft j^and brfwfe tiaieti^otis^ 
into the hole, kt the d^^.c^ both be CMa^ 
Airdd, left the tree ihould bd tak^aii^ agaih 
£!>r want of bemg placed a[t a.poQper dep^ 

I would haVe about fix. inirh^ deep of 
£cdh earth under the roota^ which wiU ietl3$ 

in 
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In a few years 5 and for that t-cafon the up- 
pcrmoft roots fhould be placed at the time 
of plantinjg even with the furface of the 
ground, and then the trench mud be filled 
up with earth round them, and gently 
trod till all the roots are covered over 
about fix inches. 

" The bafon of earth round them fliould 
be about eight feet wide, and near a foot 
lower at the center than on the fides, and 
covered wkh fuch manure after as is ordered 
for wall-trees ; and let them have water, 
when the weather is dry, and like wife tied 
fe to ftakes as to prevent their roots being 
moved by the winds 5 then there will be no 
fear of good fuccefs. 

After their removal, their branches muft 
be ordered as thofe that are grown to the 
fame height, the* planted young, according 
to the rules laid down for that purpofe, 

SECT. XIV- 

Of Standard Apple-Tree$ that don't beai^ 

much good Fruit, 

BArrcnnefs in apple-trees, or the want 
' of good fruit, proceeds fron^ different 
caufes; many of which riiay be removed, 

Cc3 if 
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if the trees are of good forts, and the land 
in which they grow be either proper, or 
capable of being made fo« 

That is the firft thing neceflary to be 
obierved; and if manures are wanting, 
fiich forts muft be applied as the nature of 
the foil requires, that is, for fandy-land ap- 
ply foot, or pigeon-dung, and for ftrong 
clay, lime or coal-aihes : cover the ground 
over for the fpace of ten feet round the 
ftem of each tree that is defigned to re- 
main ; lay it about a quarter of an inch 
thick, and wh^n the trees ^re properly cut, 
let the ground be dug over in fuch a thin 
manner as not to cut the roots. If a tree 
is covered with mofs, or makes large /hoots 
in the fummer, which canker and die at 
their upper ends in the winter, it is a figa 
it is planted too deep, or elfe the foil too 
wet in which it grows. 

The ttiofs muft be fcraped off; and if it 
is tbo deep planted, and a moveable trtc^ 
the branches and roots fhould be cut as 
before direfted j then take it up with a 
fern, if large, and lay earth under the roots, 
till the upper ones be even with the fur* 
f^ce of the ground; then make a hUl round 
the ftera, m proportion to the length of the 

8 roots, 
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roots^ that is, about a foot broader than 
what they extend, and confine the tops to 
fuch flakes as its fize requires. 

If the foil be too wet, and there is a de- 
fcent to any fide, let there be drains made 
to it (betwixt each row of trees) about 
half a yard deep, and lay faggots in the 
bottom, about a foot thick; then place 
the fbds over them, with thegrafs upper- 
moft, and the remainder of the earth may 
be fpread over the other grafs ground. If 
a tree be covered with mofs, and bloflbms 
plentifully, without making much length 
of fhoots, but docs not bear much, or the 
fruit but fmall, without being fhaded by 
others, then there is a necellity of thinning 
the branches, and fcraping oflFthe mofs^ the 
fame as though the tree was to be re- 
moved. 

Sometimes a tree that is planted too deep, 
in good foil, will fhoot flrongly, but not 
bloflbm much s if it be not largci raife 
it higher; or take off the foil, till the upper 
roots are covered no more than an inch 
thick with earth. 

If a tree fhoots vigoroufly, and is plant- 
ed of a proper depth, and at more than 
thirty feet diflance from any other, the 

C c 4 reafon 
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reafoh of its not btQlToming niuft then 
proceed from its own branches being too 
(lofe to one anotheri and fometimes marc 
than one of them groyvs in an upright po* 
fitionj if this be the hinderance to iti 
bloffoming, the branches muft be properly 
thinned, and all th(^e that are^kft;^ except 
the ftepi, muft be confined to $i level po-. 
fition. After this is done, if the tree does 
not bloflbm, but continues too vigorous^ 
I would then chufe to have all the rootji 
cut quite through, about 9 yard from the 
ftem^ but Jet the cuts be on. the under*- 
fide, and be piadf ftnooth With a knife or 
chifiel. 

If a tree makes ihoots, «nd blofiotta 
well, but does not be^tr, Or that the fruit 
drops off befor? they are half grown ; then 
cither bad fituations, frofts or caterpillars 
are the caufe, and for the remedy there are 
direftions given in ^another place. 

N. B. What has been faid in this place 
iq)on ftandard a^ple-trees, are propw rules 
to be obferved for all kinds of orcliard^ 
trees, • 

F I N IS, 
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